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ERRATUM. 

Page  778,  line  2  from  foot,  for  "parallel"  read  "perpen- 
dicular." 


CHAPTER  VII 
GALVANOMETRY  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  CURRENTS 

Section  I 
GALVANOMETRY 

Since  currents  flowing  in  a  given  circuit  are  taken  Standard 
(p.  103  above)  as  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  the  motereimd 
magnetic  fields  they  produce,  and  unit  current  is  defined    Electro- 
accordingly,  the  fundamental  determinations  of  currents    meters. 
in   absolute   units  must  be  made  by  some  form  of 
standard  galvanometer,  or  standard  electrodynamometer. 
The  former  is  an  instrument  which  exerts  on  a  magnetic 
needle  in  any  idven  position  a  Goimle  whk^  can  be 
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in  mo8t  caRee 


galvanometer  with  the  needle  replaced  by  a  movauic 
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coil,  or  coil-system,  of  such  form  and  arrangement,  and 
so  suspended  as  to  enable  the  system  of  couples  acting 
upon  it  to  be  calculated  for  any  position,  or  for  a  certain 
zero  position,  to  which  the  movable  coil-system  is 
brought  back  by  a  proper  displacement  or  distortion  of 
the  suspension  or  othei-wise.  In  this  case  equilibrium 
is  generally  produced  by  means  of  a  force  due  to 
elasticity  or  to  gravity,  which  can  be  accurately 
determined. 

The  calculation  of  the  magnetic  forces   has  been 

given  in  Section  I.  of  the  last  chapter  for  the  most 

important  arrangements    of  coils.     We   have   only  to 

consider  the  general  construction  and  action  of  such 

instruments,  the  modes  of  suspension  adopted  for  the 

needle  or  coil,  the  calculation  or  determination  of  the 

other  than  magnetic  forces  acting  on  the  suspended 

system,  and  the  practical  operations  of  setting  up  and 

using  the  instruments. 

Tangent       Dealing  first  with  absolute  galvanometers,  we  notice 

ad^^*^^-  ^^^  *^^*  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  used 

meters,    they  are  classed  as  tangavt  galvanometers  or  sirie  galvan- 

ometers.    In  the  former  the  arrangement  is  such  that 

the  current  flowing  through  the   coils  is  (exactly  or 

approximately)    proportional    to    the    tangent    of  the 

deflection   of  the   needle    from    the    undisturbed    or 

initial  position,  in  the  latter  the  current  is  proportional 

to  the  sine  of  the  deflection.    We  shall  consider  first 

the  construction  of  galvanometers. 

Formation     As  stated  above,  the  standard  galvanometer  should  be 

Channel   ^^ ^^^^^  *  ^<^^°^  ^^^^  *^®  values  of  its  indications  can  be 
easily  calculated  from  the  dimensions  and  number  of 
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turns  of  wire  in  the  coil.  Such  a  galvanometer  can  be 
made  by  any  experimenter  who  can  turn,  or  can  get 
turned,  with  accuracy  a  wooden  or  brass  ring  with  a 
rectangular  groove  round  its  outer  edge  to  receive  the 
wire.  It  is  indeed  to  be  preferred  that  the  experi- 
menter should  at  least  perform  the  winding  of  the  coil 
and  the  adjustments  of  the  needle,  &c.,  himself,  to  make 
sure  that  errors  in  counting  the  number  of  turns,  or  in 
placing  the  needle  at  the  centre  of  the  coil  are  not 
made.  If  there  are  to  be  several  layers  of  wire,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  this  groove  ought  to  be  small  in 
comparison  with  its  radius,  and  each  should  be  not 
greater  than  -^  of  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil,  which 
should  be  at  least  15  cms. 

The  gauge  of  the  wire  with  which  the  coil  is  to  he  wound  Wire  used 
must  depend  of  course  on  the  purposes  to  which  the  instrument  ^or  Coil, 
is  to  be  applied,  but  it  should  be  good  well-insulated  copper 
wire  of  high  conductivity,  and  not  so  thin  as  to  run  any  risk  of 
being  injured  by  the  strongest  currents  likely  to  be  sent  through 
the  instrument  For  the  exact  graduation  of  current  as  well  as 
of  potential  instruments,  it  is  convenient  to  make  it  have  two 
coils  —one  of  comparatively  high,  the  other  of  low  resistance. 
The  latter  may  in  some  cases  in  which  great  accuracy  is  not 
required  be  a  simple  hoop  of  say  15  cms.  radius,  made  of 
copper  strip  1  cm.  broad  and  1  mm.  thick.  As  however  the 
distribution  of  the  current  in  a  massive  conductor  is  uncertain 
in  consequence  of  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  material,  and  it 
is  besides  difficult  to  allow  exactly  for  any  irregularity  that  may 
exist  where  the  ends  are  led  out,  and  further,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
make  such  a  hoop  of  perfectly  accurate  shape,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  by  calculation  the  exact  constant  of  sucn  a  con- 
ductor, it  is  better  to  use  instead  several  turns  of  thick  wire. 
Each  spire  of  the  coil  may  then  be  regarded,  as  explained  above, 
as  a  circular  conductor  coinciding  with  its  circular  axis. 

To  form  electrodes  to  which  wires  can  be  attached  the  ends  Electrodes, 
of  the  copper  strip  or  thick  wire  are  brought  out  side  by  side  in 
the  plane  of  the  ring  with  sheet  vulcanite  or  paper  between  for 
insulator.  Insulated  wires  are  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the  circle 
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thus  arranged,  and  are  twisted  together  for  a  sufficient  distance 
to  prevent  any  direct  effect  on  the  needle  from  being  produced 
by  a  current  flowing  in  them. 
Winding  In  constructing  the  fine-wire  coil  the  operator  should  first 
of  Coil,  subject  the  wire  to  a  moderate  stretching  force,  and  then  care- 
fully measure  its  electrical  resistance  and  its  length.  He  should 
then  wind  it  on  a  moderately  large  bobbin  and  again  measure 
its  resistance.  If  the  second  measurement  differs  materially 
from  the  first,  the  wire  is  faulty  and  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. If  no  evident  fault  can  be  founds  on  the  removal  of 
which  the  discrepance  disappears,  the  wire  must  be  laid  aside 
and  another  substituted.  When  the  two  measurements  are 
found  to  agree  the  wire  may  then  be  wound  on  the  coil.  For 
this  purpose  the  ring  may  either  be  turned  slowly  round  in  a 
lathe  or  on  a  spindle,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  wire  from  the 
bobbin  also  mounted  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn  round.  The  wire 
must  be  laid  on  evenly  in  layers  in  the  groove  ^wrhich  may  be 
done  with  the  utmost  uniformity  with  a  self-feeaing  lathe)  and 
the  winding  ended  with  the  completion  of  a  layer.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  count  accurately  the  number  of  turns  laid  on. 
Error  in  counting  may  be  avoided  by  following  the  plan  used  by 
Maxwell  of  winding  a  single  layer  of  thin  cord  on  a  long 
wooden  cjrlinder  rigidly  attached  to  the  bobbin  and  therefore 
turning  with  it  A  pin  driven  into  the  cylinder  serves  to  indi- 
cate the  end  of  one  layer  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  After 
winding  the  resistance  should  be  again  measured,  and  if  it 
agrees  nearly  with  the  former  measurements  the  coil  may  be 
relied  on. 
MountiDg  The  ring  carrying  the  coil  thus  made  should  then  be  fixed  to 
of  Coil,  a  convenient  stand  in  such  a  manner  that  if  necessary  it  can  be 
easily  removed.  The  stand  ought  to  be  fitted  with  levelling 
screws,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  coil  may  be  made  accurately 
vertical.  A  shallow  horizontal  box  with  a  glass  cover  and 
mirror  bottom  may  be  carried  by  the  stand  near  the  level  of  its 
centre,  and  within  this  the  needle  and  attached  mirror  or  index 
suspended.  Or,  what  is  more  convenient  in  many  cases,  a  plat- 
form should  be  arranged  below  the  level  of  the  centre  a  sufiicient 
distance  to  allow  the  magnetometer  (such  as  one  of  those 
described  in  chapter  II.  above)  to  be  placed  with  the  centre  of 
its  needle  at  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  coil. 
Needle  "^^  needle  should  be  a  single  small  magnet  about  a  centi- 
and  Sua-  metre  long,  hung  by  a  single  fibre  (half  a  cocoon  thread)  of 
pension,  unspun  washed  silk,  at  least  10  cms.  long,  or,  better,  by  a  fine 
quartz  thread  from  the  top  of  a  tube  fixed  to  the  cover  of  the 
shallow  box,  or  from  the  suspension  head  of  the  magnetometer. 
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if  that  is  used,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  needle  when  the  coil  is 
vertical  is  exactly  the  centre  of  the  coil.  To  allow  of  the  exact 
adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  needle,  the  fibre  should  be 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  small  screw  spindle,  made  so  as 
to  be  raised  or  lowered^  without  being  turned  round,  by  a  nut 
IP^orking  round  it  above  the  cap  of  the  tube. 

If  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  with  scale  and  pointer  (or,  as  Index  or 
is  desirable  in  some  cases,  is  to  be  furnished  with  scale  and   Pointer, 
pointer  as  well  as  mirror),  the  pointer  may  be  made  by  drawing 
out  a  bit  of  thin  glass  tube  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  thread,  so 
thick  as  to  remain  nearly  straight  under  its  own  weight  when 
suspended  by  its  centre.    In  order  that  the  zero  position  of  the 
pointer  may  not  be  under  the  coil,  the  pointer  ought  to  be  fixed 
horizontally  with  its  length  at  right  angles  to  the  needle,  so  as 
to  project  to  an  e^ual  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.    To  test  that 
this  adjustment  is  properly  made,   draw  a  couple  of    lines 
accurately  at  right  angles  to  one  another  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Then   suspend   a  long  thin  straight  magnet  over  the  paper,    Adjust- 
and  bring  one  of  the  lines  into  accurate  parallelism  with  it.     meiit. 
Remove  then  the  magnet  and  put  in  its  place  tlie  little  needle 
and  attached  index.     If  the  index  is  parallel  to  the  other  line 
the  adjustment  has  been  correctly  made.    The  needle  may  then 
be  suspended  in  position,  and  the  box  within  which  it  hangs 
closed  to  prevent  disturbance  from  currents  of  air. 

A  circular  scale  graduated  to  degrees,  with  its  centre  just  Scale, 
below  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and  its  plane  horizontal  is  placed 
with  its  zero  point  on  a  line  drawn  on  the  mirror-bottom  of  the 
box  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  so  that  w^hen  the 
needle  and  coil  are  in  the  magnetic  meridian  the  index  may  point 
to  zero.  The  accuracy  of  the  adiustment  of  the  zero  point  is 
to  be  tested,  as  explained  below,  by  finding  whether  the  same 
current  reversed  produces  equal  deflections  on  the  two  sides  of  zero. 

To  test  whether  the  centre  of  this  divided  circle  is  accurately   Adjust- 
under  the  centre  of  the  needle,  supposed  at  the  centre  of  the    ment  of 
coil,  draw  from  the  point  immediately  under  the  centre  of  the     Scale, 
needle  two  radial  lines  on  the  mirror-bottom,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  zero  point  and  46^  from  it,  thus  including  between  them 
an  angle  of  90^,  and  turn  the  needle  round  without  giving  it  any 
motion  of  translation.    If  the  index  lies  along  these  two  radial 
lines  when  its  point  is  at  the  corresponding  division  on  the 
circle  the  adjustment  is  correct.    Of  course  a  fairly  accurate 
first  adjustment  is  previously  made  by  placing  the  circle  so  that 
the  two  points  each  distant  45°  from  the  zero  lie  on  these 
straight  lines. 

Error  from  inaccurate  centering  can  be  almost  completely 
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Avoidance  eliminated  by  making  the  pointer  extend  across  the  circle  and 
of  Error  reading  both  ends  of  it 

from  When  taking  readings  the  observer  places  his  eye  00  as  to  see 

Inaccurate  the  index  just  cover  the  image  in  the  mirror-bottom  of  the  box, 

1?^^^°?  and  reads  off  the  number  of  divisions  and  fractions  of  a  divi- 

and  FaraU  ^^^^  indicated  on  the  scale  by  the  position  of  the  index*    Error 

from  parallax  is  thus  avoided. 
Mirror  and  A  mirror  rigidly  attached  to  the  needle  may  be  used  as  in  the 
Scale,  magnetometer,  instead  of  the  needle  and  index,  and  observed  by 
means  of  a  telescope  with  attached  scale,  or,  in  the  manner  of 
an  ordinary  testing  galvanometer,  by  means  of  a  beam  of  light 
thrown  by  a  lamp  on  the  mirror  and  reflected  to  a  scale.*  Very 
conveniently  a  long  fibre  magnetometer  carried  on  a  platform 
fixed  within  the  bobbin  may  be  used  for  the  needle  and  attached 
mirror.  A  hole,  slot,  and  plane  arrangement  on  the  platform  for 
the  adjusted  position  will  enable  the  magnetometer  to  be  taken 
away  and  replaced  at  pleasure.  The  adjustments  of  scale,  &c., 
are  the  same  as  those  described  in  chapter  II.  above. 

When  a  mirror  is  employed  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the 
undisturbed  position  of  the  needle  (the  magnetic  meridian, 
when  as  usual  the  earth's  field  only  is  employed  to  give  the 
return  couple  on  the  needle)  when  equal  deflections  on  the  two 
sides  of  zero  are  produced  by  reversing  any  current.  The 
scales  used  should,  if  of  paper,  always  be  carefully  glued  to  a 
wooden  piece  instead  of  being,  as  they  frequently  are,  fixed  with 
drawing-pins.  Preferably  however  they  should  be  ruled  on  glass 
by  any  one  of  the  simple  methods  now  available  for  copying  an 
accurately  engraved  standard. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  mirror  and  straight  scale  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  undeflected  position  of  the  ray,  and  used  in 
the  ordinary  way,  give  readings  proportional  to  the  tangents  of 
double  the  angles  of  deflection. 
Single        The  author  some  time  ago  had  constructed  a  standard  galva- 
Layer     nometer  which  seems  to  possess  several  advantages  over  the 
Tangent  ordinary  form.     It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  bobbm,  about  50 
Galvano-  cms.  in  diameter,  and  25  cms.  in  length,  wound  with  a  single 
meter,     layer  of  fine  wire.     The  needle  (1  cm. long)  is  suspended  at  the 
centre  of  the  bobbin,  and  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  a 
current  flowing  in  the  wire  is  in  this  arrangement  practically 
invariable  over  a  distance  in  any  direction  at  the  centre  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  length  of  the  needle.     Very  accurate 
placing  of  the  needle  is  thus  not  necessary,  as  a  displacement  of 
so  much  as  half  its  length  from  the  central  position  (an  error 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Chapter  IV.  p.  211,  et  seq. 
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of  adjustment  which  is  practically  impossible  with  the  slightest 
care)  produces  a  quite  imperceptible  effect  on  the  deflection 
with  any  given  current. 

The  distribution  of  the  wire,  since  there  is  only  one  layer,  is 
known  with  perfect  certaintv,  and  hence  the  constant  of  the 
instrument  can  be  calculated  with  great  exactness.  At  each 
end  of  the  bobbin  is  wound  one  of  two  equal  coils  of  small 
transverse  dimensions  in  comparison  with  their  radii.  These 
are  of  thick  copper  wire  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  Helmholtz 
double-coil  galvanometer  of  the  kind  described  above  (p.  264), 
available  foi  strong  currents. 

When  the  instrument  was  being  designed  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  the  bobbin  made  of  some  material  which 
could  not  contain  magnetic  subKtances,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
affect  the  accuracy  of  measurements  of  currents  flowing  in  the 
wire.  The  fear  then  felt  by  the  author  that  the  bobbins  of  brass 
ordinarily  employed  for  standard  galvanometers  might  very 
probably  contain  iron,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  disturbance 
through  its  induced  magnetization,  has  since  been  found  by 
Prof.  T.  Gray  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  justified.  The  measure- 
•^  ment  of  currents  made  by  a  new  standard  galvanometer  were 
found  by  him  to  be  so  much  disturbed  by  the  effect  of  magnetic 
substances  contained  in  the  walls  of  a  brass  box  surrounding  the 
needle  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

It  was  resolved  therefore  to  construct  a  bobbin  of  wood  in    Built  up 
)  I  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  risk  of  serious  alteration  of  figure  by   Bobbin  of 

*^  warping,  or  of  dimensions  through  variation  in  the  amount  of      Wood, 

moisture  contained  in  the  wood.  A  large  number  of  pieces  of 
mahogany  were  cut  from  a  dry  well-seasoned  board  about  ^  inch 
thick.  Each  piece  was  about  4  cms.  broad,  20  cms.  in  length, 
and  was  cut  so  as  to  form  a  segment  of  a  ring  the  outside 
diameter  of  which  was  about  50  cms.  and  the  inner  diamete* 
about  8  cms.  less.  Four  of  these  cut  so  that  the  grain  of  the 
wood  ran  in  different  directions  in  adjoining  pieces  and  placed 
end  to  end  gave  a  complete  circular  ring,  or  rather  cylinder,  ^ 
inch  in  length.  Above  that  was  placed  a  similar  ring  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood  in  the  pieces  crossing  that  in  the  pieces 
below,  and  the  pieces  themselves  overlapping  the  end  joints  in 
the  preceding  nng.  Above  that  was  placed  another  ring,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  bobbin,  rnther  more  than  25  cms.  in  length, 
had  been  built  up.  The  cylinder  thus  roughly  formed  was  then 
turned  carefully  down  to  cylindrical  figure  of  the  size  desired, 
and  as  nearly  truly  circular  as  possible,  and  the  pores  all  over 
the  surface,  inside  and  outside,  filled  with  spirit  varnish  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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[A  bobbin  thus  built  up  of  pieces  of  wood  will  probably  not 
take  or  keep  so  true  a  figure  as  one  made  of  metal,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  great  superiority  over  the  ordinary  bobbin  of 
woody  made  out  of  one  piece.  For  all  except  purposes  for 
which  the  highest  accuracy  is  required,  it  may  be  relied  on  to 
give  correct  results.  If  a  metal  bobbin  is  preferred  tlie  material 
ought  to  be  carefully  tested  in  a  magnetic  field,  and  rejected  if 
appreciable  induced  magnetization  is  detected.] 

Two  edges  of  wood,  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  outside 

cylindrical  surface,  were  fixed  at  the  ends  to  keep  the  wire  in  its 

place.    The  coil  was  then  carefully  wound,  the  turns  counted, 

and  the  wire  covered  with  '*  American  cloth  "  to  preserve  it  from 

injury.    The  two  ends  of  the  thin  wire  coil  were  brought  out 

together  at  one  end  of  the  coil  for  connection  to  two  electrodes 

closely  twisted  together  and  several  yards  in  length,  by  which 

the  instrument  could  be  joined  to  any  circuit  in  which  it  might 

be  required.   That  end  of  the  wire  which  had  to  be  carried  from 

the  further  extremity  of  the  coil  was  (supposing  the  coil  set  up 

in  position)  brought   along  horizontally    in  a  vertical  plane 

through  the  axis  of  the  coil  until  it  met  the  other  extremity  at 

the  termination  of  the  last  spire  of  the  coil.    The  current  in  this 

•part  of  the  wire  of  course  just  compensates  by  its  effect  on  the 

needle  that  of  the  component  of  current  in  each  element  of  the 

spires  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

Tangent        ^^^  couple  given  by  (57)  of  last  chapter  is,  if  as  a  first  and 

Galvano-    usually  sufficient  approximation  the  first  term  of  the  expression 

meter,      only  is  taken,  2irNyM  cos  6l{a^  -|-  b^)if  where  M  is  the  magnetic 

Principal   moment  of  the  needle,  JVthe  total  number  of  turns  in  the  coil, 

Constant   a  the  radius  of  the  coil,  b  its  half  length,  and  6  the  angle  which 

of  Single   the  needle  makes  with  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil.    The  return 

^y^f      couple  given  by  the  permanent  magnetic  field  (horizontal  in- 

Bobbin.     tensity  H)  is  MH  sin  d,  if  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  and  the 

axis  of  the  needle  are  made  to  coinciae  when  the  deflection  is 

zero,  by  the  adjustment  explained  below.      Thus  we    have 

equating  these  couples 

(a*  +  d)k 

For  the  thick  wire  coils  the  deflecting  couple  9  is  given  by 

i24)  of  last  chapter,  and  for  equilibrium  we  have  6  =  MHnm  0. 
f  we  put  O  ss  yMG  cos  6,  we  get 

y  =  5  tan  ^ (2) 
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where  Q  is  the  quantity  obtained  by  dividing  the  expression  in 
the  sign  of  (24)  by  My.  0  is  sometimes  called  the  galyanometer 
constant. 

In  a  sine  galvanometer  the  coils  are  made  movable  round  a       Sine 
vertical  axis  through  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  when  the    Galvano- 
needle  is  deflected  the  coils  are  turned  until  an  equilibrium     meter, 
position  is  obtained   in  which  the  needle  and  mean  plane  of 
the  coils  are  again  parallel.     Thus  cos  B  in  the  expression  for  8 
given  in  last  chapter  must  be  put  equal  to  unity.     The  deflection 
B  of  the  needle  is  equal  to  the  angle  through  which  the  coils  have 
been  turned,  and  is  usually  measured  by  observing  this  angle  by 
means  of  a  finely  divided  scale  provided  with  verniers  and  read- 
ing microscopes.    For  such  an  instrument  we  have  instead  of  (2) 

y  =  ;?  sin  ^ (3) 

In  the  values  of  0  for  the  different  types  of  instrument  given 
by  the  various  expressions  contained  in  Chapter  VI «,  the 
inclination  of  the  needle  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  of  course 
to  be  put  equal  to  zero. 

An  instrument  capable  of  being  used  at  pleasure  either  as  a      Fitz- 
tangent  or  sine  galvanometer  has  been  designed  by  Professor    gerald's 
G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  74.      Its  distinctive   Standard 
peculiarities  consist  in  an  arrangement  of  coils  which  permits    Galvano- 
the  constant  of  the  instrument  to  be  determined  with  the  coils     meter. 
in  position,  and  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  for  measuring  the 
deflections  of  the  needle  and  the  coils  £'om  the  adjusted  position 
for  no  current. 

The  coils  are  visible  through  a  plate-glass  casing  and  can  be    Arrange 
measured  in  situ.    The  deflection  of  the  needle  is  observed  in     ment  of 
the  following  manner  on  the  cylindrical  scale  shown  in  the      Coils, 
figure.  A  pair  of  small  totally  reflecting  prisms,  with  their  reflect- 
ing surfaces  inclined  at  45®  to  the  horizontal,  are  carried  by  the 
magnet  and   give  images  of  diametrically  opposite  parts  of 
this  scale,  and  show  on  these  images  of  one  and  the  same  line 
or  mark.    These  are  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  field  of  view 
of  a  microscope  which  receives  the  light  from  the  mirrors. 
Thus  the  arrangement  is  equivalent  to,  but  much  more  sensitive 
than,  a  pointer  playing  round  a  graduated  circle  and  read  at 
both  ends  to  eliminate  error  from  inaccuracy  of  centering. 

The  coils  can  be  turned  round  to  follow  the  magnet,  and 
their  position  observed  on  the  same  cvlindrical  scale ;  so  that  a 
single  scale  serves  for  the  use  of  the  instrument  both  as  n 
tangent  galvanometer  and  as  a  sine  galvanometer. 

It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the  ordinary  method  of  using 
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the  mirror  and  scale  gives  with  a  straight  scale  properly 
adjusted  the  tangent  of  twice  the  angle  of  deflection.  In 
Professor  Fitzgerald's  instrument  besides  the  arrangement  just 
described  for  reading  the  deflection  a  mirror  is  provided 
attached  at  45°  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  A  vertical  ray  of 
light  falling  upon  this  mirror  is  sent  out  horizontally  through 
one  of  the  plate-glass  sides  of  the  case  to  a  horizontal  scale. 
As  the  mirror  turns  round  the  plane  of  reflection  turns  with  it, 
and  through  the  same  angle,  so  that  with  a  straight  scale  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  undiuturbed  position  of  the  ray,  the  readings  on 
the  scale  are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  actual  deflections. 
Fig.  75  shows  a  sine  galvanometer  designed  by  Prof.  T. 
Gray.  A  single  layer  of  wire  is  wound  on  a  tube  of  about 
10  cms.  diameter,  and  at  least  ten  diameters  in  length.    If  the 
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coil  be  uniformly  wound  ivith  n  turns  per  unit  of  length,  and  / 
be  its  half-length  and  a  its  radius,  the  force/perunitof  current 
at  the  centre  is  (see  p.  261  above)  4nl/{a'  +  /*)*.  TJiis  becomes 
4^m  if  /  be  great  in  comparison  with  a,  for  example  if  /  is  ten 
times  a,  the  value  of  /  is  only  J  per  cent  less  than  4ir?i,  as  is 
shown  by  the  equation 


=  4jr»  (1  —  ifjg-  +  5(yJ^^  —  ...) 


10^. 


Thus  the  very  exact  determination  of  the  radius  is  not  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  if  the  coil  be  very  uniformly 
wound  over  the  middle  part,  and  very  fairly  regularly  else- 
where, the  value  of/ will  be  given  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
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first  two  terms  of  the  series.     The  uniformity  of  the  winding 

can  be  made  almost  quite  perfect  by  laying  on  the  wire  under  a 

moderate  tension  by  mcaiis  of  a  self-feeding  lathe. 

Arrange-       The  coil  is  wound  on  the  tube  T  (Fig.  76).    The  ends  of  the 

ment  of    wire  are  attached  to. pins/7p  jD,)  &nd  a  wire  w  running  parallel 

Coil.        to  the  axis  of  the  coil  connects  pi  to  a  third  pin  p^  close  to  p^, 

A  pair  of  flexible  electrodes  well  twisted  together  connects  p^p^ 

to  a  pair  of  terminals  on  the  platform  P.    The  tube  is  mounted, 

as  shown^  on  the  circular  platform  P  which  is  furnished  with 

levelling  screws  Z,  Z,  Z,  and  can  be  turned  round  the  vertical 

axis  Vj  the  supports/, /sliding  on  the  platform  and  maintaining 

the  tube  in  a  horizontal  position.     The  scale  S  on  the  edge  of 

the  platform  enables  the  angle  through  which  the  coil  is  turned 

to  be  measured.    ; 

Method  of      The  needle  is  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  may 

Heading    be  either  a  light  polished  steel  disk,  or  a  plane  or  concave 

Deflection    mirror  with  attached  steel  magnets.    The  arrangement  preferred 

is  as  follows  : — At  one  end  of  the  tube  is  a  short  scale  a  facing 

towards  the  mirror  (which  is  plane)  and  illuminated  by  light 

entering  a  small  hole  at  that  end  of  the  tube,  and  thrown  on  the 

scale  by  a  reflecting  prism  or  inclined  mirror.    At  the  same  end 

of  the  tube  is    a  flxed  mirror  Jf,   also  turned  towards  the 

suspended  mirror   m.     By  means    of  the  telescope  t  at  the 

other   end    of  the   tube,    fixed    above   the    centre    with    its 

vertical  cross-wire  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  medial  vertical 

plane  of  the  coil,  the  scale  s  is  seen  by  light  which  has  suffered 

two  reflections,  one  at  m  the  other  at  if,  and  thus  the  angle 

through  which  the  needle  has  been  turned  can  be  obtained. 

For  the  scale  s  may  be  substituted  a  narrow  slit,  or,  preferably, 
a  wide  slit,  or  hole,  crossed  by  a  wire,  in  front  of  which  within 
the  tube  is  fixed  a  lens,  and  for  the  telescope  a  sheet  of  obscure 
glass.  An  image  of  the  slit  or  wire  is  focused  by  the  lens  on 
the  obscure  glass,  and  the  position  of  this  can  be  read  from 
without  on  a  scale  fixed  to  or  engraved  on  the  glass. 

Or,  the  plane  mirror  m  may  be  replaced  by  a  concave  spherical 

mirror  as  in   an  ordinary  Thomson's  galvanometer^  and  the 

obscure  glass  carried  by  a  sliding  tube  which  can  be  pushed  out 

or  in  to  give  a  sharp  image  of  the  slit  or  wire. 

Method  of      The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  as  follows  :   It  is 

using       placed  in  a  well-lighted  room,  and  the  platform  P  is  levelled  by 

Inatru-     means  of  the  screws  Z.    The  coil  is  then  turned  until  the  central 

raent.       division   of  the  scale  8  coincides  with  the  cross- wire  of  the 

telescope  (or  the  zero  of  the  scale  on  the  obscured  glass),  and 

the  reading  on  the  scale  S  is  taken.    Then  a  steady  current  is 

passed  through  the  coil,  and  the  angle  noted  through  which 
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the  tube  has  to  be  turned  to  bring  the  central  division  of  i 
again  to  the  cross-wire  of  the  telescope.  The  current  is  then 
reversed,  and  the  scale  «  moved  if  necessary  until  the  angles  on 
the  two  sides  of  zero  are  equal.  If  B  is  this  deflection  on  the 
scale  S  the  current  is  given  by  the  equation 

y  — 7 — ^ (*) 

4ir«(  1  -  i^j  1 

The  angle  6  can  evidently  be  attained  with  great  accuracy 
by  very  accurate  division  of  the  scale  S,  and  reading  it  with  a 
vernier  and  microscope. 

We  now  discuss  shortly  some  general  propositions 
regarding  the  action  of  galvanometers,  their  adjustment 
and  sensibility. 

We  shall  suppose  to  begin  with  that  the  forces  acting    '^^^ 
are  wholly  magnetic,  and  that  the  suspension  is  such  as  Galvano- 
to  prevent  other  than  horizontal  forces  from  affecting     "^«*«r- 
the  needle.     When  no  current  is  flowing  the  needle 
rests  horizontal  with  it-s  axis  parallel  to  the  permanent 
magnetic   field,  or  to  its  horizontal  component.     The 
needle  will  take  up  a  new  position  making  an  angle  0 
with  the  plane  of  the  coil.    The  angle  which  the  needle 
now  makes  with  its  initial  position  is  O  —  a,  say.    The 
couple,  ©,  acting  upon  the  needle  is  given  by  equations 
(13),  (20),  (21),  &c.  of  last  chapter.    If  M  be  the  mag- 
netic moment  of  the  needle,  and  H  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent force  of  the  permanent  field,  we  have  for  the 
return  couple  MS^  sin  (0  —  a).    Hence 

©  =  Mirsin(^-a). 

But  we  may  write  &=yMG  cos  0,  and  therefore 

„=-e-8ia(^_-«) 

^     G       cost)        W 
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G,  as  shown  by  (13)  above,  in  general  depends  on  0. 
If  the  needle  however  be  sufficiently  short  the  terms 
depending  on  0  disappear.  0  is  then  what  is  called 
the  galvanometer  constant. 

If  a  is  zero  (5)  becomes 

7  =  ftan^       (2) 

and  if  0  is  independent  of  0  the  current  is  proportional 
to  the  tangent  of  the  deflection.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  instrument. 
Adjust*  The  instrument  is  generally  set  up  so  that  a  is  zero 
Tnstru-^  or  very  nearly  so.  This  adjustment  may  be  made  as 
ment.  follows.  Supposing  the  stand  of  the  coils  fitted  with  a 
level  by  means  of  which  the  coils  can  be  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  the  instrument  is  thus  levelled  and 
placed  by  guess  with  the  mean  plane  of  the  coils  as 
nearly  as  may  be  parallel  to  the  needle.  The  coil  is 
then  joined  up  with  a  voltaic  cell  and  reversing  key  so 
that  a  current  can  be  sent  in  either  direction  through 
it.  A  current  is  sent  through  the  coils,  and  the 
deflection  0  of  the  needle  is  observed  by  means  of  the 
mirror  or  pointer  attached  to  the  needle.  The  current 
is  then  reversed  and  the  opposite  deflection  observed. 
If  this  is  the  same  as  before  the  coil  is  properly  placed. 
If  not  let  the  numerical  value  of  the  first  deflection 
without  regard  to  sign  be  0,  and  of  the  second  0\  and 
let  a  be  the  (unknown)  angle  which  the  mean  plane  of 
the  coils  makes  with  the  needle.  Supposing  G  the 
same  in  both  cases,  which  it  will  approximately  be  if  ^ 
is  nearly  the  same  as  ff^  we  have  by  (5) 
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sin  (O-J^^^^iO'  4-  a) 

cos  0         "         COS  0' 

This  gives 

sin  Iff  +  0) 


tan  a  = 


cos  0'  (cos  ff  -  cos  0) 


which  shows  that  if  0^  ff  the  coil  is  turned  through 
an  angle  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  first  deflection  ;  if 
0  <^ff  the  coil  deviates  from  the  position  of  the  needle 
by  an  angle  a  in  the  direction  of  the  second  deflection. 

The  actual  value  of  a  can  thus  be  calculated,  and  if 
the  coils  can  be  turned  through  any  required  angle  the 
correction  of  position  can  at  once  be  made.  If,  however, 
there  is  no  provision  for  turning  the  coils  through  a 
definite  angle,  the  correction  must  be  made  by  guess 
from  the  direction  of  the 'greater  deflection,  then  the 
new  position  tested,  and  if  necessary  corrected,  and  so 
on. 

The  galvanometer  is  sometimes  set  so  that  a  =  45"*,  Coil  at  w 
and  the  current  then  made  to  flow  so  that  the  deflection  Meridian, 
is  towards  the  coil.    Then  by  (1)  (changing  the  sign  of 
the  right-hand  side  to  keep  7  positive) 

"y^g       cosg       =-^Q{^-^^ff)     .    (6) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  here  0  is  to  be  taken  positive 
when  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  coil  as  the  initial 
position  of  the  needle,  and  negative  when  it  is  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  deflection  of  the  needle  may  thus 
be  as  great  as  90''  from  the  initial  position.     For  this 

value  of  the  deflection  the  current  is  v/  2  HjG. 
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The  adjustment  to  this  position  may  be  made  by 
iirst  placing  the  galvanometer  as  described  above  so 
that  its  mean  plane  is  parallel  to  the  undisturbed 
position  of  the  needle,  and  then  turning  the  instrument 
round  through  exactly  45**.  This  mode  of  using  the 
instrument,  though  it  gives  a  wider  range,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  that  the  deflection  if  consider- 
able can  only  be  taken  in  one  direction. 
Sensibility  The  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer  may  be  defined  as 
nomcter."  *^®  reciprocal  of  the  current  required  to  produce  a 
definite  small  angular  deflection  of  the  needle,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  it  may  be  taken  as  measured 
by  the  angular  deflection  produced  by  a  specified 
current,  for  example,  a  micro-ampere  (one  millionth  of 
an  ampere).  Frequently  if  the  galvanometer  be  a 
reflecting  one  it  is  regarded  as  inversely  proportional  to 
the  current  required  to  produce  a  deflection  of  one 
division  of  the  scale,  but  this  of  course  is  a  function  of 
the  arrangement  of  mirror  and  scale,  and  not  merely  of 
the  coil. 
Measure-  The  sensibility  can  be  determined  by  sending 
SensibiHty  ^l^rough  the  coil,  arranged  as  will  generally  be  necessary, 
with  some  considerable  resistance  in  circuit,  and 
shunted,  if  need  be,  by  a  resistance  the  ratio  of  which 
to  the  resistance  of  the  coil  is  known,  a  current  from  a 
cell  of  known  electromotive  force,  calculating  the 
current,  and  observing  the  deflection. 

The  actual  merit  of  the  instrument  cannot  however 
be  completely  determined  by  such  a  process,  as  that 
depends  on  length  of  period  of  the  needle,  steadiness 
of  zero,  &c.,  which  are  not  here  taken  account  of.     For 
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an  elaborate  comparison  of  senslibilities  of  galvanometers 
see  a  paper  by  Messrs  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpner, 
Phil.  Mag.,  July  1890. 

The  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer,  for  diflferent  posi-  Sensibility 
tions   of  the  needle,  is  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  Different 
deflection  to  the   increase   of  the  current,  or  <W/dy.   ?^^,® 
This  is  a  maximum  in  the  case  of  a  tangent  galvano- 
meter for  zero  deflection. 

When  however  the  deflection  is  45**  a,  given  percent- 
age of  increase  or  diminution  of  the  -current  produces 
a  maximum  increase  or  diminution  of  deflection,  that  is 
to  say  S0l(Syly)  is  then  a  maximum ;  and  hence  the 
instrument  i&  sometimes  erroneously  stated  to  be  most 
sensitive  when  the  deflection  is  45^  The  only  impor- 
tance in  making  the  deflection  45^  lies  in  the  fact  that 
with  this  deflection  a  given  small  error  in  reading  the 
angle  will  have  a  minimum  €iffect  on  the  estimation  of 
the  current. 

To  prove  these  propositions  we  observe  first  that  by  (2) 

dy^  HI  +  tan^^' 

and  this  is  obviously  a  maximum  when  ^=0. 

Again  let  the  reading  be  in  error  bd  when  the  deflection  is 
really  6.  Then  the  current  is  estimated  by  (2),  and  if  y  is  the 
true  current  the  estimated  current  is  y  ±  ^,  or  y  ±  dy/dB.dO. 
The  error  in  estimation  of  the  current  is  ^/y  or  dyldOMly, 
But 


y  de  tim  6 

This  is  a  minimum  when  (1  -f*  tan^^)/tan  ^  is  a  minimum,  that  is 
when  tan  ^  =  1,  or  ^ = 46°. 

In   every  properly  constructed   absolute   galvanometer  the  Torsion  of 
torsion  of  the  suspension  ought  to  be  negligible,  and  if  a  quartz     Sospen- 
thread,  or  a  sufficient  length  of  silk  fibre  be  used,  it  will  be  negli-  sion  Fibre. 
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Pfible.  The  amount  of  torsion  may  however  be  estimated  as  follows. 
Let  the  needle  supposed  initially  in  the  magnetic  meridian  be 
turned  once  or  more  times  completely  round,  and  let  its  devia- 
tion from  the  magnetic  meridian  in  its  new  position  of  equili- 
brium be  noted  by  means  of  index  and  divided  scale,  or  mirror 
and  scale  or  telescope  provided  for  the  purpose.  If  a  be  the 
angular  deflection  of  the  magnet  from  tne  magnetic  meridian 
produced  by  turning  the  magnet  once  round,  the  angle  through 
which  the  thread  has  been  turned  is  2ir  -  a.  The  couple  pro- 
duced by  this  torsion  has  for  moment  MHeina,  Hence  by 
Corlomb's  law  of  the  proportionality  of  the  force  of  torsion  to 
the  twist  given,  the  couple  corresponding  to  deflection  B  is 
MH  sin  a  OK^tt  —  a).  Thus  if  a  current  y  produces  the  deflection 
0  the  equation  of  equilibrium  is 


B 
yG  cos  6  =  H  (sin  ^  +  ^ sin  a), 


and  therefore 

y  =  (,  +  ,^_?!".-)^.tan^ (7) 

\  27r  -  a  sm  6  J  G 

Electro.        yff^    ^^^   consider    absolute    electrodynamometers. 

dynamo-  .  ,        .  •' 

meters.  The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been 
invented  by  W.  Weber,  and  used  by  him  in  his 
researches  on  the  mutual  action  of  currents.  Electro- 
dynamometers  have  advantages  over  galvanometers  (1) 
in  having  no  magnet,  and  therefore  avoiding  altogether 
uncertainty  as  to  distribution  of  magnetism ;  (2)  in  not 
involving  for  the  reduction  of  their  indications  any 
knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  field  ;  but  are 
inferior  in  point  of  sensibility,  and  as  the  return  couple 
is  generally  given  by  a  bifilar  or  torsion  suspension  the 
accurate  estimation  of  its  value  is  a  matter  of  some 
diflBculty. 

The  galvanometer  designed  by  Professor  Fitzgerald 
and  described  above  could,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  easily  be 
adapted  for  use  as  an  clectrodynamometcr.  All  that  is 
required  is  the  substitution  of  a  proper  suspended  coil, 
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and  a  bifilar  auspension  for  the  needle.  The  same 
arrangement  of  nurrors  and  cylindrical  scale  would  be 
available  to  give  the  deflections. 

We  shall  describe  the  general  arrangement  and  mode  of  using  b.A.  Com- 
QQ  electrodynamo meter  with  reference  to  the  instrument  mtde  mittee'n 
by  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  for  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Elfctro- 
Electrical  atandaTds,  and  illuslraUd  in  Figs.  76,  77.  djnatto. 

The  first  o£  these  figures  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  tlia      meter. 
instrument,  the  second  the  detuls  of  the  suspension. 


Fiii.  78. 

The  bifilar  consists  of  two  wires  the  tension  of  which  is  main- 
tained the  same  by  tlieir  being  attached  to  a  piece  of  silk  thread 
which  passes  over  a  pulley,  as  shown  in  FiR.  77.  The  distance 
between  the  threads  is  adjusted  by  two  Roide  pulleys  which  can 
be  set  at  any  required  dislanca  apart  The  current  is  led  into 
the  suspended  coil  by  means  of  the  suspension  wires.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  made  whereby  the  current  can  be  sent  in  either 
direction  tiirough  each  coil. 
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Theory  of      The  iiiBtrument  as  stated  above  h&s  both  its  stationarj  and 

InBtra-      movable  coil  Byatema,  constructed  on  Helmholtz'a  plan  of  two 

ment.       equal  parallel  coils  at  8  distance  apart  equal   to  their  radius. 

The  Huspencied  coil  system  is  hung  so  that  it  ia  concentric  with 

the  fixed  coils,  and  when  there  is  zero  deflection  their  planen  are 

at  right  onglea  to  one  another. 


Fin.  77. 

When  the  axis  of  the  sospended  coil  mdltes  an  angle  jr/2  -  0 
with  the  plane  of  the  fixed  coil,  the  couple  9  due  to  the 
currents  and  tending  to  increase  the  dsfiection,  0,  has  the 
expi^ssion  given  in  (45)  or  (46),  page  271  above,  with  sign 
changed  and  cob  (jr/2-<^)  substituted  for  sin  ip.    Again  the  sus- 

iiended  coil  is  acted  on  by  a  couple  due  to  the  earth's  magnetic 
orce  H,  and  tending  to  diminiBh  n-/2-0.  Thus  (AG)  gives  for 
the  former  couple  4JVifW(?,3.coa  (w/2-i^),  since  *Z',=  1 ;  and  for 
the  other  couple  2«7''^,  ZTsin  d',  where  N,n,y,y',  are  the  numbers  of 
turns  and  the  currents  in  the  fixed  and  movable  ooila  respectively, 
and  ff  is  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  movable  coil  makes  with 
the  magnetic  meridian.  Thus  if  L  be  the  return  couple  due 
to  the  Buspension,  and  the  plane  of  the  fixed  coil  make  an  angle 
a  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  an  an^le  ^  with  the  axis  of 
the  movable  coil  in  the  undisturbed  position,  we  have  for  equili- 

i:Nll^r/G^g^f:of,^fi-\-&i-'i■'^'g^B.sm(fi'\■&  +  a)-I.=Q. 


I 
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The  value  of  X,  if  ^  be  Btnall,  is  proportional  to  sin  $j  bo  that 
L=F  sin  6, 

Ften  ^  =  \Nnrf^Qygy  (cos  iS  -  tan  ^  sin  j3) 

-  1ny'9x  -S'ltan  6  cos  (a  +  ^)  +  sin  (a  +  /S)} 

and  if  a  and  /3  be  both  small 

tan  d  =  \\^Nnrf/Q^x  c^s )3 -  Itt/g^  H  sin  (a  +  0) 

-  L  (16JV^2»VV'6^lVl'8in/3+33^niJyy'«6^l^l*)^  ,   (8) 

Now  a  direction  of  the  current  in  the  coils  being  assumed  as  Methods 

positive,  the  currents  are  sent  through  the  two  coils  according  to  of  Using 

the  adjoining  scheme  and  produce  the  corresponding  deflections  Instru- 

Bifi^B^o^m  ment. 


y 

1 

y    i 

6t 

+ 

+ 

— 

i 

6z 

+ 

6^ 

1 

+ 

Thus  we  get  bj  substitution  in  (8)  and  reduction 
F 


y/=i 


(tan  e^  +  tan  $^  -  tan  6^  -  tan  6^)  .    (9) 


4iV»(riyiC08/3 

If  y  =  y  this  gives  the  value  of  y'. 

By  this  method  H  is  eliminated,  and  it  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt,  when  readings  have  to  be  obtained  quickly,  as  when  the 
current  is  varying.     If  however  the  current  is  constant  enough 
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the  head  of  the  bifilar  suspension  may  be  turned  round  until  the 
suspended  coil  is  brought  back  to  its  original  position  after 
deflection.  When  this  is  the  case  the  angle  $  through  which 
the  coil  is  deflected  from  its  equilibrium  position  is  clearly 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  angle  4)  through  which  the  head  of 
the  bifilar  has  been  turned  round  from  the  position  of  paral- 
lelism with  the  plane  of  the  coil.  We  have  thus  6=  -/3,  For 
equilibrium  we  have  the  equation 

^sin/3  =  -  ^NnyyV^gi  +  ^nyg^H  sin  a. 

Taking  four  deflections  according  to  the  above  scheme,  we  get 
four  readings  of  the  head  of  the  bifilar  /S^,  fi^  ^^,  P4  =  -  ^n  -  ^29 
-  B^y  —  ^4,  and  so 

J*  sin  /Sj  =  -  F  sin  /Ss  =  -  ^^»^t/(^i^i  +  ^ny'giH  sin  a, 

« 

^'sin/Sg  =  -  Fs'inQ^  =  -  iNnyyO^g^  -  "Iny'g^H  sin  a 
Hence 

77'=  -  i-TTTi —  (^"^'^i  +  ^*°^2  "  ^*"  ^«  "  «*"^4)  •  (10) 

in  which  again  H  does  not  appear. 

Dynamo-       ^"^  absolute  electrodynaraometer  may  be  constructed,  as  de- 
meter      scribed  above  (p.  274),  of  two  single-layer  coils  placed  with 
made  of    their  centres  in  coincidence.    If  the  ratio  of  length  to  radius  be 
Two       as  proposed  above  in  each  case    v3/l,  the  value  of  the  couple 
Single      due  to  the  action  of  the  currents  will  be  as  given  in  (56),  p.  276, 
Coflf      STT^nn'yy'a^jrf/  Va^  +  ^ .  cos  (7r/2  -  0),  where  n,n'  are  the  num- 
bers of  turns  per  unit  length  in  the  two  coils,  ar,  f,  a^  a,  their 
respective  half-lengths  and  radii,  y,  y\  the  currents  in  them,  and 
7r/2  —  <t>  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  movable  coil  makes  with 
the  mean  plane  of  the  fixed  coils.     This  with  7r/2  — <^  replaced 
hy  ^  +  /3  is  to  be  used  in  the  formulae  (9)  and  (10)  given  above, 
instead  of  ^Nnyy'G^gi  cos  {$  +  /3).      Thus  the   equations  re- 
placing (9)  (10)  for  ttiis  case  are 

y^'  =  J  ^Jf-^/l  (tan  e,  +  tan  6.,  -  tan  d,  -  tan  6,)  .  (11) 
W  =-  -  i  ^^ff,  t  («n  ft  +  «in  /3,  -  sin  /S^  -  sin  Sd  .    (12) 
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Galvanometers  and  electrodynamometers  are  very  frequently       Non- 
used  which  by  themselves  are  not  capable  of  giving  measure-    Absolute 
ments  of  currents  in  absolute  units.      Such  instruments  are     Instru- 
**  calibrated  *'  by   some  reliable  method,  so  that  the  absolute     ments. 
values  of  the  currents  corresponding  to  any  given  deflections 
are  known.     In  general  they  difEer  very  much  from  the  so-called 
absolute  instruments    in  the  arrangement  of  their  coils,  &o., 
which  has  had  chiefly  in  view  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
possible  sensibility. 

We  shall  distinguish  between  instruments  which  have  in  their 
coils  a  great  many  turns  of  flne  wire,  so  that  the  resistance  of 
the  coil  system  amounts  to  at  least  several  hundred  ohms,  and 
those  instruments  the  resistance  of  which  is  comparatively  low. 
The  former  are  very  frequently  called  "potential "  instruments 
or  voltmeters  from  their  use  in  determining  the  difference  of 
potential  between  two  points  in  a  circuit  at  which  the  terminals 
are  applied;  the  latter  are  called  low  resistance  or  ''short  coil" 
instruments,  and  sometimes  (when  their  resistances  are  so  low 
that  one  of  them  can  be  placed  in  series  with  the  working 
circuit  without  materially  increasing  its  resistance)  "current 
or  amperemeters. 

First  taking  galvanometers,  we  shall  establish  some  general 
theorems  regarding  the  arrangement  of  their  coils,  then  very 
shortly  discuss  their  graduation  for  absolute  measurements,  and 
Anally  deal  with  graduated  electrodynamometers. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  galvanometer  have  a  certain  cylindric     Proper 
channel  which  is  to  be  filled  with  wire,  and  let  it  be  required  to    Gauge  of 
find  the  gauge  of  wire  with  which  it  ought  to  be  wound  if  it  is    Wire  for 
to  be  used  in  circuit  with   an   electrical  generator  of  given      Given 
electromotive  force  and  resistance.    Let  a  be  the  radius  of  cross-     Bobbin 
section  of  the  wire  employed,  c  the  thickness  of  the  covering,        ^^^ 
and  S  the  cross-section  of  the  channel  made  by  a  plane  through  Generator, 
the  axis.    The  portion  of  the  cross-section  occupied  by  each 
turn  will  be  (2/jf  +  2(?)*  if  the  turns  are  arranged  in  square  order 

in  the  cross-section,  and  (2fl5-j-  ^cY'J*dl^  if  they  are  arranged  in 
triangular  order.  This  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the 
covering  and  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  spires. 

Considering  at  present  the  first  case  only  we  see  that  the 
number  of  turns  is  Sji^  -j-  2^)*,  if  any' inaccuracy  introduced  by 
its  being  impossible  to  fit  an  exact  number  of  turns  into  a  com- 
plete layer  is  neglected.  If  r  be  the  mean  radius  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  channel,  the  whole  length  of  wire  is  approximately 
2iTrSI{2a  -f-  2^^*.  But  p  denoting  the  specific  resistance  of  the 
wire,  the  resistance  per  unit  length  is  p/wa*,  and  the  whole 
resistance  R  of  the  coil  is  iprSjia  +  cfa^.  For  a  given  current 
VOL.  IL  B  B 
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the  magnetic  force  at  the  needle  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
turns,  and  the  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  axis  may  therefore 
be  written  ^  ASyl(a  +  c)^  where  -^  is  a  constant.  If  E  be  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  generator,  and  E  the  resistance  of  the 
generator  and  wires  connecting  it  to  the  galvanometer  bobbin, 
we  have 

E 
y  =  - 


prS         ^  ^, 


2^2  (a  +  (?)2 

and  for  the  axial  component  of  magnetic  force 

JSE 


F  = 


'^,  +  It'ia  +  c)^ ('^> 


Since  the  numerator  is  constant,  this  has  its  maximum  value 
when  the  denominator  is  a  minimum.  Calculating  in  the  usual 
manner  the  necessary  condition,  we  find  the  equation 

a  biquadratic  for  the  determination  of  the  corresponding  value 
of  a.  But  for  the  reciprocal  l/R  of  the  resistance  of  the  bobbin 
we  have  the  value  2(a  +  cYa^jprS^  and  this  used  with  the  last 
equation  gives 

1  =  -^- (15) 

or  the  resistance  of  the  bobbin  should  have  to  the  resistance  of 
the  generator  and  connecting  wires  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of 
the  wire  when  bare  to  its  radius  when  covered. 

If  the  spires  are  arranged  in  triangular  order,  the  equation  of 
condition  corresponding  to  (4)  is 

2prS 

and  since,  in  this  case.  l/E  =  'J'6a\a  +  cfj^prS,  we  have  the 
same  result  as  before. 
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It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  magnetic  effects  of  a  given  Magnetic 

bobbin  wound  with  wire  of  different^auges,  the  thickness  of  coat-  Action  of 

ing  in  which  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  Bobbin  ns 

traversed  in  each  case  by  the  same  current,  are  proportional  to  depending 

the  squaro  root  of  the  resistance  of  the  coil.    For  we  have  then  on  Gaugt) 

(o+c)/a=^  or  a+c^&a.     Thus  by  what  has  been  shown  at  pp.  of  Wire. 
369,  370,  the  magnetic  effect  is  proportional  to  l/i^a*,  and  the 

resistance  to  IJJ^a*  ;  hence  the  magnetic  action  varies  as  Vi2. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  also  true  when  the  thickness  of  the 
covering  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  best  shape  of  cross-section  for  the  bobbin  of  an  ordinary  BestShape 
galvanometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  78.  The  curve  forming  the  of  Section 
external  boundary  of  the  cross-section  is  given  by  the  equation,  of  Bobbin. 

f^^p^aine (16) 

where  r  is  the  distance  of  any  point  P  of  the  surface  from  0 
the  centre  of  the  coil,  3  the  angle  POM  which  OP  makes  with 
the  axis  03f,  and  p  a  constant. 
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To  prove  this  note  that  the  axial  magnetic  force  due  to  a 
single  turn  of  wire  of  radius  a,  is  proportional  to  a/t^f  that  is  to 
sin  3/f^,  Let  now  this  turn  be  transferred  to  any  point  outside 
the  surface,  fulfilling  this  equation,  on  which  it  lies.    Then 

BB  2 
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whatever  the  radius  of  the  circle  into  which  it  is  now  bent,  the 
length  of  arc  which  it  furnishes  is  the  same  as  before,  and 
so  the  axial  magnetic  force  is  proportional  to  the  new  value  of 
sin  6lr^,  But  for  every  point  of  the  cross-section  outside  the 
boundary  fulfilling  (16)  the  value  of  sin  3/r^  is  smaller,  and  for 
every  point  within  the  boundary  is  greater,  than  for  a  point  on 
the  surface.  Thus  a  given  length  of  wire  produces  a  greater  or 
less  axial  magnetic  force  according  as  it  is  wound  without  or 
within  this  surface.  If  then  a  coil  be  wound  of  any  shape  of 
oross-section  the  external  boundary  of  which  does  not  fulfil  (16), 
by  removing  the  wire  from  one  part  of  the  coil  to  another, 
the  cross-section  may  be  brought  to  this  shape,  and  the  axial 
magnetic  force  increased. 

Fig.  78  shows  curves  for  different  values  of  /?,  and  the  two 
parallel  dotted  lines  indicate  a  cylindrical  chamber  left  for  the 
needle. 
Effect  of       In  the  investigation  given  above  (p.  370)  of  the  best  gauge 
Grading    of  wire  with  which  tp  fill  a  given  channel,  when  the  bobbin  is 
the  Gauge  to  be  used  with  a  generator  of  known  electromotive  force,  it  has 
^^R^v^  ^^  been  assumed  that  the  wire  must  be  of  uniform  thickness ;  and 
Bobbm.     yfQ  iiave  just  seen  what  is  the  best  form  of  cross-section  to  give 
a  coil  which  is  to  contain  a  given  volume  of  wire.     When  a 
coil  is  wound,  however,  each  additional  turn  of  wire,  though  it 
increases  the  axial  magnetic  force  for  a  given  current,  also  in- 
creases the  resistance  in  circuit,  and  thereby  diminishes  the 
current  produced  by  a  given  electromotive  force.     We  shall 
now  inquire  whether  by  winding  the  outer  layers  of  thicker 
wire  the  effect  of  increased  resistance  can   be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  volume  of  the  coil  supposed  without  chamber  for  the 
needle  is 


2jry  X  i  ji 

J  0 


0 


where  y  is  the  distance  of  the  mean  point  of  the  cross-section 
from  the  axis.    Now 


fS  sin  edrdd 


iff^d3 


the  limits  of  integration  being  0  and  p  (sin  ff)i  for  r,  and  0  and 
TT  for  6,    Hence  on  the  supposition  already  made 


'-^ 
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CoU. 


volume  of  coil  =  iirp^jsm^B  d6  '^ol^ed 

=  i^>^ (17) 

if  i\^  »  2ir  /  sinl^ .  dB,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  dimensions 

or  shape  of  the  coil.  The  chamber  contaiDing  the  needle 
should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,*  as  the  part  of  the  coil 
immediately  surrounding  the  magnet  is  the  most  valuable  ;  but 
it  will  always  cut  away  a  part  of  the  coil  depending  on  /?,  which 
may  be  denoted  hy/{p).  The  actual  volume  of  the  coil  is  thus 
^Np^  -f{p). 

If  now  dl  be  an  element  of  length  of  the  wire  composing  the 
coil,  and  p  the  parameter  of  the  generating  curve  of  the  surface 
on  which  it  lies,  then  since  \jp^  a  sin  Bji^^  the  axial  magnetic 

force  at  the  centre  is  y  /  dlji^  (  =  y5,  say),  where  jd  is  a  function 

of  the  whole  length,  /,  of  wire  in  the  coil  from  some  chosen 
point,  say  the  inner  end,  to  dl.  We  shall  suppose  the  wire  to  be 
of  a  different  gauge  at  different  places  in  the  coil.  If  its  radius 
at  dl  be  a,  the  thickness  of  the  covering  there  c^  and  the  winding 
be  in  square  order,  the  volume  occupied  by  dl  is  dl .  (2^  +  2^)^, 

so  that  the  whole  volume  is  /  dlA{a  +  cf  where  a  (and  cM  not 

constant)  is  a  function  of  /,  and  the  integral  is  taken  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  wire  in  the  coil. 

Let  the  coil  be  considered  as  made  up  of  layers  each  fulfilling 
the  equation  t^  =z  p^  sin  ^,  but  each  for  its  own  value  of  jp,  so 
that  0  is  a  function  ofp.  We  have  thus  for  the  volume  of  the 
space  between  the  layers  corresponding  to  p  and  p  -{-  dp  the 
expression  Npl^dp  —  /'{p)dp  =  {2a  +  2cfdly  if  dl  be  now  put 
for  the  length  of  wire  in  this  space.  Thus  dl=  {Xp^dp  -f(p)dp]l 
{2a  +  2c)*,  and  we  get 

iVp2  -  f'(p) 

^^  "^  yiiriTcf' ^p (i«) 

p  Nj^  -  r{p) 

If  the  generator  have  as  before  an  electromotive  force  Ey  and 
R*  denote  as  before  the  resistance  of  the  generator  and  connecting 

*  For  the  manner  of  winding  thft  space  close  to  the  magnet  se« 
p.  87^  billow. 
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wires,  we  have  y  =  Ej^R  +  R\  and  yG  =  EGI^R  +  R'),  To 
make  yG  or  Gl{R  +  AO  *  maximum  by  properly  grading  the 
wire,  we  have  9.0  to  choose  the  diameter  for  each  layer  that  the 
contribution  of  the  layer  to  Gl{R  +  R')  shall  be  as  great  as 
possible.  Now  imagine  any  layer  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
coil,  everything  else  remaining  the  same.  G  becomes  G  —  dG, 
and  R,  R  -  dR.     Thus  6/(72  +  R')  changes  by  {dG  -  GdH 

Bobbin  /(ij  +  R')\I{R  +  R'  -dR).  If  we  make  the  thickness  of  the 
^t^       layer  very  small,  GI{R  +i2')  will  be  the  same  whatever  layer  is 

graded     removed,  and  may  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  constant,  and 

"ire.       j^  ^g  ^j.g  considering  only  the  effect  of  a  particular  layer  we 

consider  i2  +  i2'  as  a  constant     We  have,  then,  to  lind  the 

value  oi  a  +  c  for  which  dG  -  GdR/{R  +  R')  is  a  maximum. 

li  a  +  che  denoted  by  u  the  necessary  condition  is 

d  ^^  G       d  ^^      ^ 

da  R-^R  du  ^ 

or 

d 

du  ^^      R  +R' 

d  ^ 

T-dG 


Performing  the  differentiations  on  the  values  of  dG  and  dR^ 
given  in  (18)  and  (19)  above,  we  find 

If  the  radius  of  the  T^nre  and  the  thickness  of  its  covering 
have  always  the  same  ratio,  that  is  if  u/a  is  constant,  we  have 
a/u  —  dafduy  or  ula  .  dajdu  «  1.  Hence  in  this  case  a  is  in 
simple  proportion  to  j9. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  thickness  of  the  covering  is  always 
the  same,  dafdu  =  1,  and  we  have  jD2(2fl  +  c)la^  =  constant. 

On  the  first  supposition,  denoting  a  by  ap  and  a  -f-  ^  by  fia, 
where  a  and  /3  are  constants,  and  putting  —  Njq  for  the  integral 
of  the  term  depending  on  the  chamber  in  which  the  mirror 
hangs,  we  find  from  (18) 

where /I  is  the  greatest  parameter  used  for  the  coil.     In  general 
q  depends  also  on  this  value  of;?,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
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figure,  is  nearly  constant  if  the  chamber  is  not  large.  It  is  a 
quantity  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  internal  dimensions 
of  the  chamber,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  parameter  of  the 
curve  which  would  generate  by  revolution  round  the  axis  a 
vohirae  equal  to  that  of  the  needle  chamber. 

We  see  from  (21)  that  ver^  little  is  gained,  when  this  mode  of 
winding  with  graded  wire  is  adopted,  by  making  p  large  in 
comparison  with  q. 

If  the  chamber  in  which  the  needle  hangs  is  cylindrical  and 
runs  right  through  the  coil,  the  needle  is  shorter  than  the 
diameter  of  the  smallest  spires,  and  every  spire  in  the  coil 
produces  an  effect  in  the  same  direction  on  the  needle.  If 
however  the  space  in  which  the  needle  hangs  is  not  made 
cylindrical,  the  shape  of  it  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  is 
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possible  to  place  spires  in  positions  in  which  they  produce  a 
magnetic  effect  opposed  to  that  of  the  coil  generally.*    To  see 

*  This  is  pointed  ont  in  Messrs.  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpner's 
paper,  PhU.  Mag,  July,  1890. 
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this  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  diagram  of  lines  of  force 
(Fig.  79)  due  to  a  single  turn  of  wire  of  radius  OA,  Take  any 
line  of  force  and  draw  a  tangent,  VN^  to  it  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis.  Then  it  is  clear  that  a  uniformly  magnetized  needle 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  half  of  which  is  represented  in 
position  and  length  by  PiV,  will  not  be  acted  on  by  an}' 
couple,  since  the  force  on  each  pole  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  magnet.  If  however  the  magnet  be  at  a 
greater  axial  distance,  the  force  upon  it  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  it  would  be  if  the  needle  were  very  short.  Thus  on 
a  needle  of  the  length  and  in  the  position  here  specified  two 
turns,  one  smaller,  the  other  larger  in  radius  than  the  turn 
shown  in  the  diagram,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  the  latter, 
would,  if  traversed  by  currents  in  the  same  direction,  produce 
opposite  couples.  The  smaller  turn  would  however  produce  a 
couple  in  the  same  direction  as  the  larger,  if  carried  ojBE  to  a 
sufficient  axial  distance  from  the  needle. 
Limiting  For  a  needle  of  given  length  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  curve  of 
Positions  limiting  positions  for  the  spires.  For  draw  the  line  AP(^ 
for  Spires  through  the  points  of  contact  of  tangents  perpendicular  to  the 
near  the  axis,  then  the  axial  distances  OJV^,  ON^  of  these  tangents  from  the 
Axis.  plane  of  the  spire  are  the  limiting  distances  of  the  spire  from 
ma^mets  of  the  half  length  -A^iPi,  ^^2^2*  ^c*  Then  by  supposing 
the  scale  of  the  diagram  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  N^T^  to  iV.Pj  we 
shall  have  a  spire  of  radius  OAxN^PilN^P^  in  the  position  to 
exert  zero  couple  on  a  needle  of  half  length  NP  when  at  an  axial 

distance  ON^  X  NyPJN^^ii  *°^  ^^  ^^^  other  points. 

Form  of        It  is  therefore  clearly  undesirable  to  fill  with  spires  wound  in 

Cavity  for  the  same  direction  as  the  rest  of  the  coil  the  space  near  the 

Needle,     needles,   beyond  the  limits  indicated  by  these   considerations. 

Figure  80*  shows  the  form  of  the  cavity  which  ought  to  be  left. 

If  it  is  possible  to  fill  any  of  this  space  with  wire,  it  should  be 

done,  but  the  spires  made  to  run  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 

that  the  couples  due  to  their  maenetic  action  may  be  in  the 

same  direction  as  that  due  to  the  rest  of  the  coil. 

Wiede-         A  form  of  galvanometer  very  convenient  in  many  respects  is 

mann's     that  invented  by  Wiedemann.f    A  circular  disk,  or  ring,  of  steel 

Aperiodic   about  2  cms.  in  diameter,  magnetized  parallel  to  a  diameter, 

ixalvano-    jg  guaponded  with  its  magnetic  axis  horizontal  and  forms  the 

meter,      needle  of  the  instrument.     This  needle  is  attached  to  the  lower 

end  of  a  bar  of  aluminium,  which  also  carries  the  mirror  (made 

*  From  Messrs.  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpner's  paper,  PhiL  Mag. 
July,  1890. 
t  Die  Lehre  v.d,  Elektricitdtj  vol.  iii.  p.  289. 
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of  thin  glass) ;  and  is  hung  within  a  damping  chamber  of 
copper,  by  a  cocoon  fibre,  from  a  torsion  head  above,  by  means 
of  which  the  effect  of  the  torsion  of  the  fibre  can  be  estimated. 
The  mirror  is  fixed  so  far  above  the  needle  that  it  is  clear  of 
the  coils,  and  is  viewed  through  a  telescope  in  the  ordinary 


Fig.  80. 


manner.  The  suspension  fibre,  aluminium  bar,  and  attached 
mirror  are  protected  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  and  case  fixed 
above  the  damping  chamber. 

A  pair  of  coils  is  arranged,  one  on  each  side  of  the  damping 
chamber,  with  their  axes  in  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
needle;    and  are   attached  to   sliding  pieces    so    that    their 
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distances  from  the  needle  can  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  the  sensibility  altered  accordingly.  The  openings  in  the 
coils  are  large  enough  to  allow  the  bobbins  to  slide  over  the 
damping  box  close  up  to  the  needle,  leaving,  in  the  closest 
position,  between  them  only  the  narrow  space  necessary  for 
the  tube  down  which  passes  the  fibre. 

Two  or  three  sets  of  pairs  of  coils  suitable  for  different 
purposes  are  provided  with  the  instrument.  When  the  needle 
moves  in  the  damping  box  of  copper  its  motion  is  resisted  by 
the  action  of  the  induced  currents  produced,  so  much  so  that  it 
hardly  oscillates  about  a  new  position  of  equilibrium. 
Action  of  In  Sir  William  Thomson^s  siphon-recorder  for  regifitering 
Siphon-  signals  sent  through  a  submarine  cable,  a  coil  of  wire  is  sus- 
Rccorder.  pended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  so  as  to  be  free  to  turn 
round  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  its  centre.  Within  the 
coil  is  fixed  an  iron  core  which  serves  to  concentrate  the  field  on 
the  coil.  When  the  coil  is  in  the  undeflected  position  the  planes 
of  its  spires  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  ; 
but  when  a  current  is  sent  through  the  coil  it  turns,  in  a  direction 
depending  on  that  of  the  current,  so  as  to  increase  the  magnetic 
induction  through  its  circuits.  A  return  couple  is  provided  in 
the  recorder  by  means  of  a  bifilar  suspension.  The  magnet  is 
either  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet,  or  an  electromagnet 
excited  by  a  local  current.  The  current  from  the  sending 
station  passes  round  the  coil,  which,  turning  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  according  as  a  *'dot*'  or  ^'dash"  is  being  indicated, 
actuates  the  writing  siphon. 

The  ordinary  dead  beat  reflecting  galvanometer  invented  by 
Thomson  for  cable  signalling  and  ordinary  testing  is  described 
at  p.  308,  Vol.  I. 
D'Arson-  The  application  of  this  arrangement  as  a  galvanometer  was 
val  Galva-  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition  of  Maxwell's  Electricity  and 
nometer.  Magnetism,  and  has  occurred  to  and  been  used  by  several  experi- 
menters. MM.  d'Arsonval  and  Deprez  have  however  brought 
such  instruments  into  general  use  for  several  purposes  connected 
with  practical  electric  work.  The  coil  is  hung  by  or  rather 
strung  on  a  stretched  metallic  wire,  by  which  the  current  enters 
and  leaves,  and  the  torsion  of  this  wire  gives  the  required  return 
couple.  A  core  of  iron  is  sometimes  used  within  the  coil  as  in 
the  siphon-recorder.  This  if  used  at  all  should  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  coil,  so  that  the  coil  may  be  adjusted  relatively 
to  the  core,  and  pole-faces  of  the  magnet.  A  mirror  attached  to 
the  coil  enables  the  deflections  to  be  measured  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Advan-        ^jjig  {Q^m  of  galvanometer  possesses  some  advantages.     It 
lages. 
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can  ba  mnde  very  eenRitire  bj  increaaing  the  inteneily  of  the 
field,  «nd  the  coil  possessoB  dead-beat  quality  in  «  high  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  (lamping  action  of  the  induced  currenta 
produced  in  it  when  it  is  moving  in  the  field.  (See  Chnp.  XIN.) 
'"   ""   ~"     "         }nly  to   a   alight  estent  directly  affected  by 
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external  maeTietic  hodiee,  since  these  unlesB  very  highly  magne- 
tized can  only  slightly  aSect  the  lie!d  in  which  the  coil  is  placed. 
An  improved  form  due  to  Meaara.  Ayrton  and  Mather ie  shown 
in  Kig.  81-  The  coil  ia  enclosed  in  a  silver  tube  hung  by  a 
flattened  wire  of  phoaphor-bronze,  with  spiral  &f  phoaphor- 
bronze  for  lower  connection. 
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It  is  desirable  that  the  magnetic  field  of  such  a  galvanometer 

should  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  in  a  manner  at  least 

which  cannot  be  completely  taken  account  of,  and  hence  the  use 

of   iron  cores  in  the    suspended  coils  is  inadvisable.    Messrs. 

Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpner*  have  found  it  possible  to  make 

such  a  galvanometer  give  deflections  proportional  to  deflections 

by  dispensing  with  the  iron  core,  and  fitting  iron  pole-pieces  to 

the  stationary  magnets,  so  shaped  that  the  moving  coil  cut  lines 

of  force  always  at  the  same  rate  as  tlie  deflection  varied. 

Best  Shape      It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  Matherf  that  in  instruments 

of  Coils  m  such  as  this  in  which  suspended  coils    are  used  in  magnetic 

D' Arson-    fields,  these  coils  should  be  long  and  narrow,  and  that  the  cross- 

val  Galva-  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  should  be  two  equal  circles 

nometers.   touching  on  the  axis.      To  prove  this,  it  is  to  be  observed 

first,  that  if  the  magnetic  moment  contributed  by  any  portion 

of  the  wire  be   made  greater  by  increasing  the    breadth    of 

the   spire  in  which   it  is  placed,  the  moment    of    inertia   of 

that  part  is  increased  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  thus  the  period 

of  free  vibration  of  the  coil  is  increased.     The  period  of  the 

coil  is   generally   limited  by  practical   requirements,   and    we 

have  therefore  to  consider  what  the  form  of  the  coil  should  be, 

so  that  for  a  given  moment  of  inertia  there  may  be  a  maximum 

magnetic  moment,  or  for  a  given  magnetic  moment  a  minimiun 

moment  of  inertia.      The  solution  is  the  same  for  both  these 

cases.    Consider  (Fig.  82)  an  element  JEJ,  of  area  dS,  of  a  cross- 
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Fig.  82. 

section  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  A,  and  let  n  be  the 
number  of  turns  per  unit  of  area.  If  y  be  the  current  in  each 
the  current  crossing  ds  is  yndS.  The  couple  round  the  axis 
exerted  on  unit  of  length  of  this  part  of  the  coil  parallel  to  the 
axis  is  yndS .  H  r  sin  3,  where  H  is  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field,  r  the  distance  of  the  element  from  the  axis,  and  0  the  angle 
between  AE  and  H.  If^  be  the  average  density  of  the  coil,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  unit  length  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  having 

♦  Phil,  Mag,  July,  1890.  f  -P'**^-  ^^'  May,  1890. 
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the  section  dS^  is  pf^dS.  The  ratio  of  couple  to  moment  of 
inertia  for  this  part  is  thus  yn  H  sin  Bjpr^  and  this  is  to  be  made 
a  maximum  for  every  element  of  the  coil.  Thus  sin  tfjr  is  to  be 
made  a  maximum,  since  the  other  quantities  are  constant.  Tlie 
endn  of  the  coil  are  ineffective  as  regards  magnetic  action,  and 
hence  so  far  as  they  ore  concerned  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
distance  of  each  element  from  the  axis  as  small  as  possible.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  the  poles  should  be  close  in  oraer  to  ensure 
with  ordinary  mafipnets  as  intense  a  magnetic  field  as  possible. 
Consider  now  the  curve  the  equation  of  which  is 


r  =  c  sin  d 


(22) 


where  ^  is  a  constant.  A  family  of  such  curves  can  be  drawn 
for  different  values  of  Cy  and  they  are  all  circles  touching  in  the 
point  A,  Now  let  an  element  of  wire  be  carried  from  the  surface 
fulfilling  this  equation  to  a  point  lying  outside.  For  such  a 
point  sin  6/r  has  a  smaller  value.  For  a  point  lying  inside 
sin  $/r  is  greater.  Thus,  if  the  cross-section  of  the  coil  be  filled 
up  within  an}'^  circle  r  =  ^  sin  ^,  a  diminution  of  the  value  of 
sin  S/r  would  be  produced  by  transferring  any  portion  of  the  wire 
to  any  other  unoccupied  position. 

The  coil  should  therefore  be  made  long  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  and  have  the  fonn  of   cross-section  shown  in  Figure  83, 
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Fig.  83. 


namely,  two  circles  touching  on  the  axis  at  the  point  A.  The 
pole-faces  should  also  be  correspondingly  long,  and  be  broad 
enough  to  give  a  nearly  uniform  field  at  the  coil,  if  they  are  not 
shaped  so  as  to  accomplish  the  object  stated  above. 

Ijie  passage  of  the  current  along  the  suspension  wire  is  apt 
to  seriously  affect  the  constant  of  tne  instrument,  by  altering  its 
torsional  rigidity.    Suspensions  made  of  twisted  strips  of  thin 

?hosphor-bronze  have  been    used    by   Professors  Ayrton    and 
'erry  in  several  of  their  well-known  instruments.    These  have 
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small  torsional  rigidity  aud  great  radiating  surface,  and  are 
therefore  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  use  as  torsion  suspensions 
which  at  the  same  time  act  as  conductors. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  connection  by  Messrs.  Ayrton, 
Mather,  and  Sumpner  that  by  making  both  coil  and  suspension 
of  platinum-silver  compensating  effects  arc  produced.  If  the 
rise  of  temperature  were  the  same  both  in  the  coil  and  the  sus- 
pension there  would  be  exact  compensation,  since  the  percentage 
increase  of  resistance  of  platinum-silver  is  nearly  equal  to  its 
percentage  diminution  of  torsional  rigidity. 

The  temperature  variation  of  resistance  is  very  slight  in  the 
case  of  the  alloy  called  platinoid,  now  much  in  use  for  galva- 
nometer and  other  coils,  and  on  this  account  Mr.  Mather^ 
strongly  recommends  its  use  for  the  suspended  coils  of  D'Arsonval 
voltmeters,  and  of  rheostats  for  use  with  such  coils. 
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In  order  to  obtain  sensibility,  galvanometers  are  frequently 
made  with  astatic  needles,  that  is  suspended  needle-systems 
which  in  a  uniform  field  are  either  in  equilibrium  in  any  position 
or  experience  only  a  comparatively  slight  directive  action.  An 
astatic  system  generally  consists  of  two  similar  horizontal  needles 


*  Electrician,  Jan.  8,  1892. 
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uf  equal  magnetic  moment  arranged  parallel  to  one  another 
with  their  poles  turned  in  opposite  directions,  as  at  A^  Fig.  84, 
so  that  the  resultant  couple  on  the  system  is  zero  or  very  nearly 
80.  Most  commonly  the  needles  are  placed  horizontally,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  with  their  centres  in  the  .  x  i.- 
same  vertical  line.  In  general  however  the  needles  are  not  quite  o't'v^  c 
parallel,  and  the  system  behaves  like  a  needle  of  very  small  vL/iTs 
magnetic  moment  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  line  bisecting  the 
obtuse  angles  between  the  projections  of  the  needles  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane  as  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  84.  It  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  an  astatic 
system  properly  acts,  but  if  this  were  so  the  sensibilitv  of  the 
arrangement  would  be  entirely  a  matter  of  accident.  When  the 
system  is  so  used  moreover  it  is  affected  by  the  slightest 
external  magnetic  influence,  and  is  a  source  of  great  trouble 
through  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  definite  zero  position. 

An  astatic  system  when  quite  accurately  made  has  the  needles    Perfectly 
exactly  in  one  plane,  and  has  almost  perfect  astaticism  in  a     Astatic 
uniform  field,  and  the  sensibility  is  obtained  by  producing,  by  System  in 
means  of  a  magnet  placed  at  some  distance,  a  resultant  magnetic    DiffereD- 
field  which  is  not  uniform  over  the  needle  system,  and  therefore  ti*l  Field, 
gives  a  differential  action  which  furnishes  the  necessary  directive 
force  on  the  needles.     An  astatic  galvanometer  with  directing 
magnet  is  shown  in  Fig.  85.*     The  instrument  illustrated  is  ^v 
one  form  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  astatic  reflecting  galvano-  ^^l^^^ 
meter.    The  details  of  the  supports  of  the  coils,  needles,  Ac.    Q^ivano- 
will  be  clear  from  the  Figure :  the  coils  as  will  be  seen  are     meter, 
hinged  so  as  to  turn  back  to  allow  the  suspended  system  to  be 
easily  got  at.    Each  needle-system  is  a  group  of  short  needles, 
and  there  are  two  sets  of  coils,  one  containing  each  group  of 
needles,  and  joined  in  such  a  way  that  the  actions  on  the  needles 
conspire.     Sometimes  a  single  coil  only  is  used  enclosing  one  of 
an  astatic  pair  of  needles.     In  this  ease  although  the  coil  exerts 
couples  in  the  same  direction  on  both  needles,  the  principal 
turning  action  is  exerted  on  that  which  is  inside  the  coil. 

Another  arrangement  of  astatic  galvanometer  is  shown  in     Gray's 
Fig.  86.     It  is  a  slight  modification  of  one  adopted  by  Prof.  T.     Astatic 
Gray  and  the  author  for  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer  con-    Galvano- 
structed  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  resistance  of  glass.f      meter. 

*  This  cut  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Cambridge  Instrument 
Making  Co. 

t  Proc,  R,S.  Ko.  230,  1884.  A  similar  arrangement  of  needles  has,  it 
appears,  been  used  also  by  Herr  Rosenthal  and  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  See 
Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Sumpner,  loc,  cU, 
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The  needlea  are  a  pair  of  horaeslivee  of  hard  it«el  as  shown  in 
Fig.  67,  and  are  arranged  in  two  parallel  rertical  planea  eo  that 
the  poleu  of  one  enter  the  cores  of  one  pair  of  the  four  coils  C,  C 
the  poles  of  the  other  the  cores  of  the  other  pair  of  coils.  The 
four  coils  are  fixed  ia  a  plate  with  their  axes  parallel,  and  their 
faces  in  one  plane ;   ana  the  horseshoes  are  connected  by  a 


^J^^ 

^'^T^ 


Fia.  8S, 

curved  bar  of  aluminium  so  that  one  enters  from  one  side  of  the 
coi!  system,  the  other  from  the  other  side  as  shown  by  the  hori' 
zontttl  section  in  Fig.  87.  The  instrument  is  supported  on  a 
plate  of  vulcanite  standing  on  vulcanite  feet  to  give  iniiulation. 
And  the  coils  were  wound  on  vulcanite  bobbins.  The  coils  are 
joined  so  that  when  a  current  passes  both  horseshoes  are  dragged 
VOL.  H.  C  C 
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further  into  their  coils,  or  both  pushed  out  at  the  same  time. 
The  needle-system  is  thus  turned,  and  the  deflection  is  measured 
by  means  of  a  mirror  and  scale  in  the  usual  manner.  The  total 
resistance  of  the  four  coils  was  approximately  30,000  ohms ;  and 
the  highest  sensibility  obtained  when  the  instrument  was  set  up 
was  such  that  a  current  1/10^^  ampere  produced  a  deflection  of 


Fig.  87. 

1  division  on  a  scale  at  about  a  metre  distance.    The  period  of 
the  coil  was  however  for  many  purposes  inconveniently  long. 

A  very  elaborate  instrument  on  this  principle  was  made  for 
the  Central  Institution,  London,  from  drawings  made  by  Prof. 
Ayrton  in  consultation  with  Prof.  T.  Gray.  A  full  description 
will  be  found  in  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Ayrton,  Mather,  and 
Sumpner  above  referred  to. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  arrangement  of  coils  and  needles 
described  above  is  that  a  great  portion  of  tiie  wire  of  the  coils  is 
placed  very  near  to  the  poles  of  the  needles,  and  in  a  very 
favourable  position  for  exerting  the  electromagnetic  action 
required.  The  instrument,  particularly  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
is  very  easily  made,  and  it  does  not  cost  more  than  an  instrument 
of  the  ordinary  kind.  Of  course  a  single  horseshoe,  or  S  or  Z 
shaped  bar,  might  be  placed  horizontally,  and  acted  on  by  a  pair 
of  coils,  and  the  principle  thus  applied  to  a  single  needle  non- 
astatic  instrument.  In  astatic  instruments,  however,  of  this 
form  it  is  decidedly  preferable,  as  shown  below,  to  use  vertical 
needles. 
Vertical  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  line  joining  the  poles  or  centres 
Astatic  of  gravity  of  magnetic  polarity  in  each  horseshoe  be  vertical. 
Needles,  the  system  is  perfectly  astatic  for  a  uniform  field,  for  each 
vertical  horseshoe  is  itself  perfectly  astatic.  The  pair  of  horse- 
shoo  needles  can  thus  be  adjusted  to  have  as  nearly  as  may  bo 
perfect  astaticism  in  a  uniform  field^  and  thus  made  to  preserve 
a  nearly  constant  zero  when  under  directive  force,  a  result  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  ordinary  arrangement 
of  horizontal  needles  and  which  certainly  rarely  exists  when  a 
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horizontal  magnet  or  magnets  placed  above  or  in  an  unsym- 
metrical  position  relatively  to  the  needles  is  employed  to  regu- 
late the  sensibility,  as  then  one  of  the  needles  must  be  magnetized 
and  the  other  demagnetized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depend- 
ing on  the  position  of  the  magnet.  According  to  this  latter 
arrangement,  if  we  suppose  the  needles  to  be  parallel  or  nearly 
so,  and  H  to  be  the  magnetic  field  intensity  at  the  upper  needle, 
H'  that  at  the  lower  needle  in  the  same  direction,  m  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  upper  needle,  m'  that  of  the  lower  needle,  y  the 
current  flowing,  6  the  deflection  produced,  and  K  a  constant,  we 
have — 

y  =  if  g"*  -  g'"*' tan  0 (23) 

VI  +  m' 

The  sensibility  of   an   astatic    instrument   with    horizontal  Sensibility 
needles  us  measured  by  the  tangent  of  the  deflection-angle  for  a  of  Astatic 
given  current  is  thus  very  great,  as  H»>  -  "K'm'  can  be  made,  and    Cralvano- 
is  generally,  very  small.    According  to  the  values  of  m,  wi',  H,      n^eter. 
H',  the  instrument  may  or  may  not  be  seriously  affected  by 
external  magnets^  accidentally  displaced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  instrument,  or  by  slight  changes  otherwise  caused  in  the 
magnetic  field.     It  has  been  argued  that  since  Hi  H'  (which  are 
nearly  equal)  have  each  a  considerable  value,  any  slight  mag- 
netic disturbance  producing  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
change  in  each  of  these  quantities  cannot  sensibly  affect  the 
value  of  the  sensibility. 

This  however  is  a  fallacy,  as  when  the  instrument  is  very 
sensitive,  and  Hwi  — H'wi'  is  therefore  very  nearly  zero,  an  ex- 
ceedingly feeble  magnetic  disturbance  changing  H  and  H',  as  it 
will  generally  do,  by  the  same  absolute  amount,  and  hence 
in  very  slightly  different  proportions,  may  suffice  to  alter 
Hm  — HW  by  an  amount  comparable  with  its  former  value. 
The  equilibrium  position  of  the  needles,  for  zero  or  any  given 
current,  will  thus  be  subject  to  variation. 

Slight  changes  in  all  or  any  of  the  quantities  m,  m\  JL,  H' 
may,  therefore,  affect  the  constant  of  the  ordinary  imperfectly 
astatic  instrument  very  seriously,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  con- 
stant has  to  be  continually  redetermined,  for  it  is  very  sensitive 
to  magnetic  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  needles  adjusted  to  be  accurately     Advan- 
vertical  these  disadvantages  do  not  exist.     The  needles  retain     tages  of 
their  astaticism  for  uniform  field  and  cannot  be  affected  in  the    Arrange- 
same  way  by  directing  magnets.    Then  H,  H'  being  the  hori-      "lent. 
zontal  field  intensities  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the 
needles,  y  the  current  strength,  6  the  deflection  of  the  needles, 

c  c  2 
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and  K  a  constant  depending  on  the  coils,  we  have  approxi- 
mately— 

y«=r(H-H0  8in^ (24) 

The  Rensibility  of  the  instrument  can,  therefore,  be  increased 
to  any  desired  extent  by  placing  the  magnet  M  (Fig.  86)  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  needles  (or  by  counteracting  its  action 
b}'  a  smaller  magnet  placed  nearer  to  the  needles)  so  as  to  make 
Effect  of    H-H'  sufliciently  small.     Further,  variations  of  the  strength 
f  s?**^^>l  of  the  horseshoe  needles  produce  no  effect  unless  they  consist  of 
f  N^^di       ^^*"^®^  ^^  magnetic  distribution,  which  may  produce  a  deviation 
o     ee    as.  f^^^  perfect  astaticisra.     When  the  instrument   is    properly 
adjusted  and  the  needles  are  asnearl}'  as  possible  uniformly  mag- 
netized, but  little  disturbance  of  this  kind  can  be  produced  by 
the  magnetizing  action  of  the  coils,  since  both  poles  of  each  have 
their  magnetism  augmented  or  diminished  at  the  same  time  in 
the  arrangement  of  Fig.  86,  or  both  poles  of  one  are  magnetized 
more  intensely  in  some  degree,  and  both  poles  of  the  other 
weakened  if  both  needles  enter  the  coils  from  the  same  side. 

Another  possible  arrangement  of  such  a  system  of  needles  is 

with  like  poles  turned  in  similar  directions.    The  system  will 

still  b^  perfectly  astatic  if  properly  adjusted;  and  to  give  a 

return  couple  towards  a  zero  position  a  magnet  may  be  used, 

placed,  for  example,  horizontally  in  the  vertical  plane  at  right 

angles  to  the  front  of  the  instrument,  in  a  line  passing  through 

the  suspension  thread.     If  this  magnet  be  placed  nearer  to  say 

the  lower  ends  than  the  upper  ends  of  the  needles,  and  the 

polarity  of  the  end  turned  towards  the  needles  he  of  the  same 

name  as  that  of  the  nearer  ends  of  the  needles,  they  will  have  a 

position  of  stable  equilibrium  when  no  current  is  flowing,  with  a 

horizontal  line  joining  a  pole  of  each  needle  at  right  angles  to 

the  direction  of  the  magnet.     The  accurate  law  of  variation  of 

deflection  with  current  is,  however,  in  this  case  more  complicated, 

and  the  instrument  in  some  cases  might  have  to  be  graduated 

by  experiments  with  known  currents  of  different  amounts.   Any 

change   also  of  the   magnetic   distribution    of  the   controlling 

magnet  would  affect  the  indications  of  the  instrument. 

Various        It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  horseshoe 

arrange-     needles  being  placed   in  these  instruments  at  a   considerable 

ments  of   distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension,  a  very  small   value  of 

Vertiwil     H-H'  is  sufficient  to  give  the  needle  system  such  a  directive 

^static     force  as  to  prevent  any  great  error  due  to  the  rigidity  or  the 

Needles,    viscosity  of  tfie  suspending  fibre. 

The  needle  system  may  be  hung  in  a  unifonn  field,  and  a 
small  needle  rigidly  connected  with  it,  but  placed  so  as  not  to 
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be  perceptibly  affected  by  the  coils,  used  to  give  directive  force 
to  the  magnetic  eystem.  This  small  needle  may  be  hung  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  turned  round  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  also  round  a  vertical  axis,  so  as  to 
enable  both  the  sensibility  and  the  zero  of  the  instrument  to 
be  adjusted.  When  the  galvanometer  is  not  intended  for 
ballistic  experiments,  the  frame  on  which  the  small  needle  is 
mounted  may  conveniently  be  immersed  in  a  liquid  and  made  to 
act  as  a  vane  for  bringing  the  needle  system  quickly  to  rest. 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  would  not  be  astatic,  but  would 
give  great  sensibility  on  account  of  the  leverage  of  the  horse- 
shoe needles  as  arranged. 

Thus  if  m  denote  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  small  needle, 
H  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  k  a 
constant  depending  on  the  coils,  <(>  the  strength  of  pole  of  each 
of  the  horseshoes  (supposed  of  equal  strength),  and  d  the  distance 
of  these  poles  from  the  suspension  thread,  we  have,  since  tlie 
deflection  is  small,  for  the  turning  couple  exerted  by  the  coils 
4C%0</,  and  for  the  return  couple  mHB^  and  therefore — 

C=^—, (25) 

Of  course  this  arrangement  is  applicable  whether  like  or  un- 
like poles  are  turned  in  similar  directions.  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage that  any  change  of  m  or  0  or  of  both  would  affect  the 
constant  of  the  instrument. 

The  sensibility  of  any  of  these  arrangements  might  also  be 
increased  by  bringing  out  a  very  light  arm,  say  from  the  middle 
of  the  cross-bar  connecting  the  horseshoes,  or  from  any  other 
convenient  point,  and  hanging  the  mirror  by  means  of  a  bitilar, 
one  thread  of  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  extremity  of  this 
arm,  and  the  other  to  a  near  fixed  point.  The  distance  between 
the  fibres  being  small  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  arm, 
small  deflections  would  be  greatly  multiplied.  This  device 
would,  no  doubt,  render  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  delicacy  of 
manipulation  necessary  in  the  operator  or  experimenter,  but 
it  or  some  similar  plan  might  in  some  cases  be  adopted,  and 
the  constiuction  of  these  instruments  renders  its  application 
to  them  very  easv.  Astatic 

The  astatic  galvanometer  described  above  may  be  modified  as     System 
follows.   Instead  of  a  set  of  four  coils  with  hollow  cores  and  horse-       ^jth 
shoe  needles  as  described,  eight  coils  may  be  used — one  set  of    Straight 
four  arranged  in  rectangular  order  in  a  vertical  plane  facing  a    Vertical 
second  set  of  four  similar  coils  in  a  parallel  plane  at  a  small  distance    Needles. 
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Ballistic 

GalvaDO- 

meters. 


from  the  first  Two  straight  needles  of  thin  steel  wire  connected 
together  as  rigidly  as  possible  by  very  light  bars  of  aluminium, 
are  so  chosen  as  to  length  and  so  arranged  that  tliey  hang  from 
a  single  silk  fibre  with  their  lengths  vertical  and  a  magnetic 
pole  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  each 
mutually  opposite  pair  of  coils.  A  magnet  giving  a  dififerential 
field  at  the  needles,  if  their  like  poles  are  turned  in  dissimilar 
directions,  or  any  other  arrangement  may  be  used,  and  a  current 
sent  through  the  coils  in  any  desired  way  by  means  of  a  distri- 
buting plate  or  otherwise. 

Astatic  galvanometers  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  pattern  are 
usually  made  with  two  coils,  one  above  the  other,  split  into  four 
by  a  narrow  vertical  space  in  which  the  needle  system  is  sus- 
pended, and  which  admits  of  the  ready  removal  of  the  needles  for 
adjustment.  In  this  space  may  be  hung,  in  a  plane  nearly 
parallel  (when  no  current  is  flowing)  to  the  two  coils,  two  thin 
magnetic  needles  of  steel  wire  side  by  side,  kept  with  their 
lengths  accurately  vertical,  and  at  a  short  distance  apart  (say  i 
or  f  of  an  inch)  by  light  aluminium,  or  other  non-magnetic  bars. 
Such  a  system  of  needles  with  unlike  poles  turned  in  similar 
directions  would  plainly  experience  a  similar  magnetic  action 
to  that  exerted  by  the  coils  on  the  needles  in  the  ordinary 
so-called  astatic  combination.  But  two  straight  vertical  needles 
would  plainly  be  perfectly  astatic  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  ; 
and  this  astaticism  for  uniform  field  would  not  be  liable  to 
disturbance  from  any  arrangement  of  magnets  applied  to  give 
directive  force  to  the  system,  as,  for  example,  one  or  more 
magnets  directing  the  system  by  means  of  a  more  powerful 
action  at  one  end  of  the  needle  system  than  at  the  other,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  85  and  86,  or  magnets  arranged  symmetrically  with 
respect  to  both  ends  of  the  needles.  An  instrument  with  such  a 
Hystem  of  needles  ought  therefore  to  be  subject  to  but  slight, 
if  any,  disturbance  in  ordinary  circumstances  of  sensibility 
when  masses  of  steel  or  iron  are  being  moved  about  at  some 
little  distance,  and  would  we  think  be  found  useful  in  such 
cases,  as  for  example  in  cable  testing  rooms. 

A  very  sensitive  galvanometer  has  been  made  for  the  Central 
Institution  at  South  Kensington,  under  Prof.  Ayrton's  superin- 
tendence. Great  attention  has  been  given  to  details  of  arrange- 
ment, and  specially  good  insulation  has  been  obtained  by 
supporting  the  coils  on  corrugated  vulcanite  pillars.'*' 

A  ballistic  galvanometer  is  an  instrument  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  which 


*  See  Phil.  Mag.  July,  1890. 
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passes  in  a  current  of  short  duration.  It  is  so  called  because 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  needle-system  is  made  so  grear^ 
and  consequently  the  free  period  of  vibration  so  long,  that  the 
current  has  begun  and  ended  before  the  needle  has  sensibly 
moved  from  its  initial  position  ;  just  as  in  a  ballistic  pendulum 
the  change  of  momentum  of  an  impinging  bullet  has  entirely 
taken  place  before  the  massive  bob  has  moved  from  the 
position  of  stable  equilibrium  which  it  has  under  the  action  of 
gravity. 

The  arrangement  of  needles  takes  many  different  forms.  For 
example  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  constructed  a  ballistic 
galvanometer  in  which  the  needles  were  each  a  built-up  sphere 
of  small  magnets* ;  the  form  of  galvanometer  referred  to  at 
p.  386  above  was  constructed  for  ballistic  use,  and  several  others 
on  the  same  principle  have  been  made  for  the  same  purpose  ;  in 
other  cases  the  needle  is  a  disk  of  steel  carefully  polished  to 
serve  as  mirror,  and  magnetized  parallel  to  a  diameter  which  is 
made  horizontal  when  the  needle  is  suspended. 

The  coil  should  always  be  set  up  so  that  the  needles  rest  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis.  This  enables  the  needle  if  the  deflec- 
tion is  kept  small  to  be  only  slightly  affected  by  the  magnetizing 
action  of  the  current  in  the  coil. 

The  arrangements  of  coils  is  the  same  as  in  galvanometers  for 
steady  currents,  except  that  on  account  of  the  influence  of 
induced  currents  produced  by  the  moving  magnets  the  coils 
should  be  made  with  non-metallic  cores  or  tubes ;  or  if  metallic 
tubes  are  used  they  should  be  slit  longitudinally  from  end  to 
end. 

The  siphon-recorder  (or  d'Arsonval  Deprez)  arrangement  may 
also  be  used  for  ballistic  purposes. 

Let  a  be  the  initial  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the   Theory  of 
plane  of  the  coil,  and  B^  the  angle  which  the  needle  would  make        the 
with  its  initial  position  at  the  extremity  of  its  deflection  if  there    Ballistic 
were  no  damping  action.     If  M  be  the  magnetic  moment  of  the    Galvano- 
needle  supposed  short,  and  Gy  the  magnetic  force  at  the  needle      meter, 
produced  by  a  current  y  in  the  coil,  the  turning  couple  on  the 
needle  is  M  Gy  cos  a.     Hence  if  mJI^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  needle,  we  have  when  the  current  is  y  and  the  deflection 
from  zero  B, 

d^e      MGy  ,ofi\ 

rr-   —  — rr^^-  cos  a (26) 


See  Chap.  XL  below. 
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1. 
Neglect- 
ing 
"Damp- 
ing" of 
Needle. 


If  the  wbole  current  passes  before  there  is  any  sensible  de- 
flection, we  have^  integrating  over  the  whole  time  during  which 
the  current  lasts, 


de 

dt 


0=0 


M  Q  cos  a 


jydt 


MO  COB  a 


« 


(27) 


if  Q  be  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  in  the 
transient  current. 

Hence  the  kinetic  energy  given  to  the  magnet  is 


HfL 


(26) 


This  kinetic  energy,  as  the  magnet  swings  round  and  comes 
to  rest  in  the  magnetic  field  of  horizontal  intensity  H,  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  earth,  is  changed  into  magnetic  energy 
of  amount  (|see  p.  6  above)  MH  (1  —  cos  B{),  Equating  this 
to  the  value  of  the  kinetic  energy  just  found,  we  get 

^  M(j^  cos^tt 


2. 

Taking 

into 
account 
"  Damp- 
ing "  of 
Needle. 


If  The  the  complete  period  of  free  vibration  of  the  needle, 

we  have  T=2ir  JmF^jMH,  or  rnk'/M  «  HT^jAirK    Thus  the  last 
equation  becomes 

Q^HT^mhfi, 

vG    cos  a 

To  take  into  account  the  damping  action  exerted  on  the 
needle  by  the  air,  &c.,  and  by  the  induced  currents  produced  in 
the  coil  by  the  motion  of  the  needles,  we  shall  suppose  the 
deflection  to  be  small  enough  to  allow  the  sine  of  the  deflection 
to  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  angle,  and  take  the  retarding  couple 
as  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity,  as  it  will  be  if  the 
velocity  is  not  too  great.  This  theory  will  be  sufficient,  as  the 
angular  deflection  can  always  be  kept  small,  and  nevertheless  be 
read  with  accuracy ;  its  suiallness  moreover  prevents  the  angular 
velocity  from  becoming  too  great. 

Let  then  the  magnet  make  a  small  oscillation  in  the  field  of 
intdnsity  Hy  and  under  the  influence  of  the  damping  couple 
K  dB/dt,    The  equation  of  motion  is 
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^^+_^^  +  ^^  =  0     ....     (30) 

of  which  the  solution,  if  T^  be  the  observed  period  under  the 
influence  of  the  damping,  is 

^^'  .    (31) 


3  =  Aexpi^-  Ki/imi^)  sin  —-/     .    . 

•'I 


where  J  is  a  constant,  and  /  is  reckoned  from  the  instant  of 
passing  through  the  undisturbed  position.  Ti  is  given  by  the 
equation 


'  7 


toA*      4tm''k* 


Equation  (31)  indicates  simple  harmonic  motion   of  range  J^^ganth- 
diminishing  in  geometric  progression  as  the  time  mcreases  by  ™^^^«/^~- 
successive  intervals  each  equal  to  TJ2.    The  Napenan  logarithm      mem. 
of  the  ratio  of  any  one  amplitude  to  that  which  succeeds  after 
an  interval  T^/2  is  KTJimk^.    This  is  called  the  logarithmic 
decrement  of  the  motion  and  is  generally  denoted  by  X.    Thus 

JL      ?^ 
From  (31)  we  obtain 

lJ=^...,(-«//2..^f^co.^.  -  2-«^ein  '^.j  .    (33) 
If  we  write  2»r/2'i  =  B  cos  e,  Kl2mh'  =  B  Bin  «,  we  have 

tan.=  /^»     =^   JJ  =  |^8eo«      .     .     .    (34) 

tJHing  this  value  of  tan^,  and  the  equation  \ir^iV=MHImk\ 
in  (32),  we  obtain  after  reduction 

Ti  =  2*  sec  « (35) 

Equation  (33)  may  now  be  written 

dO      2irJ     _    __,     ../o--i.2x.^„/2^ 


di 


=  ^7^  sec e  .  e.rp  ( - Ktl2mk^)  <iOf^[jt  +  e^ 
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But  when  i=0,  dB/di=MGQImJ(^,  so  that  the  last  equation  gives 

^  _  MGQ  T, 
Thus 

f  =  ^W  '^^'  •  «^/^  (-27r/  .  tan./r,)  008(1^/  +  .)  .  (36) 

Putting  in  this  dBjdt  «  0,  we  get  the  value  of  t  when  the  first 
deflection  (or  "throw")  ff^  has  just  been  completed.  Thus 
t  =  T^  {7rl2  -  «)/-2tr.     Hence  (31)  becomes  for  this  value  of  t 

'd^'^^i-i'"''-'^)''"'  ■  ■  ■  ('^) 

But  if  the  oscillation  were  unretarded,  and  T  the  free  period, 
we  should  have  by  (32) 

MB     4n^      4i^       2         4    ,  2  _L  >y^ 

=  ass  SeC^tf  =   (71*  +  A*), 

or 

4(.r»  +  X«) 

Working        Substituting  this  value  of  mi^  in  (37),  and  solving  for  §,  we 
Formula    get  finally 

Ballistic  Q  ^  -~      ,-^         tfjp  .  ( -  tan-i  -  )  .     .     .     (38) 

Galvano-  ^^     Vir*  +  \«  ^'^  ^/ 

meter. 

This  gives  the  first  actual  elongation  d\.  If  the  damping 
be  very  slight  so  that  X  is  very  small,  we  get  approximately 
from  (38)  or  directly  from  first  principles,  the  equation 

«  =  ^(H-iX)<''i (38') 

We  shall  have  in  Chapters  X.  and  XI.  below  numerous 
examples  of  correction  of  observations  of  the  effects  of 
damping. 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  action  of  the  air  actually  is  when  the  needle  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  is  suddenly  6et  into  motion.  Any  magnetizing 
or  demagnetizing  action  on  the  needles  must  be  as  far  as 
possible  guarded  against  in  the  arrangement  and  use  of  the 
instrument.  The  deflection  on  this  account  ought  to  be  always 
kept  as  small  as  possible,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  needle 
may  never  deviate  far  from  the  direction  of  the  permanent 
lield  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  may  on  the  other  be  always 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  coil,  and  thus 
only  slightly  exposed  to  magnetizing  action  in  the  direction 
of  its  length. 

The  value  of  the  ratio  HQ  may  be  found  by  sending  a  steady 
current  of  known  amount  y  (determined  by  electrolysis  as 
explained  at  p.  427  below,  or  by  a  standard  galvanometer^  or 
current  balance)  through  the  instrument  and  observing  the 
deflection  of  the  needle.  If  the  indications  follow  the  tangent 
law,  and  6  be  the  deflection,  then  HjO  —  y/tan  6. 

If  the  indications;  do  not  follow  the  tangent  law  the  instru- 
ment can  be  calibrated  by  sending  steady  currents  of  different 
values  through  the  coil,  observing  the  deflections  and  interpo- 
lating for  other  currents  by  means  of  a  curve  plotted  from  the 
observations,  or  otherwise. 

A  condenser  of  known  capacity  C  charged  to  a  difference  of 
potential  F  measured  by  some  proper  arrangement,  may  be 
discharged  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  deflection 
observed.  This  gives  a  known  value  of  Q,  and  the  value  of 
HTJG  can  therefore  be  obtained  by  (38)  or  (38'). 

These  methods  and  others  will  be  exemplified  below,  especi- 
ally in  Chapters  X.,  XI.,  and  XII. 

In  cases  in  which  the  transient  current  can  be  repeated  when 
desired,  successive  observations  may  be  made  without  waiting 
for  the  needle  to  come  to  rest,  by  using  the  method  of  recoil 
proposed  by  Weber.  The  current  is  first  sent  in  the  positive 
direction  round  the  coil,  and  the  needle  thereby  caused  to  swing 
to  its  maximum  deflection  in  the  positive  direction,  then  through 
zero  to  the  negative  side  and  back  again  to  zero.  At  the  instant 
when  the  needle  arrives  at  zero  the  second  time,  the  transient 
current  is  repeated  but  in  the  negative  direction,  thus  reversing 
the  motion  of  the  needle,  which  swings  to  a  maximum  deflection 
on  the  negative  side,  then  back  again  through  zero  to  the  posi- 
tive side.  When  the  needle  returns  to  zero  from  the  positive 
side,  the  transient  current  is  repeated,  but  in  the  positive  direc- 
tion and  so  on,  a  fresh  impulse  being  given  in  the  opposite 
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Method  of  direction  to  motion,  every  time  the  needle  arrives  at  the  zero 
Recoil  for  position  after  a  complete  free  swing  from  side  to  side.     The 
Ballistic    angular  deflections    are    shown  in    Fig.   88,  which    explains 
Observa-    jtgelf. 

tions.  3y  equation  (37)   the  first   deflection  By  is  given  by  the 

equation — 

<»i  =  ^^V,;HrF*;^.(-^tan-ij)  =  Z«   .    (39) 

When  the  magnet  swings  over  to  the  other  side,  the  numerical 
value  of  the  deflection  6^  will  be  given  by 


Fig.  88. 

Theory  of  By  (36)  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  needle  starts  is 
Method  of  MGQjmk^  and  that  with  which  it  returns  to  zero  is  MOQc-^jmlcK 
Recoil.  Hence  its  (positive)  angular  velocity,  when  it  returns  to  zero  tlje 
second  time,  is  MGQ«-^/mk^,  The  negative  angular  velocity 
given  then  is  MGQ/mk^,  so  that  the  velocity  is  now  numerically 
MGQ{l-t-^)/mk^in  the  negative  direction.  This  will  give  a 
deflection  in  the  negative  direction  of  amount  6^  where 

e^  =  Kq(i  -€-2A). 

The  next  following  amplitude  will  be  positive,  and  will  have 
the  value 

e^^£Q{l  -e-2A)c-\ 

Lastly,  the  velocity  with  which  the  needle  returns  to  zero 
from  the  positive  side,  is  M GQ{1  -  t-^f^)€-i^/m^,  and  the  positive 
velocity  then  imparted  being  MGQ/m^,  the  velocity  towards  the 


e  =jr§€-\ 

L.         L. 

*■                                                                      -                                                ■           B      ^M       ^       ^        ^ 

/T\ 

1       1 
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positive  side  is  MGQ{1  -  (1  -€-2^)€-2a}/otJ5;2,  and  the  deflection  B^ 
is  given  by 

e,^KQ{X  -  C-2A  +  C-4A)  .-A 

and  80  on. 

We  have  for  the  first  group  of  four  deflections 


^4  ~  ^a  ~  t-k 


(40) 


. .  ^  V    Combina* 
^■**^      tion  of 


and  the  same  thing  will  be  given  by  every  succeeding  group  of 
four  deflections.  Hence^  taking  all  such  groups  into  account, 
we  find 

^^s-^i  *  ResulUof 

which  gives  the  logarithmic  decrement.  Method  of 

Again,  from  the  values  of  the  deflection  found  above,  we  have     R«coil. 

Jr«  (1  +  «-*)  (1  -  '-«*)  ■=  «•  +  6„ 

KQ{i  +  ,-^)  =  e,  +  0t. 

Hence 

KQ  (1  +  *-^)  -  (^1  +  e,)€-^  +  e,  +  e„ 

KQ  (1  +  €-^)  =  (B,  +  ^4)e-2A  +  e,  +  B,, 


^e(l  +  €-^)  =  {B^H-S  +  ^4»-2)€-2A  +  Bin-l  +  Bin, 

supposing  4h  deflections  to  be  observed.    Adding  the  last  set  of 
equations,  we  obtain 

=  2   M-s  +  Bj^2  +  Bj^i  +  Bj)(l+e-^)-B,-B, 

i=l  -(^4n-l  +  ^4«)€-^A}   .      .      .      (42) 

which  enables  Q  to  be  found  from  a  combination  of  all  the  ob- 
servations made. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  method  cannot  be  conveniently 
used  if  the  damping  of  the  needle  is  very  small,  as  then  a 
regular  repetition  of  successive  sets  of  nearly  the  same  ampli- 
tudes would  be  diflicult  to  obtain.  By  observing  the  successive 
pairs  of  free  elongations  any  change  of  zero  which  takes  place 
daring  the  experiments  can  be  followed. 


K^ 


V 
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Formulae  are  easily  obtained  for  taking  into  account  the 

interval  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  current,  if  that  is  in  the 

least  comparable  with  the  free  period  of  the  needle;  but,  as 

these  are  rarely  necessary,  we  shall  only  give  them  if  the  need 

arises  in  connection  with  any  electrical  measurement  described 

below. 

Method  of      ^®  ^^1  °°*®  further  here  that  when  a  galvanometer  is  used 

Successive  ^^i"  ^^^  measurement  of  a  steady  current,  it  may  sometimes  be 

Observa-    desirable,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  variation  of  zero  due  to 

tion  for     variation  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  force,  to  read  the  galva- 

Steady     nometer  as  follows.    The  current  sent  round  the  coil  of  the  gal  va- 

Current.    nometer  in  the  positive  direction  deflects  the  needle,  which  swings 

about  the  new  position  of  equilibrium.     The  first,  second,  and 

third  elongations  are  observed  ;  then  contact  is  broken  for  about 

half  a  whole  period,  so  as  to  let  the  needle  swing  beyond  zero  ; 

next  the  current  is  sent  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 

it  was  sent  at  first,  and  the  three  first  elongations  on  the  other 

side  observed  ;  then  the  contact  is  broken,  the  current  reversed, 

and  80  on  as  before. 

If  the  numerical  values  of  the  first  six  deflections  are 
^1,  ^2, . . . .  B^y  we  have  for  the  deflection  due  to  the  steady 
current 

.  ^  e^  +  2^2  +  ^3  ^  e^  -h  2^,  +  (9, 

4  4 


or 


8(9  =  ^1  +  2^3 +  (^3  + (9^  +  2^5 +  ^6.     .    .    (43) 


and  so  for  any  such  series  of  six  deflections. 

Some  account  of  methods  of  measuring  currents,  differences 
of  potential,  &c.,  in  alternating  circuits  will  be  given  in  a  later 
chapter.  Many  particular  devices  and  arrangements  which 
might  have  legitimately  found  a  place  in  this  chapter  will  be 
much  more  conveniently  described  in  connection  with  the 
experiments  in  which  they  were  originally  used. 
Lortl  Lord  Kayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  liave  used  in  their  researches 

Kayleigh's  ^^  ^^  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  a  form  of  electro- 
Current    dynamometer  balance,  or  current-weigher,  in  which  the  fixed 

Weigher,  and  movable  coils  were  placed  with  their  axes  coincident,  and 
in  such  relative  positions  that  the  pull  along  the  axis  exerted  by 
one  coil-system  on  the  other  was  a  maximum.  The  fixed  coils 
were  the  large  coils  of  the  British  Association  electrodynamo- 
meter  described  above,  and  between  these  was  placed  a  coil  of 
silk-covered  wire  wound  on  a  ring  of  ebonite.  Tlie  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  89,  which  explains  itself.  We  shall  show 
that  this  coil  placed  midway  between  tho  two  fixed  coils  was  in 
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the  position  to  have  maximum  force  exerted  upon  it  by  each  of 
the  latter  coils. 

The  use  of  a  current  weigher  such  as  this  has  several  important 
advantages  over  either  the  galvanometer  or  ordinary  electro- 
dynamometer.  As  here  arranged,  the  accuracy  of  the  constant 
depended,  in  the  main,  only  on  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of 
the  radii  of  the  coils ;  the  necessity  for  finding  H  and  taking 
account  of  its  variations  is  avoided  ;  and  no  difficulty  as  to  the 
elastic  or  bifilar  constant  of  suspensions  exists.  The  actual 
observation  of  the  indications  is,  however,  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate  process  than  in  these  other  instruments,  involving  as 
it  does  an  exact  weighing.  It  can,  however,  be  carried  out  with 
great  exactness  by  a  skilled  experimenter. 


Fig.  89. 


The  mutual  electro-kinetic  energy  T^^  of  a  system  of  two  coils 
carrying  a  current  y  is  given  by  the  equation 

^m  =  «« yif (44)  Attraction 

between 

where  n,  n'  denote  the  numbers  of  turns  in  the  two  coils,  and  M  p'^^?, 

denotes  for  the  present  the  mean  mutual  inductance  of  a  pair  of  p^^® 

turns  one  in  each  coil.     Thus*  if  x  is  the  distance  between  the  ^**®' 
coils,  the  force  F  exerted  by  one  on  the  other  is  given  by 

2P=«„y|^ (46) 


>v 
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Force  It  is  well  to  notice  here  that  dM/dx  is  a  mere  number,  and 

depends  depends  therefore  only  on  the  ratios  a/a,  xja,  (or  xja),  of  the 

only  on  radii  of  the  coils,  and  of  the  radius  of  either  to  their*  distance 

Ratios  of  apart    Thus  if  we  write 

Distances. 


Expres- 
sion for 

Force 
between 

Two 
Coaxial 
Circles. 


^  -Aa,a,x) 


(46) 


^  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  zero  dimensions  in  a^  a,  x. 
Thus  we  have 


da  da  ox 


(47) 


with,    by    Euler*s    theorem    of  homogeneous    functions,    the 
condition 


da         da       dx 


(48) 


If  the  coils  are  so  placed  that  the  action  between  them  is  a 
maximum  df/dx  =  0,  and  (48)  gives 


4  +  „^/  =  o 

da  da 


(49) 


Thus  by  (47)  equal  (proportional)  errors  in  the  estimation  of  a 
and  a  produce  no  effect  on  the  value  of/  provided  the  coils  are 
in  this  position.  Hence  d//dx  being  zero  there  is  (to  quantities  of 
the  second  order)  no  effect  produced  by  errors  in  the  estimation 
of  x,  and  therefore  the  action  between  the  coils  depends  only  on 
the  ratio  a/a.  This  ratio,  as  will  be  explained  below,  can  be 
determined  electrically  by  a  method  due  to  Bosscha,  without 
direct  measurement  of  either  a  or  a. 

The  value  of  M  for  different  arrangements  of  coils  is  given  in 
Chap.  VI.  above.  We  shall  use  at  present  the  expression  given 
at  p.  268  for  the  mutual  induction  of  two  coaxial  circles  of  radii 
a,  a,  and  distances  a;,  f,  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  axis.  We 
have  thus 


i"' 


'af='^"^>-2.3j  +  2.3.4^^      . 

+  3.4.5fl^'(^-ia«)  +  ....} 


(50) 


where  r*  =  «'  +  x'^.    Here  a,  f ,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
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small  coil,  and  to  be  considerably  less  than  a,  x,  respectively. 
Thus  if  aja  is  not  large,  the  value  of  dM/d^  will  be  given  to  a 
high  degree  of  approximation  by  the  first  term  alone  of  this 
series.  Thus  writing/'  for  dM/d^  we  have,  taking  the  first  term 
only 


and  therefore 


/'=1.2.3frVa«-. 


df  _ 


dx 


=  1.2.3  ff  2aV 


fl2-4jr2 


Thus  df/dx  vanishes  and  the  force  is  a  maximum  if  a^  =  4x*, 
or  2x  =  a,  that  is  when  the  distance  between  the  circles  is  half 
the  radius  of  the  larger. 

Neglecting  the  second  and  third  terms  in  ^60)  which  involve 
(j  and  taking  into  account  the  part  of  the  third  term  which  in- 
volves a*,  differentiating  and  putting  x^  =  Ja*  in  all  factors 
multiplying  a^,  we  get  as  a  second  approximation  to  the  value  of 
X  for  a  maximum, 

'-^<'-ToS) (") 

For  two  fixed  coils  at  equal  distances  on  opposite  sides  of  the    Force  on 

suspended  coil  the  odd  terms  vanish,  and  we  have  (still  sup-    Movable 

posing  that  the  coils  can  be  regarded  as  circles)  for  the  action        Coil 

between  one  of  the  fixed  coils  and  the  movable  one  between 

Two  Fixed 

||r„^^*jl.2.3f+3.4.6?^^(f«-i„«)  +  ...)    .(62)      ^''*- 

The  coils  might  then  be  arranged  so  that  a:^=ia^,  and  thus  to 
terms  of  the  fourth  order  in  a,  $,  the  value  of  dM/d^  would  be 
given  by 


BM 


2*>/3 


-T  =  1 .  2  .  3  ----  n^  -„  =  -2138  X  6ir»  -„ 


a* 


On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  was  actually  the  case,  ^  =  ^a. 


(53) 


dM 


2* 


-^  =  1 .2.3  Z.  IT*  _.  -  -2862  X  6it«  -. 


9( 


5* 


O' 


(S4) 


a  considerably  larger  value.    This  equation  multiplied  by  7* 
gives  a  rough  estimate  of  the  force  which  would  be  produced  by 
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a  given  carrent  with  two  single  turns,  and  therefore  of  the  force 
to  be  expected  between  one  of  the  lixed  coils  and  the  movable 
coil. 

By  equation  (50)  when  a  =  2x,  we  have,  including  two  terms 
so  as  to  find  the  effect  of  ^  when  this  is  not  zero, 

?^=-2862x6^-Vl-32  ^^     .    .    .    (65) 

Effect  of  In  the  current-weigher  used  a  was  25  cms.,  so  that  (  =  1  mm. 
Error  in  and  neglected  could  only  give  rise  to  an  error  of  about  1/20,000. 
Placing  Thus  the  instrument  with  ordinary  care  as  to  adjustment  could 
Movable    be  regarded  as  quite  free  from  error  due  to  inaccurate  placing  of 

CoiL       the  suspended  coil. 

M  ^kT        ^^         ™*^^  ^^  *^®  galvanometer  constants  was  determined 

CoiiTin^    experimentally,  and  therefore  was  used  in  the  calculations,  we 

Terms  of  ^"'®  down  here  the  approximate  expression  for   the   force 

Ratio  of    ^^^^'^^ii  ^^^  fixed  coil  and  the  suspended  coil  in  terms  of  this 

QqH,       ratio  and  the  numbers  of  turns.    JPutting  /9  for  the  value  of  the 

Constants.  I'fttio  we  may  write  approximately 


a 

or 

Relative    Thus  approximately  by  (55)  and  (44) 
Effects  of  ,3 

Imperfect  F  =  2862  x  6?r»  -  p^yK 

Insulation  n 

in  Coils. 

An  error  in  the  estimation  of  n'  the  number  of  turns  in  the 

suspended  coil,  or,  what  is  the  same,  any  defect  in  the  insula- 
tion, is  thus  ot  greater  importance  than  a  similar  inaccuracy  in 
the  estimation  of  n. 

The  ratio  P  enabled  the  mean  radius  of  the  suspended  coil  to 
be  calculated.  The  attraction  between  the  coils  was  then  found 
by  an  expression  easily  obtainable  by  differentiation  from  the 
value  of  M  given  in  elliptic  integrals  at  p.  142  above,  for  two 
coaxial  circular  conductors.    Thus  we  have 
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where  sin  (  =  k,  F  and  E  have  beon  calculated  by  Legend  re, 
and  were  used  by  Lord  Hayleigh  in  the  formation  of  a  table  of 
values  of  nxs\n({2F-{l  +sec*f)EJ  for  values  of  f  proceeding 
by  intervals  of  6'  from  66*  to  70°. 

The  value  of  BM/dx  was  then  found  for  the  actual  coils  of 
axial  breadths  26y  2/9, 2^,  2d  by  employing  the  following  formula 
of  quadrature,*  and  multiplying  by  nn'  the  product  of  the 
number  of  tarns.  Thusy][tf,  a,  x)  being  the  value  of  dM/dx  for 
a  pair  of  mean  turns,  we  have  for  the  whole  coils, 


dx 


=  J«n'  \ 


/{a  +  d,  a,  x)  +f{a  -  d,  n,  x)   \ 

+  f{a,  a  +  h,x)  +f(a,  a  -  d,  x) 

+  f{ff,  a,x  •\-  b)  +f{at  a^x  -  b) 

+  f{a,  a,x  +  P)  +/(«,  a,  or  -  /3) 

-  2/(tf,  a,  x) 


Calcula- 
tion of 
dM 

dx 
by 
Formnla 
of  Quad- 
ratures. 


.    (57) 


We  can  now  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  experimental 
processes  and  results. 

The  suspended  coil,  C,  of  the  current- weigher,  which  had  been 
carefully  wound  with  silk-covered  wire  on  a  ring  of  ebonite,  was 
tested  for  insulation.  The  method  adopted  first  was  to  make  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  exact  copy  of  the  coil,  then  to  place  the 
coil  and  its  copy  side  by  side  with  their  axes  in  coincidence, 
and  join  them  in  series  so  that  a  current  could  flow  through 
them  in  opposite  directions.  A  galvanometer  with  a  needle  of 
long  period  of  free  vibration  was  included  in  their  circuit.  One 
pole  of  a  very  long  steel  magnet  was  then  thrust  suddenly 
through  the  opening  of  the  coils,  and  produced  in  them  oppo- 
site induced  currents,  which,  if  the  insulation  had  been  perfect 
in  both  coils,  ought  to  have  together  produced  no  effect  on  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer. 

It  was  found  however  that  the  copy  decidedly  preponderated 
in  magnetic  effect ;  a  result  which  pointed  to  faulty  insulation 
in  the  ebonito  coil.  A  comparison  of  the  ratios  of  the  self- 
inductions  of  the  separate  coils  to  the  mutual  induction  of  the 
pair  in  a  fixed  position  confirmed  this  conclusion,  and  the  coil 
was  thereupon  rewound. 

After  rewinding  it  was  tested  for  insulation  by  a  Hughes' 
induction  balance.    This  consisted  of  two  pairs  of  coils,  one 


Mode  of 

Using 

Current 

Weigher. 


Tests  of 
Insulatiou 

of 
Windings. 


*  This  formula  it  may  be  here  remarked  is  applicable  not  only  to 
M/x^  but  to  any  function  of  a,  a,  the  mean  rauii.  Thus  it  may  be 
used  to  ^ve  M  for  two  coiU  if  /[a,  a,  x)  denote  its  value  for  the 
mean  radii. 

D  D  2 


Test  by 

Hughes' 

Induction 

Balance. 
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pair  at  some  distance  apart  in  one  horizontal  plane  being  joined 
up  with  a  source  of  variable  current  in  a  primary  circuit,  the 
other  pair  in  positions  opposite  the  primary  coils,  and  at 
distiinces  finely  adjustable  by  means  of  screws,  being  joined  up 
with  a  telephone  as  a  secondary  circuit  When  the  coils  had 
been  adjusted  to  exact  balance  the  introduction  of  a  small 
circlet  of  copper  '004  inch  in  diameter  between  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  coil  gave  a  very  distinct  sound. 

The  ebonite  coil  placed  between  one  of  the  primary  coils  and 
its  opposite  secondary  gave  an  audible  sound,  but  much  less 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  copper  circlet.  When  the  ends 
were  joined  by  a  megohm  of  resistance  the  increase  of  sound 
was  quite  distinct;  which  showed  that  the  insulation-resistance 
was  decidedly  greater  than  a  megohm,  and  therefore  amply 
sufficient. 

Particnlars      The  particulars  of  the  suspended  coil  were  as  follows  : 

of  Number  of  turns 242. 

Suspended  Radial  depth  2d '9690  cm. 

^oU.  Axial  breadth  2/9 1-3843  cm. 

Mean  radius,  found  electrically  ) 

as  described  below  .    .     . )  10*2473  cms. 

The  coil  was  made  of  copper  wire  insulated  with  silk  saturated 
by  paraffin  wax.     Its  resistance  was  about  10}  ohms. 
Particulars      The  particulars  of  the  fixed  coils,  Q,  Cg,  as  derived  mainly 
of  Fixed    from  a  record  in  Clerk  Maxwell's  handwriting  in  the  Cavendish 
Coils.       Laboratory  note-book  were  as  follows  : 

Number  of  turns  in  each     .    .    .  225. 

Mean  radius,  a 24*81016  cms. 

Distance  of  mean  planes,  2x    .    .  25*000  cms. 

Radial  depth,  2d    .....     .  1-29  cm. 

Axial  breadth,  2b 1*50  cm. 

Resistance  of  each  coil  (about)     .  14}  B.A.  units. 

By  measuring  the  distances  from  outside  to  outside,  and  from 
inside  to  inside,  of  the  grooves  filled  with  wire,  the  distance  of 
mean  planes  was  found  to  be  25  cms.  exactly.  The  half-differ- 
ence between  these  distances  gave  2b  =  1*5024  cm.  The  mean 
radius  and  number  of  turns  could  not  be  verified,  but  the  re- 
corded value  of  the  former  agreed  with  the  outside  circumference, 
and  the  check  on  the  counting  of  the  number  of  turns  given  by 
the  device  adopted  when  the  coil  was  being  wound,  of  at  the 
same  time  winding  string  on  a  drum  turning  with  the  coil, 
almost  absolutely  ensures  the  accuracy  of  the  number  given. 
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The  ratio  of  the  radii  was  found  as  follows.  One  of  the 
dynamometer  coils,  and  the  saspended  coil,  were  made  concen- 
tric and  coaxial  with  their  planes  vertical  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  a  small  needle  was  hung  at  the  common  centre. 
A  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  arrangements  is  shown  in  Fig.  90. 
D  is  the  dynamometer  coil,  E  the  ebonite  coll,  N  a  resistance 
box.  When  the  thick  copper  piece  P  was  made  to  join  the 
mercury  cups  F,  -H",  the  current  from  a  cell  A  was  divided 
between  the  two  coils,  which  were  joined  so  that  the  current 
flowed  round  them  in  opposite  directions.  The  reversing  key  B 
enabled  the  current  to  be  sent  first  in  one  direction  then  in  the 
other  through  the  double  arc. 


Experi- 
mental 
Deter- 
in  inatiou 
of  Ratio  of 

Coil- 
Conatantsi 


Fio.  90. 


By  means  of  N  the  resistances  of  the  arcs  joining  6  and  P 
were  adjusted  so  that  no  deflection  of  the  needle  took  place.  It 
was  found  that  the  resistance  taken  from  N  which  gave  balance 
could  not  be  exactly  determined,  owing  to  inductive  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  reversal  of  the  current.  Readings  of  the  deflections 
of  the  needle  were  therefore  taken  for  imperfect  adjustments, 
with  values  of  the  resistances  on  opposite  sides  of  the  required 
value,  and  the  value  for  balance  obtained  from  these  by  inter- 
polation. 

The  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  double  arc  was  then    Measure- 
obtained  by  making  the  two  arcs  adjoining  branches  of  a     ment  of 
Wheatstone  bridge.    This  was  done  by  withdrawing  the  copper  Balancing 
piece  P,  which  had  the  effect  of  converting  the  arrangement     Resist- 
into  a  Wheatstone  bridge  of  which  one  pair  of    adjoining  JP^®?  "*  - 
^branches  were  D  and  j6',  iV,  connected  at  (7,  the  other  pair  a  ^*''^^"*  ^' 
series  of  three  resistance  coils  (composed  of  two  single  units  and 
a  24  unit  coil)  and  a  coil  of  20  units  with  its  terminals  connected 
by  a  high  resistance  coil  K,   These  branches  were  connected  with 


Coils. 
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one  another  at  £,  and  with  the  other  pair  at  the  caps  /*,  H.   The 

battery  terminals  were  attached  at  d  L,  and  those  of  a  sensitive 

testinj^:  galvanometer,  g,  at  Fy  H.   Thus  the  ratio  of  the  resistances 

was  determined,  and  for  one  dynamometer  coil  was  found  to  be 

on  three  diflEerent  occasions  2'60087, 2*60098,  2-60113,  or  a  mean 

of  2'60099.    The  same  coil  tested  with  another  set  of  resistances 

gave  on  two  occasions  in  like  manner  2*60046,  2*60026,  or  a 

mean  of  2*60036.    The  mean  was  thus  2*60067.    For  the  other 

coil  2-60072  was  found. 

Calcola-         If  Gi,  0\  be  the  galvanometer  constants  of  the  two  coils,  y,  y' 

tion  of     the  currents  flowing  in  them  when  their  conjoint  magnetic  effect 

Mean       at  the  centre  was  zero,  we  have  nGiy  and  n'G\y'  for  the  magnetic 

1^10  01     effects  due  to  the  coils,  and  nGJn'G\  =  y/y.     But  if  B,  R\  be 

^^      the  resistances  of  the  branches,  yjy  =  RjR,  and  therefore 

!^  ^?L (58) 

n'G\       R' 

But  using  for  each  coil  the  value  of  G^  given  at  p.  269  above, 
putting  X  —  Of  $  =  0,  since  it  is  the  magnetic  forces  at  the 
common  centre  that  are  in  question,  we  find 


or 


a      nit'     ^  ^  a*      '  </« 


a*  or 


(59) 


Now  the  known  values  of  a,  d,  d,  i3,  d,  and  the  approximately 
known  value  of  a  gave  at  once  the  value  1*001296  for  the  second 
fraction  on  the  right  of  the  last  equation.    Hence 

a  =  ^^^  X  2-60070  X  1-001296  X  a  =  2*42113a    .    (60) 
242 

Adjust-        The  suspended  coil  was  adjusted  in  position  in  the  cnrrent- 
ment  of    weigher  by  iirst  suspending  it  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  then 
Suspended  levelling  and  otherwise  adjusting  the  positions  of  the  dynamo- 
Coil,       meter  coils.    A  movable  piece  stood  on  three  feet  on  the  top  of 
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the  upper  dynamometer  ring,  and  in  every  position  touched  its 
inner  cylindrical  face  in  other  two  points.  This  piece  was  moved 
round  the  coil,  and  carried  with  it  a  pointer  which  thus  described 
a  circle  coaxial  with  the  fixed  coils.  When  the  latter  were  pro- 
perly placed  the  pointer  just  played  exactly  round  the  outer 
surface  of  the  suspended  coil. 

The  level  of  the  suspended  coil  was  adjusted  by  carrying  along 
the  upper  face  of  the  upper  dynamometer  ring  a  straight  rule 
provided  with  a  pointer  which  just  reached  down  and  touched 
the  upper  surface  of  the  suspended  bobbin  when  that  was  in  the 
proper  position.  The  level  of  the  dynamometer  coils  was 
changed  until  this  point  when  moved  about  just  scraped  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  suspended  coil. 

The  value  of  /{a,  a,  z)  was  ttX  1*044676.     From  this,  by  the       pj^jj^i 
table  of  values  of  the  elliptic  integral  expression  referred  to    ygi^Q  of 
above,  the  terms  of  the  expression  on  the  right  of  (57)  were       9/^ 
calculated  and  gave  q^* 

f^  =  iTJi*' X  1-044627 (61) 

ox 

If  in  any  experiment  the  current  was  y,  the  attraction  or 
repulsion  between  each  fixed  coil  and  the  suspended  coil  was 
nn'y^f.  If  m  denote  the  observed  difference  of  weights  applied 
before  and  after  the  reversal  of  the  current 

4»»y/  =  jw^  X  -99986, 

where  '99986  is  the  correcting  factor  for  the  air  displaced  by 
the  weights  m,  and  y  is  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  at 
the  place  of  experiment.  This  was  taken  as  981*2822  in  centi- 
metre-second units.     Hence  m  being  taken  in  grammes 

o  ^         981-2282  X  -99986  _  m 

'^      4  X  220  X  242  X  1*044627  n 
or 

y  =  -037048  ^ (62) 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  constructed  current-weighers  or     SirW. 

balances  for  use  as    standards    for  current   measurement  in  Thomson's 

practice,  and  as  instruments  on  the  principle  of  the  balance  Standard 
have  been  adopted  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Trade     Current 

Committee    on    Electrical    Standards    (see     their    Report    in  Balances. 
Appendix)  we  give  here  a  short  account  of  the  most  generally 
useful  fonn  of  these  balances. 
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These  instruments  are  based  on  the  principle,  set  forth  in  Chap. 
III.  above,  of  the  mutual  action  between  the  fixed  and 
movable  portions  of  a  circuit  carrying  a  current.  Each  of  the 
mutually  influencing  portions  consists  in  most  of  the  instruments 
of  one  or  more  complete  turns  or  spires  of  the  conductor,  but  in 
some  cases  consists  of  only  half  or  part  of  a  turn.  In  all  cases 
in  what  follows  we  shall,  following  Sir  W.  Thomson,  call  each 
portion  a  ring. 

In  each  of  the  balances,  except  that  for  very  strong  currents 
(the  kilo-ampere  balance),  the  movable  portion  of  the  conductor 
consists  of  two  rings,  carried  with  their  planes  horizontal  at  the 
extremities  of  a  balance  beam  free  to  turn  in  the  ordinary  way 
round  a  horizontal  axis.  Above  and  below  each  ring  on  the 
beam  is  a  fixed  ring  with  its  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  movable 
ring.  The  rings  are  (except  in  what  is  called  the  Composite 
Balance  *)  all  joined  in  series,  and  the  current  to  be  measured 
is  sent  through  them  so  that  the  mutual  action  between  the 
movable  ring  at  one  end  and  each  of  the  two  fixed  rings  there 
is  to  raise  that  movable  ring,  while  the  mutual  action  of  the 
other  ^oup  of  three  rings  is  to  depress  the  corresponding 
movable  ring.  The  action  is  therefore  to  turn  the  beam  round 
the  horizontal  axis  on  which  it  is  pivoted,  with  for  any  given 
position  a  couple  varying  as  the  square  of  the  current  flowing. 

Fig.  91  shows  diagrammatically  the  rings  and  the  course  of 

the  current  through  them,    a,  e^  d,/are  the  two  pairs  of  fixed 

rings,  c,  d  the  movable  rings.    The  current  entering  by  the 

terminal  T  passes  round   all  the  rings  in  series,  in  the  two 

Arrange-    movable  rings  in  opposite  directions,  and  returns  to  the  terminal 

ment  and   ^r    Since  each  movable  ring  is  in  general  in  a  magnetic  field, 

Action  of  terrestrial  or  artificial,  which  has  a  horizontal  component,  it 

Balance,    tends  to  set  itself  so  that  the  greatest  number  of  horizontal  lines 

of  force  may  pass  through  it  (Chap.  III.  above)  and  therefore  is 

acted  on  by  a  couple  which  tends  to  turn  the  beam  round  its 

axis.     But  since  the  current  passes  round  the  movable  coils  in 

opposite  directions,  and  these  are  very  approximately  equal,  the 

two  couples  are  nearly  equal  and  opposite,  and  the  instrument 

is  practically  free  from  disturbance  by  horizontal  magnetic 

force. 

The  turning  couple  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  fixed 
and  movable  rings  is  balanced  for  the  horizontal  or  '*  sighted 
position  "  of  the  beam  by  an  equal  and  opposite  couple  produced 
(in  the  manner  more  particularly  described  below)  by  a  station- 
ary weight  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  a  sliding  weight  placed, 

*  See  the  Author's  smaller  Treatise,  2nd  ed.  p.  107. 
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steelyard  fashion,  at  a  suitable  point  on  a  graduated  bar  attached 
to  the  beam.  The  amount  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  rings  is 
deduced  from  the  amount  of  the  equilibrating  couple  thus 
applied,  or  rather  from  a  number  proportional  to  it,  by  means  of 
a  table  of  reckoning. 
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Most  of  the  constructive  details  will  be  made  out  from  Fig.  92   Standard 
which  shows  the  Standard  Centi-ampere  Balance,  and  illustrates      Centi- 
the  arrangement  of  the  beam,  the  graduation,  and  the  mode  of    Ampere 
applying  the  equilibrating  couple,  for  all  the  instruments.  Balance. 

The  beam  is  hung  on  two  trunnions,  each  supported  by  a  flat 
elastic  ligament  made  of  fine  copper  wires,  through  which  the 
current  passes  to  and  from  the  movable  rings. 

The  horizontal  or  sighted  position  of  the  beam  is  that  in 
which  the  pointers  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  are  at  the 
middle  divisions  of  their  scales.  This  position,  in  all  the  in- 
struments in  which  a  movable  ring  is  acted  on  by  tw^o  fixed 
rings  between  which  it  is  placed,  is  not  that  midway  between  these 
two  rings,  as  that  would  be  a  position  of  minimum  force  and  there- 
fore of  instability.  For  stability  it  is  so  chosen  that  the  movable 
ring  is  nearer  to  the  repelling  fixed  ring  than  to  the  attracting 
ring  by  such  an  amount  as  to  give  about  }  per  cent  more  than 
the  minimum  force. 

Fixed  to  the  beam  and  parallel  to  it  is  a  finely  graduated 
bar,  and  above  this  is  a  horizontal  fixed  scale,  called  the  In- 
spectional  Scale,  less  finely  divided.    Both  graduations  begin 
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from  zero  od  the  extreme  left  and  have  numbers  increasing    Amnge- 
towards  the  right,    A  carriage  is  moved  along  the  graduated   ^^^}  .  ^' 
bar  to  any  required  position  by  a  sliding  piece  controlled  by  a   Applying 
cord  which  can  be  pulled  from  either  end,  and  this  carriage,  by  x?gJJoyin« 
itself  or  with  an  additional  weight,  forms  the  movable  weight    "v^eichts 
referred  to  above.     The  position  of  the  carriage  is  indicated  b}' 
a  pointer  which  moves  along  the  lower  scale.     Each  additional 
weight  has  in  it  a  small  hole  and  slot  which  pass  over  conical 
pins  in  the  carriage.    This  ensures  that  the  weight  is  always 
placed  in  a  definite  position.    The  balancing  weight  is  moved 
along  the  beam  by  means  of  a  self-releasing  pendant  carried 
by  tne  sliding  piece  above  referred  to.    To  this  pendant  is 
attached  a  vertical  arm  (seen  in  the  figure)  which  passes  up 
through  the  recess  in  the  front  of  the  weight  and  carriage  and 
so  enables  the  carriage  to  be  moved  with  the  sliding  piece. 
The  stationary  weight  is  placed  in  the  trough  shown  at  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  instrument.     The  trough  is  V  shaped, 
and  the  weight  cylindrical,   with   a  cross  pin  which  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.     The  weight  is 
thus  placed  in  a  perfectly  definite  position  and  always  has  the 
same  leverage.     It  is  so  chosen  as  just  to  keep  the  beam  in  the 
sighted  position  when  the  sliding  weight  is  at  the  zero  of  the 
scale. 

Since  the  mutual  action  of  the  rings  is  to  bring  the  beam  Device  for 
towards  the  sighted  position  when  displaced  by  the  weights,  Obtaining 
and  the  equilibrating  couple  is  that  due  to  the  displacement       Long 
of  the  sliding  weight  from  zero,  the  latter  couple  increases  as      Scale. 
the  current  increases,  and  hence  motion  of  the  sliding  weight 
towards  the  right  corresponds  to  increasing  currents.     The  use 
of  the  stationary  weight  gives  a  scale  of  double  the  length 
which  would  be  obtained  without  it. 

In  the  top  of  the  lower  or  finely  graduated  scale  are  notches  Graduated 
which  correspond  to  the  exact  integral  divisions  in  the  upper  Scale. 
fixed  scale.  Thus  the  reading  in  the  fixed  scale  is  got  when  the 
pointer  is  at  a  notch,  without  error  from  parallax  due  to  the 
position  of  the  eye.  The  reading  when  the  pointer  is  between 
two  notches  is  easily  obtained  by  inspection  and  estimation 
with  sufBcient  accuracy  for  most  practical  purposes.  When 
however  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  the  reading  is  taken 
on  the  lower  scale,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  and  the  current 
strength  calculated  from  a  table  of  doubled  square  roots. 

Four  pairs  of  weights  are  given  with  each  instrument     Of  Weights, 
these  one  set  is  for  the  sliding  platform,  the  other  set  are  the 
corresponding  counterpoises.    The  weights  of  each  set  are  in 
the  ratios  1  :  4  :  16  :  64,  and  are  so  adjusted  that,  when  the 
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carriage  in  placed  with  its  index  at  a  division  of  the  inspec- 

tional  scale,  the  iDstrument  shows  a  current  of   an  integral 

number  of  amperes,  half-amperes,  or  quarter-amperes,  or  some 

decimal  subdivision  or  multiple  of   one    of   these    units    of 

current. 

Adjust-        ^^^  accurate  adjustment  of  the  zero  is  efiEected  by  a  small 

ment  of    nietal  flag  as  in  a  chemical  balance.     This  flag  is  set  in  any 

Zero.       required   position  by  means  of  a  fork   moved  by  a  handle 

beneath  and  outside  the  case  of  the  instrument.     The  sliding 

weight  is  brought  to  zero  with  the  corresponding  counterpoise 

in  the  trough,  and  then  the  flag  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the 

other  until  the  pointer  of  the  beam  (seen  on  the  extreme  right 

and  left  in  Fig.  89)  is  just  at  zero. 

When  necessary  for  transit  or  otherwise,  the  beam  in  the 
centi-ampere  and  deci-ampere  balances  is  lifted  off  its  sup- 
porting ligament  by  turning  an  eccentric  by  a  shaft  under  the 
sole-plate  of  the  instrument.  In  the  other  balances  the  beam 
is  fixed  for  carriage  by  placing  distance  pieces  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  trunnions  and  screwing  them 
together  by  milled  headed  screws  kept  always  in  position  fur 
the  purpose. 


Section  II. 

MEASUREMENT  OF   CURRENTS   AND  GRADUATION   OF 
INSTRUMENTS  BY  ELECTROLYSIS. 

Determi-        We  shall  now  shortly  describe  the  process  of  determining 

nation  of    the    electro-chemical   equivalent  of   silver  pursued  by   Lord 

Electro-      Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick.    The  arrangement  of  apparatus 

Chemical   ig  shown  in  Fig.  92.    A  circuit  was  made  up  of  a  battery  A  in 

Equiva-     series  with  three  silver  voltameters,  a  tangent  galvanometer  D 

lent  of     (which  gave  a  rough  measurement  of  the  current),  the  current 

bilver.      weigher  F^Q^  described  above  (p.  398).*    The  voltameters  were 

each  composed  of  a  platinum  bowl  which  served  as  kathode, 

and  an  anode  of  pure  silver  plate  suspended  horizontally  above 

*  The  rest  of  tho  arrangements  shown  in  Fig.  89  have  no  relation  to 
the  electro-chemical  determination.  They  were  required  for  the 
experiments  on  Clark  cells  described  below  (p.  433). 
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the  bowl  in  the  electrolytic  liquid,  which  was  a  solution  of  pure 
nitrate  of  silver.    To  prevent  disintegrated  silver  from  falling     Form  of 
from  the  anode  the  plate  was  wrapped  round  with  pure  tilter      Volta-' 
paper  securnd  at  the  back  with  sealing  wax.    The  electrolyte     meters, 
was  in  general  a  neutral  solution  of  15  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
silver  nitrate  in  100  parts  of  water.    The  area  of  deposit  in  two 
of  the  basins  was  about  37  square  centimetres,  and  75  square 
centimetres  in  the  other. 

After  a  number  of  trials  of  the  addition  of  acetate  of  silver  in 
small  quantity  to  the  pure  nitrate  solution,  it  was  found  that, 
while  the  acetate  had  the  desired  effect  of  giving  a  firmly 
coherent  deposit  of  close  texture,  the  very  closeness  of  its  tex- 
ture rendered  very  difficult  the  after  freeing  of  the  deposit  from 
retained  salt  or  other  impurity  tending  to  increase  its  weight. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  use  pure  nitrate  solutions,  which  it 
was  found  after  all  gave  deposits  coherent  enough  for  the  sub- 
sequent treatment. 


Fig.  93. 

The  procedure  in  an  experiment  was  as  follows.    The  current  Details  of 
roughly  regulated  to  the  desired  value  was  allowed  to  pass  an  Experi- 
through  the  current  weighing  apparatus  for  half  an  hour,  but      ment. 
not  through  the  voltameters.     The  copper  conductors  of  the 
circuit  heated  somewhat,  and  thus  the  current  slightly  fell  off 
during  this  time.      The  voltameters  in  the  meantime    were 
charged  with  the  solution,  and  the  anodes  fixed  in  position. 
Then  when  all  had  been  adjusted  the  current  was,  at  an  instant 
observed   on   a  chronometer,   sent   through    the    voltameters 
arranged  in  series  ;  and  the  weights  then  required  to  bring  the 
pointer  of  the  suspended  coil  to  zero  were  observed.  At  intervals 
the  current  was  reversed,  and  the  change  of  weights  observed. 
For  one  direction  of  the  current,  of  course,  the  electromagnetio 
action  assisted  gravity,  in  the  other  opposed  it 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments   Result  of 
made  on  March  10,  1884.    The  two  sets  of  numbers  are  the    Series  of 
weights  which  had  to  be  added  to  give  equilibrium  according  as     Experi- 
the  current  was  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  ments 
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Force  on 

Current 

Weigher. 


Time  of  Weighing. 

Weight  in  OramnieB. 

H.     M.      B. 

4    19    30 

7-694 

4    26      0 

6-796 

4    32    16 

7-698 

4    40    20 

6-791 

4    42    60 

7-699 

4    60    30 

6-790 

4    63    10 

7-699 

4    66    30 

6-789 

6      1    16 

6-789 

Current  sent  through  Toltameters  at  4h.  17fn.  interrupted  at 
6h.  2m. 

Difference  of  weights  =  2  X  Force  on  suspended  coil. 

The  curves,  Fig.  94,  show  these  results  for  each  position  of  the 
key. 
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Fio.  94. 


The  current  was  integrated  by  dividing  the  whole  interval  of 
45  minutes  during  which  the  current  was  flowing  into  9 
intervals  of  6  minutes  each,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  current 
at  the  middle  of  each  interval  was  taken  to  represent  its  value 
during  the  period. 

The  differences  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  of  Fig.  94,  at 
the  middies  of  these  intervals,  give  the  difference  of  weights, 
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and  therefore  twice  the  force  exerted  hy  the  fixed  coils  on  the 
suspended  one.  These  differences  and  their  square  roots  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  mean  of  the  square  roots  is 
the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  weights  which  would  have 
been  shown  hy  the  mean  current. 


Time. 

Difference  of  Weights. 

8q.  Boot  of 
Difference  of  Weights. 

H.    M.       8. 

4      19     30 

•897 

•9471 

4    24    50 

•900 

•9487 

4    29    30 

•904 

•9508 

4    34    30 

•906 

•9518 

4    39    30 

•908 

•9629 

4    44    30 

•908 

•9529 

4    49    30 

•909 

•9534 

4    64    30 

•910 

•9539 

4    59    30 

•910- 

•9539 

Mean    -95171 

The  45  minutes'  interval  during  which  the  experiment  lasted 
was  corrected  for  the  time  taken  to  work  the  reversing  key. 
This  was  done  by  carrying  the  main  current,  between  tho 
battery  and  the  key^  round  a  reflecting  galvanometer  consisting 
of  a  few  turns  of  wire.  The  momentary  stoppage  of  the  cur- 
rent caused  the  needle  to  fall  back  towards  zero,  and  from  the 
observed  amount  of  the  corresponding  motion  of  the  spot  o£ 
light,  and  the  period  of  the  needle,  the  time  of  duration  of  the 
interruption  could  obviously  be  found.  The  correction 
rendered  necessary  was  '083  second  for  each  operation.  This 
brought  down  the  whole  interval  by  '6  secona,  or  to  2699'4 
seconds. 

The  deposits  were  washed  immediately  after  formation  first 
with  alcohol,  then  with  boiling  water,  and  lastly  with  cold 
water.  They  were  then  left  to  soak  in  water  overnight,  then 
rinsed  and  put  to  dry  in  an  air-bath  at  160°  C.  After  cooling 
over  a  desiccator  the  deposits  were  weighed,  then  wore  heated 
nearl]^  to  redness  over  a  spirit  lamp  to  drive  off  traces  of 
adhering  salt,  then  cooled  and  weighed  again. 


Correction 

for  Time 

Lost  in 

Reversals, 


Washing 

of 
Deposits 
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Results  of       The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  weighings  for  the 
Series  of     set  of  experiments  already  referred  to  : — 
Experi- 

Deposits.     


Before  deposit 
After   deposit, 

first  weighing 
Gain  .  .  .  . 
After      strong 

heating  •  . 
Gain  .    .     .    . 


Large  bowL    I. 

Pure  Nitrate. 

Normal  Strength. 


80*4490  grms. 

81-5138  „ 
1-0648  „ 

81-5136  „ 
1-0645  „ 


Large  bowL    II. 

Pure  Nitrate. 
Double  Strength. 


17-2958  grms. 


18-3628 
1-0643 

18-3627 
1-0642 


Small  bowl.    III. 

Pure  Nitrate. 
Normal  Strength. 


21-8789  grms. 

22-9434 
1*0645 


22-9433 
1-0644 


Mean  gain  1*0644  grammes. 


Final 
Result  of 
Several 
Series  of 
Experi- 
ments. 


Electro- 
chemical 
Equiva- 
lent of 
Silver. 


Thus  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  per  second  is  1*0644/ 
2699-4.    Dividing  the  mean  square  root  of  the  difference  of 

weights  by  this  we  get    s^mj  (rate  of  deposition)  «=»  -95171  X 
2699-4/1 -0464  =  2413-7. 

The  mean  result  of  several  series  of  experiments  was  to  give 
instead  of  the  last  found  number  2414*45.  From  this  the  value 
of  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver  was  deduced.  We 
have  seen  that  if  m  is  the  difference  of  weights,  we  have 

y  =  -0370484  Jm 

If  to  be  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  silver,  we  have  for 
the  rate  of  deposit  icy.    But 


-J: 


Hence  as  final  result 


wy 


?  =  2414-45. 


w  = 


1 


4 


m 


1 


2414-46    y        2414*45  X  -0370484 


-•0111794.    (63) 
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It  is  stated  in  the  paper  that  the  strength  of  the  nitrate 
solution  may  he  considerably  varied  without  affecting  the  result 
if  the  current  does  not  exceed  ^  ampere  for  the  37  sq.  cms.  area 
of  deposit.  In  this  case  a  4  per  cent,  solution  may  be  used. 
If  the  currents  are  comparatively  strong,  the  solutions  should  be 
from  16  to  30  per  cent,  in  strength.  Too  weak  a  solution  would 
give  a  somewhat  loose  deposit.  Currents  not  exceeding  1^ 
ampere  can  be  conveniently  measured  by  running  them  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  a  strong  solution. 


Depend- 
ence of 
Result  on 
Strength 
of  Solution 
and 
Current 
Density. 


Fig.  95. 

The  graduation  of  instruments  for  use  as  standards  in  prac- 
tical electricity  is  now  carried  out  with  great  accuracy  in  Sir 
William  Thomson's  laboratory  by  means  of  the  electrolysis  of 
copper  sulphate.  The  behaviour  of  this  substance  as  an  elec- 
trolyte, and  hence  the  conditions  necessary  for  obtaining  con- 
sistent results  in  its  use,  and  the  ratio  of  the  electro-chemical 
equivalent  of  copper  to  that  of  silver,  were  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Prof.  T.  Gray,*  who  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the 
graduation  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  standard  instruments,  and  a 
short  account  of  his  results  is  here  given. 


Measure- 
•  ment  of 

Currents 
byElectro' 

lysis  of 

Copper 
Sulphate. 


•  See  a  paper  on  the  "Electi'olysis  of  Silver  and  Copper,"  T.  Gray, 
PhU,  Mag,  Oct.  1886,  from  which  the  details  here  given  are  mostly 
taken.  See  also  a  paper  by  A.  W.  Meikle,  Electrical  Engineer,  Mar. 
23,  1888. 
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Form  of 
Volta- 
meter. 


A  form  of  cell  very  convenient  for  use  with  solutions, 
whether  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  when  the 
current  strength  is  not  greater  than  10  amperes,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  95.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  plates  of  pure  silver,  or 
pare  copper,  suspended  from  spring  clips  in  a  el  ass  vessel  con- 
taining the  proper  solution.  Tnis  form  of  cell  has  the  advan- 
tages of  giving  light  plates,  which  facilitate  the  accurate 
weighing  of  the  amount  of  loss  or  gain  of  metal,  and 
allowing,  when  silver  is  used,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  in 
properly  proportioned,  the  loss  from  the  anode  to  be  used  as  a 
check  in  estimating  the  gain  on  the  kathode.  There  is  of 
course  the  objection  which  attends  the  use  of  vertical  plates. 


Fig.  96. 


Form  of 
Plate- 
holder. 


that  the  solution  becomes  less  dense  near  the  kathode,  but  the 
only  practical  effect  due  to  this  has  been  found  to  be  a  slightly 
greater  thickness  of  deposit  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  due 
to  the  greater  density  there. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  used,  as  explained  above,  as  voltameter  a 
platinum  bowl  as  kathode,  and  a  silver  plate  as  anode.    Thiis 
cell,  though  it  has  several  advantages,  has  been  found,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  T.  Gray's  experience,  more  difficult  to  manipulati 
than  that  here  described. 

The  form  of  clip  or  plateholder,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  96, 
almost  explains  itself.  It  is  made  of  stiff  platinoid  or  brai<s 
wire.  A  piece  is  taken  of  the  proper  length,  bent  into  a  close 
loop  at  the  middle,  then  each  half  wound  two  or  three  times 
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round  a  rod  of  metal  to  form  springs  as  shown,  and  the  two 
ends  bent  round  to  meet  side  by  side,  and  there  soldered  to  n  stiff 
back-piece  of  brass.  The  springs  when  soldered  in  position 
should  cause  the  loop  to  press  firmly  against  the  back-piece  so 
as  to  form  a  firm  clip. 

The  stems  of  the  two  outer  clips  when  in  position  are  con- 
nected by  a  cross-piece  a  of  copper.  Both  are  insulated  from 
the  inner  clip  by  a  block  of  vulcanite  through  which  its  stem 
passes.  This  whole  arrangement  of  cross-piece  and  insulating 
block  is  fixed  on  the  top  d  of  the  wooden  framing  shown  in 
Fig.  96. 

The  two  plates  attached  to  the  outer  clips  form  the  anode  of 
the  electrolytic  cell,  and  the  plate  between  them  the  kathode. 
The  kathode  thus  gains  on  both  sides,  and  as  it  is  safer  to  use 
the  gain  than  the  loss  of  metal  in  estimating  the  current,  the 
weight  of  the  plate  itself  is  thus  made  as  small  as  possible  in 
comparison  with  the  alteration  in  weight  to  be  determined. 

Since  the  form  of  cell  shown  in  Fig.  95  was  arrived  at,  it  has 
been  improved  by  the  substitution  for  the  cover  3  of  a  rectangle 
of  wood,  well  soaked  in  paraffin  or  varnished,  which  carries  on 
one  side  the  clips  for  the  anode,  and  at  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  side  the  single  clip  for  the  kathode. 

When  currents  of  over  10  amperes  are  to  be  used  the  form 
of  cell  shown  in  Figs.  97,  98  is  preferable.    An  insulating  rim 


^ 


Form  of 
Volta- 
meter for 

Larger 
Currents. 


Fig.  97. 


Fio.  98. 


rests  on  the  top  of  the  cell,  which  for  the  larger  sizes  is  con- 
veniently made  of  earthenware  and  of  rectangular  shape.  A 
groove  in  the  rim  fits  the  top  of  the  cell  loosely  so  that  the  rim 
with  its  attachments  can  be  easily  removed  aud  cleaned.  To 
the  rim  are  fixed  on  opposite  sides  two  sets  of  spring  clips,  each 
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Prepara- 
tion of 
Plates. 


Electro- 
lysis of 
Silver. 


sr^  bs 


€ 


3 


Fio.  99. 


made  as  shown  in  Fig.  99,  by  soldering  fiat  strips  of  springy 
metal  to  a  stiff  base-piece  which  can  be  screwed  to  the  insulating 
rim  of  the  cell.  To  make  the  effective  area  of  the  plates  as 
great  as  possible  in  comparison  with  the  ineffective  part,  tho 
part  above  the  liquid  is  cut  away  to  two  narrow  strips  connect- 
ing the  lower  part  to  an  upper  cross  bar  <?,  d.  One  end  e  of 
this  cross-bar  rests  in  a  clip,  the  other  in  a  notch  in  the  insu- 
lating rim.  Anode  plates  and  kathode  plates 
alternate  with  one  another,  and  there  is  one 
more  of  anodes  than  of  kathodes,  so  that  each 
kathode  is  between  two  anodes.  In  large  cells 
where  the  plates  are  close  and  liable  to  touch, 
they  are  kept  apart  by  two  ^-shaped  glass 
tubes  hung  over  each  alternate  plate. 
With  regard  to  the  size  and  preparation  of  plates  it  was 
found  that  in  the  cases  of  both  silver  and  copper  there  is  a 
certain  density  of  current  (current  strength  per  unit  of  area  of 
plate)  which  gives  the  most  adherent  and,  in  the  case  of 
silver,  most  finely  crystalline  deposit.  When  silver  is  used 
there  is  a  tendency,  if  the  plate  be  too  large  or  too  small,  for 
the  crystals  of  deposited  silver  to  grow  out  branch-like  from 
one  plate  to  the  other,  an  effect  which  is  most  marked  where 
there  is  a  sharp  edge  or  corner.  Hence  the  plates  must  have 
their  edges  and  corners  rounded  off  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
these  **  trees,"  which  cause  great  risk  of  loss  of  silver  from  the 
plate  in  its  treatment  before  being  weighed. 

The  best  deposit  has  been  found  to  be  obtained  with  a  solu- 
tion made  with  five  parts  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  95 
of  water,  and  a  kathode  plate  giving  not  more  than  600  sq.  cms. 
nor  less  than  200  sq.  cms.  of  active  face  to  the  ampere  of 
current.  If  a  stronger  solution  be  used,  the  density  of  current 
may  be  somewhat  increased,  but  the  strength  should  not  be 
less  than  4  per  cent  nor  greater  than  10  per  cent. 

The  anode  plates  should  be  considerably  greater  in  area  than 
the  kathode  plates  if  their  surface  is  to  remain  bright  and 
moderately  hard  so  as  to  admit  of  the  plates  being  weighed  if 
necessary.  The  density  of  the  current  for  them  should  be  less 
than  one  ampere  to  400  sq.  cms. 

If  the  anodes  are  of  rolled  sheet  silver  the  surface  skin 
should  be  polished  off  with  fine  silver  sand,  and  the  plate  washed 
in  distilled  water  before  being  used ;  as  otherwise  the  silver 
would  be  dissolved  away  from  under  the  skin,  which  would 
hang  as  a  loose  sheet  ready  to  break  away  when  the  plate  was 
moved.  A  plate  of  silver  becomes  soft  and  inelastic  by 
repeated  use  as  an  anode,  owing  to  solvent  action  going  on 
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below  the  surface,  and  to  uj  ~    tiin  t^^*^  should  be  heated  after 
being  used  each  time  to  auu'sarv  to  -^'**  ^"  ^^^  ^*"^®  °^  *  ®P*"'  ^*™P- 

The  following  mode  of  trtieces?  -i"&  silver  plates  has  been  found  Treatment 
very  successful.    The  nlatbe  f  '^  ^"*  from  the  new  sheet  has  its    of  Silver 
comers  first  rounded  and        •    smoothed,  then  is  polished  with  fine     Plates, 
silver  sand  in  water  f^^^vubhed  on  with  a  soft  clean  pad  of  clotn, 
BO  as  to  remove  t^^  ^''^  ^^^^  above  referred  to,  and  still  leave  a 
smooth  surface.  ^  gentle  stream  of  clean  water  is  then  run 

over  tlie  surL    '^^^^  from  a  tap  to  remove  the  sand,  next  the  plate 
is  washf"^  -  ^  fii'st  with  clean  soap  and  water,  then  with  water 
alone,  -t  then  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
'  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  finally  washed  thoroughly  in  a  stream 
of  clean  water.    The  plate  is  dried  in  a  current  of  hot  air,  for 
example  before  a  clear  fire ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  it  after  it  has  been  cleaned  not  to  touch  it  with  the 
fingers,  otherwise  the  parts  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
skin  will  receive  no  deposit.     Of  course  the  plate  must  be 
allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  weighed  to  obviate  risk  of  distur- 
bance from  air  currents  in  the  balance  case. 

When  the  silver  deposit  is  to  be  washed  and  weighed,  the 
plates  are  gently  removed  by  easing  the  springs  to  prevent  risk 
of  rubbing  o£f  metal  by  the  friction  of  the  clips,  then  dipped 
f^ently  in  clean,  recently  distilled  water  contained  in  a  glass 
vessel,  so  that  any  small  crystals  which  may  fall  from  the  plate 
may  be  detected.  The  adherent  nitrate  solution  is  thus  to  a 
JCreat  extent  removed ;  and  the  plates  are  then  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  u  shallow  glass  tray  containing  clean  distilled  water, 
and  washed  by  gently  tilting  one  side  then  the  other  of  the 
tray  so  as  to  make  the  water  flow  gently  over  their  surfaces. 
Then  they  are  washed  in  a  second  tray  in  the  same  way,  and 
allowed  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  being  dried. 

To  dry  the  plates  one  comer  is  laid  on  a  pad  of  blotting- 
paper  and  the  greater  part  of  the  water  drained  off.  The  plate 
IS  then  dried  by  holding  the  upper  end  in  a  spirit  flame. 

The  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  with  copper  anode  and    Electro- 
kathode  gives  results  which  for  very  high  accuracy  in  standard-     lysis  o^ 
izing  are  but  little  if  any  inferior  to  those  obtainea  with  silver  :     Copper 
for  most  practical  purposes  results  quite  accurate  enough  can  Sulphate. 
be  obtained  with  much  less  experimental  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.     Repeated  experiments  made  in  the  Physical  Labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  connection  with  the 
^aduation  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  standard  instruments,*  have 

*  ^ee  the  Ref.  p.  417  above.  The  remarkable  concordance  of 
standardizings  made  at  different  times  is  illustrated  by  results  quoted 
in  Mr.  Heikle  s  paper. 
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shown  that  under  certain  ^^  ^£^0^?'^^^^^  "^f  l"^*^^^ 
of    standardizing  by  the   el^jjgnj-^^       ""^    ''"^P®'    «"^Pi^ate  is 
perfectly  accurate  and  tnistwortHhc'   x  jmnArfo,,- 
Relation        The  size  of  plates  is  not  of  so  gi^irZ'^hl!?        as  m  the  case 
of  Size  of   of  silver,  but  the  kathode  plate  for^^  J^^^J/esu^ttt  m  Jong- 
Plate  to     continued  electrolyses  should  have   abotf^  ^^  cms.   of  active 
Current    surface  or  upwards  per  ampere.     When  tBl5^""*ent  is  of  small 
Strength,    density  deposits  are  obtained  which  are  mucl\  ^^^ore  solid  and 
adherent  than  those  of  silver,  and  therefore  niuft»imore  easily 
dealt  with.    As  in  the  case  of  silver  the  anode  shouldv*!  of  much 
greater  area  than  the  opposed  surface  of  the  kathode.     ^Y^th  a 
density  of  current  of  upwards  of  ^  of  an  ampere  per  sq.  ciir, 
the  resistance  at  the  anode  becomes  variable  and  very  consider- 
able, sometimes  almost  stopping  the  current,  which  after  a  little, 
with  evolution  of  gas  at  tne  anode,  regains  nearly  its  former 
strength. 
Effect  of       it  was  found  by  Prof.  T.  Gray  in  the  experiments  above 
State  of    referred  to  that  satisfactory  and  concordant  results  could  be 
Solution    obtained  with   a  solution    of  any    ordinary  pure  commercial 
aa  to       copper  sulphate  made  with  pure  water,  provided  the  density  did 
Acidity,     not  fall  below  1'06,  and  the  solutions  were  made  slightly  more 
acid  than  in  their  normal  state.    An  addition  lor  example  of  ^^ 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  different  solutions,  which  gove 
results  differing  among  themselves,  brought  them  into  coniplete 
accordance.     The  loss  of  weight  which  is  well  known  to  take 
place  when  a  copper  plate  is  left  standing  in  a  copper  sulphate 
Loss  of    solution,  was  also  carefully  investigated.    This  loss  it  was  found 
Copper     seldom  exceeds  j^  of  a  milligramme  per  sq.  cm.  per  hour,  or 
Plate       about  71^  of  that  which  would  be  deposited  by  a  current  of 
Standing    one   ampere  per  50  sq.  cms.     When   the   current  density  is 
in  Copper  smaller  than  this  the  loss  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  no  current 
Sulphate,    flows.    The  effect  seemed  to  have  a  minimum  for  a  density  of 
solution  between  1*10  and  1*15,  and  seemed  for  this  density  to 
be  rather  retarded  than  the  reverse  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
percentage  of  free  acid. 
Treatment      ^^^  kathode  plate  having  been  cut  and  rounded  at  the  comers 
of  Copper  is  polished  with  silver  sand  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silver 
Plates,     plate.    It  is  then  placed  in  the  cell  and  a  thin  coating  of  copper 
deposited  over  it,  while  the  current  (if  a  large  current  is  to  be 
used)  is  adjusted  to  its  proper  strength  by  placing  resistance  in 
the  circuit    The  plate  is  then  removed,  washed  in  clean  water 
and  dried  before  a  clear  fire  without  being  sensibly  heated.   Any 
defect  in  the  first  cleaning  will  be  shown  by  the  deposit,  and  if 
no  such  defect  is  shown,  the  plate  is  weighed  and  replaced  in 
the  cell  for  the  continuation  of   the  electrolysis.    If   feeble 
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currents  are  to  be  used  this  preliminary  adjustment  is  hardly 
necessary,  as  it  is  preferable  then  to  use  a  larger  number  of  cells 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  current,  and  bring 
down  the  current  to  the  necessary  strens^th  by  adding  an  amount 
of  resistance  which  can  be  easily  enough  estimated. 
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After  the  electrolysis  the  plates  are  carefully  removed  and  at 
once  dipped  in  ordinary  (not  necessarily  distilled)  clean  water, 
containing  two  or  three  drops  of  stilphuric  acid  per  litre,  then 
washed  in  a  tray  like  the  silver  plates.  The  plates  are  then 
rinsed  in  clean  water  without  acid,  and  dried  first  in  a  clean  pad 
of  white  blotting  paper,  and  then  before  a  fire  or  over  a  spirit 
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lamp.  If  this  is  carefully  done  and  the  deposit  be  fairly  good 
no  copper  will  be  lost  and  there  will  be  no  gain  of  weight  by 
oxidation.  The  plates  may  be  weighed  after  having  been 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  anode  plates  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  (except  as 
regards  the  drying  in  a  blotting-pad,  which  might  cause  loss  of 
silver)  without  loss  of  copper,  or  gain  by  oxidation,  but  owing 
to  loss  of  weight  in  the  solution  &c.,  they  give  much  less 
satisfactory  results  than  do  the  kathode  plates. 

The  arrangement  of  the  circuit  for  electrolytic  experiments 
consists  of  a  battery  of  tray  Daniells,  or  other  constant  cellp, 
joined  in  series  with  the  electrolytic  cells  to  be  used,  a  sensitive 
galvanometer,  and  a  rheostat  (or  other  readily  variable  resis- 
tance) by  which  the  current  is  to  be  regulated.     The  current  is 
adjusted  so  that  a  convenient  deflection  is  obtained,  which  is 
restored  by  slightly  turning  the  rheostat  in  the  proper  direction, 
if  any  alteration  takes  place.    The  conduct  of  an  experiment 
will  be  understood  from  the  description  of  the  process  of  stan- 
dardizing given  below. 
Electro-         From  Lord  Rayleigh's  result  for  the  electro-chemical  equiva- 
Chemical  lent  of  silver  (see  p.  416  above),  namely  that  a  coulomb  deposits 
Equiva-    '001 1179  gramme  of  silver,  very  nearly.  Professor  T.  Gray  has 
lent  of     determined   by   comparison  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of 
Copper,     copper,  and  found  it  to  be  very  approximately  '0003287  (or  for 
practical  purposes  '0003290)  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  with 
a  current  density  of  one  ampere  per  50  sq.  cms.  of  active  surface 
of  kathode.    This  number  can  be  corrected  for  other  current 
densities  by  the  dotted  curve  given  in  Fig.  100. 

The  results  from  which  this  curve  has  been  plotted  are  given 
in  the  following  Table. 


Electro- 
Chemical 
Equiva- 
lents for 
Different 
Current 
Densities. 


Amounts  of  Copper  deposited  by  the  same  Quantity  op 
Elkctbicity  on  Kathode  Plates  op  different  Areas. 


Area  of  pUte  in  sq.  cms. 

Amount  of  deposit 

in  grammes 
(first  experiment). 

Amount  of  deposit 

in  grammes 
(second  experiment). 

3 

•3534 

•3534 

5 

•3530 

•3529 

11 

•3528 

•3530 

18-5 

•3526 

•3527 

36 

•3524 

•3521 

73 

•3503 

•3502 

a  mm  -BiiDH.. 
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Tlie  effect  of  variation  of  temperature  *  on  the  amount  of 
copper  depoaited  has  been  found  by  Ur,  A.  W.  Meikle  to  be  very 
fllight  at  ordinary  temperatures;  for  a  change  from  12°  C.  to 
28°  C.  it  is  a  dimiaiition  for  a  given  size  of  plate  of  only  ^  per 
cent. 

At  teraperntarea  rising  above  20°  C.  the  effect  of  variatioQ  of  Gradua- 
size  of  plate  becomea  more  and  more  important.  t'on  of 

The  application  of  electrolysis  to  the  standardizing  of  instru-  StandarJ 
mentB  will  now  be  illustrated  by  a  short  account  of  its  npjilication  'n»tni- 
to  Iba  determination  of  the  proper  weiglils  for  use  in  Sir  William  "2?"^  ^ 
Thomson's   standard   current  balancea  described   above.      The       i^g^ "' 


Brrangement  of  apparatus  is  sbowa  in  Fig.  101,  which  may  be 
taken  aa  a  plan  of  the  standardizioK  table  with  instrumentB  in 
position.  CCCCCC  are  six  of  the  Electric  Power  Storage 
Cc.'s  secondary  cells,  shown  joined  in  series,  by  being  connected 

*  See  Eef,  p.  417  above. 
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to  a  ueritss  of  mercury  cups,  bi,«,  , ,  ,  which  are  oonnectad  acrosB 
by  thiclc  copper  rodg  as  iodicuted  by  the  full  and  dotted  lines. 
(These  cups  are  on  a  vulcanite  base,  and  have  bottoms  of  thick 
copper  to  ensure  contai-t)  When  however  currents  of  great 
strength  are  required  for  the  ({'"''duation  of  low  resistance 
insCrumenta,  these  cups  are  joined  in  parallel  by  two  rods  of 
copper  which  have  teeth  at  the  proper  distance  apart  to  fit  into 
the  cups,  so  as  to  joio  all  in  each  row  together.  The  battery 
fully  charged  and  thus  joined  in  parallel  will  maintain  a  current 
of  300  amperos  for  10  hours. 


Fio.  102. 

Arranjto-        The  terminal  cupa  of  the  commutating  board  are  shown  joined 

ment  of    to  ft  distributing  board  provided  with  cups,    1,   2,  ...  12     by 

Apparatus  which  the  battery  is  put  in  series  with  a  rheosUt  R,  in  parallel 

arc  with  a  set  of  conductance  bars  D,  %  galvanometer  G,  a  pair 

of    large   electrolytic  cells  joined   by  a  movable   cup   M,  and 

finally  the  balance  £  to  be  standardized.     The  conductance  bars 

Conduct-    are  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.   102,      Hods  of  .platinoid  of 

«DOB  Bars,  thickness  according  to  the  condiictance  required  are  bent  into 

f^^hape   as  shown,  and  tlie  limbs  held  at  proper  diBtancea  apart 

by  ivooden  blocks  at  intervals,  or  by  a  strip  of  wood  running 

along  their  whole  length,  according  as  the  rods  ar«  thick  or  thin. 

The  length  of  rod  in  each  {/isabuut  4  metrea,  and  the  thickness 

is  chosen  such  that  one  or  two    volts  diflference  of  potential 
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produces  very  little  heating  of  the  wire.  The  troughs,  it  (Fig. 
98),  are  made  with  bottoms  of  thick  copper  and  contain  mercury 
in  which  the  ends  of  the  rods  (or  thick  copper  pieces  soldered  to 
the  wires  if  thin)  rest  pressed  down  by  their  own  weight.  The 
different  U^  beginning  from  one  side  are  graduated  so  as  to  have 
conductances  nearly  in  IJie  ratios  1:1:2:  4,  &c.,  so  that  the 
total  conductance  in  the  set  may  be  increased  at  will  by  a  step 
equal  to  the  lowest  conductance  (since  each  conductance  is  that 
amount  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  that  precede  it  in  the  serieH). 
When  any  bar  is  not  in  use  its  lower  ends  are  lilted  out  of  the 
troughs  as  shown  in  the  Figure.  The  rheostat,  which  has  a 
least  conductance  rather  less  than  that  of  the  smallest  bar, 
furnishes  an  auxiliary  variable  bar  by  which  the  conductance 
can  be  gradually  altered.  Its  wire  is  of  stranded  copper  and 
can  carry  10  am(>eres  without  damage. 

The  current  balance  has  previously  had  its  scale  graduated   Determi- 
and  attached  as  described  above,  and  it  remains  only  to  show   nation  of 
how  the  constant  of  the  instrument  is  determined,  or  in  other   Ck)n8tant 
words  the  weight  which  placed  on  the  beam  will  enable  the         of 
current  to  be  obtained  from  its  indications  in  the  manner  already    Balance, 
described  ^p.  409).     A  chosen  arbitrary  counterpoise  weight  is 
placed  in  the  trough,  and  another,  which  then  just  brings  the 
beam  to  the  sighted  position  without  current  when  at  tlie  zero 
of  the  scale,  is  placed  on  the  beam  with  the  index  at  some 
division  near  the  right-hand  end  so  that  a  current  of,  sa}',  10 
amperes  (more  or  less  according  to  the  instrument)  is  required  p-o^a^^-e 
to  bring  the  beam  to  the  sighted  position.    The  electrolytic  cells  ^^  Eiectro- 
are  then  arranged  to  give  about  500  sq.  cms.  of  kathode  surface,       lysis, 
and  are  joined  up  with  a  conductance  sufficient  to  give  nearly 
the  required  current.     The  balance  will  come  nearly  to  zero,  and 
is  brought  to  zero  exactly  by  adjusting  the  current  by  means 
of  the  rheostat     These  adjustments  naving  been  made,  the 
kathode  plates  are  removed,  washed,  weighed,  and  replaced.    At 
an  instant  observed  on  an  accurate  time-keeper  the  circuit  is 
closed,  and  any  deviation  of  the  current  corrected  by  means  of 
the  rheostat    The  current  is  brought  to  its  correct  value  in  from 
five  to  ten  peconds,  and  hence  in  an  electrolysis  of  say  an  hour 
(the  usual  duration  of  an  experiment)  the  error  due  to  its  devia- 
tion from  the  final  constant  value  for  this  short  variable  period 
is  quite  imperceptible.    Any  variations  of  the  current  strength 
are  observed  on  the  instrument  itself,  or  if  (which  rarely  happens) 
that  is  not  sensitive  enough,  on  a  more  sensitive  galvanometer 
G  (Fig.  101),  which  is  introduced  when  required,  and  kept  out  of 
circuit  at  other  times.      Any  sufficiently  sensitive  instrument 
which  can  have  its  (not  necessarily  known)  constant  changed  by 
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any  required  amount  by  varying  the  field  at  the  needle,  or  by 
usingf  an  instrument  provided  with  two  parallel  coils  with  the 
needle  midway   between   them,  and    arranged    to  permit  the 
distance  of  the  coils  apart  to  be  altered  at  pleasure,  is  convenient 
for  this  purpose. 
Calcula-        l^h©  electrolysis  having  thus  been  carried  on  and  completed, 
tion  of     the  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  plates  washed  and  weighed.     The 
Beam  and  current  is  calculated  from  the  result  by  dividing  the  gain  of 
Counter-  copper  on  the  kathode  expressed  in  grammes,  by  the  electro- 
poise       chemical  equivalent  of  copper  (-0003287,  or,  as  explained  above, 
\S  eights     the  proper  value  for  the  density  of  current),  and  the  result  by 
the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the  electrolysis  has  lasted. 
Let  C  be  the  current  for  the  position  of  the  weight  on  the  beam 
as  given  by  the  table  of  doubled  square  roots,  «?i,  tPj,  the  cor- 
responding counterpoise  and  beam  weights  respectively,  O  the 
current  given   by  the  electrolysis,  to\^   tD\  the    counterpoise 
weight  and  beam  weight  applied,  then  we  have 

m 

where  d^  d^  are  constants.    But  tai/w^  =  ufJiD\ ;    hence  this 
equation  gives 

Tims  «?!,  1^2  fire  found  by  multiplying  the  ratio  C^/C^hy  w'^  w'^ 

respectively,  and  the  determination  is  complete. 

Arrange-        When  a  very  strong  or  a  very  weak  current  is  required,  as  in 

ment  for    the  graduation  of  a  hektoampere  or  a  centianipere  balance,  it  is 

Strong  or   desirable  in  the  former  case  to  allow  the  whole  current  to  flow 

Weak      through  the  instrument,  and  only  a  convenient  part  through  the 

Cuirents.   electrolytic  cell,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  use  a  considerably 

greater  current  through  tl  e  electrolytic  cell  than  through  the 

instrument.     The  current  must  therefore  be  divided  in  both 

these  cases  into  two  parts  whose  ratio  is  accurately  known,  and 

this  may  be  done  by  the  conductance  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

A  set  of  parallel  straight  wires  of  platinoid  are  each  soldered 

at  one  end  to  a  thick  terminal  bar  of  copper  £,  and  have  soldered 

to  them  at  the  other  ends  thick  terminal  pieces  of  copper  by 

which  they  can  be  connected  in  two  groups  by  means  of  mercury 

troughs  b^y  ^2*     ^^  ^^  figure  they  are  shown  in  two  groups  of 

10  and  1  respectively. 

The  wires  are  adjusted  so  that  when  they  are  in  position  they 
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have  all  precisely  the  flame  resistance.  Between  the  troughs 
^1,  b^,  a  sensitive  reflecting  galvanometer  (see  Vol.  I.  p  307)  ^  is 
joined  which  indicates  no  current  when  ^j,  b^  are  at  the  same 
potential.  The  electrolytic  cells  E^  E',  und  the  instrument  G 
to  be  standardized^  are  placed  as  shown  in  the  figure  when  the 
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standardizing  current  must  he  greater  than  that  which  the  cells 
can  carry,  and  the  positions  shown  are  interchanged  when  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  currents  are  adjusted  to  balance  in 
both  cases  by  the  rheostats  JR^  R^  The  currents  are  of  course 
in  the  ratio  of  the  conductances  of  the  groups  r,  r'  of  the  wires 
of  the  bridge. 


Section  III. 

DETERMINATION  OF  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCES  OF  CELLS 

AND  GRADUATION  OF  VOLTMETERS 

« 

When  a  current  known  in  absolute  measure  flows  through  a 
known  resistance  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  resistance  is  also  known.     By  means  of  this  known 
difference  of  potential,  which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  volt- 
meter may  be  graduated.     A  voltmeter  of  any  type  is  an  instru-    Potential 
ment,  the  resistance  of  which  is  so  high  that  the  attachment  of  Measuring 
its  terminals  to  two  points  in  a  conductor  carrying  a  current     Instm- 
does  not  perceptibly  change  the  difference  of  potential  formerly    ments  or 
existing  between  these  points.     Of  course  every  absolute  galva-      Volt- 
nometer,  electrodynamometer,   or    standard    balance   measures     meters, 
differences  of  potential,  for,  if  its  resistance  is  known,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  its  terminals  can  be  calculated 
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from  Ohm's  law  ;  but  the  convenience  of  a  voltmeter  especially 
made  with  a  high  resistance  coil  is  that  its  terminals  may  be 
applied  at  any  two  points  in  a  working  circuit,  and  the  difference 
of  potential,  thus  calculated  as  existing  between  these  two  points 
while  the  terminals  are  in  contact,  may,  in  most  cases,  be  taken 
as  the  actual  difference  of  potential  which  exists  between  the 
same  points  when  nothing  but  the  ordinary  conductor  connects 
them.  For,  let  V  be  this  actual  difference  of  potential  in  volts, 
let  r  ohms  be  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit 
between  the  two  points  and  R  ohms  the  resistance  of  the  volt- 
meter. Then  (Vol.  I.  p.  161)  by  the  application  of  i2,  ^is  dimin- 
ished in  the  ratio  of  ^  to  -8  +  '*)  and  therefore  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  ends  of  the  coil  is  now  VRI{R  +  r). 
Hence  by  Ohm*s  law  we  have  for  the  current  through  the 
galvanometer  the  value  FjRi).  +r/R).  If  r  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  Ry  r/R  is  inappreciable,  and  the  difference  of  potential 
calculated  from  the  equation  C  =  F/R  will  be  nearly  enough  the 
true  value.  So  far,  it  is  to  be  observed,  r  is  the  equivalent 
resistance  between  the  two  points,  and  the  result  stated  holds, 
however  the  electromotive  force  may  have  its  seat  in  the  circuit, 
if  only  R  be  great  in  comparison  with  r.  If,  however,  either  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  circuit  between  the  two  points  in  question 
have  a  resistance  r'  small  in  comparison  with  R,  then,  as  can  be 
easily  proved,  the  value  of  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  terminals  of  r  is  practically  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  R 
as  a  derived  circuit. 

The  voltmeter  has  its  terminals  attached  to  those  of  the  resist- 
ance through  which  the  current  is  flowing  ;  or,  if  the  standard 
measuring  instrument  is  sensitive  enough,  the  measured  current 
is  sent  through  the  voltmeter  itself;  and  readings  of  needle  or 
other  indicator  are  taken.  In  either  case  the  readings  are  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  of 
the  instrument,  but  in  the  former  arrangement  the  difference  of 
potential  is  equal,  in  volts,  to  the  current  in  amperes  flowing 
through  the  resistance  multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  resistance 
in  ohms,  in  the  latter  the  difference  of  potential  is  equal  to  the 
measured  current  through  the  voltmeter  into  the  resistance 
between  its  terminals. 

If  the  scale  of  the  instrument  does  not  follow  any  known  law, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  by  direct  experiment  the  electro- 
motive force  corresponding  to  different  deflections  and  thus,  so 
to  speak,  calibrate  the  instrument.  To  do  this  the  most  con- 
venient plan  is  to  divide  the  scale  accurately  into  equal  divisions 
and  to  number  these  from  zero  at  the  position  of  equilibrium 
with  no  current.    Then  the  current  measured  by  the  standard 
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galyanometer  is  varied  conveniently  by  introducing  resistance 
into  the  circuit  by  a  rheostat,  and  the  deflection  observed  for 
several  different  values.  The  corresponding  differences  of 
potential  are  then  plotted  on  squared  paper  as  ordinates  for 
which  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  deflections  are  the  corre- 
sponding abscisB».  A  curve  is  then  carefully  drawn  through 
the  extremities  of  these  ordinates,  and  the  ordinate  of  this  curve 
drawn  for  any  chosen  abscissa  will  be  the  difference  of  potential 
for  that  deflection. 

For  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  graduation  of  the  potential 
instruments  when  performed  by  either  of  these  methods,  or  for 
actually  performing  the  graduation  when  other  methods  are  not 
convenient,  some  form  of  voltaic  cell  of  known  electromotive 
force  may  be  used. 

As  the  result  of  many  careful  experiments  made  by  Lord     Clark's 
Rayleigb  and  others,  it  has  been  found  that  the  most  reliable    Standard 
standard  cell  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Laiimer  Clark.     When       Cell, 
certain  precautions  are  taken  in  its  preparation  the  electromotive 
forces  of  different  specimens  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and 
remain  constant  for  a  long  time  provided  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
more  than  a  very  feeble  current  from  ever  passing  through 
them. 

The  cell  may  ba  made  in  a  reliable  and  handy  form  in  the    Mode  of 
following  way,  which  includes  the  precautions  that  Lord  Ray-  Setting  up 
leigh's  experience  *  has  shown  to  be  necessary.    The  vessel  is  a      Clark 
weighing  tube,  or  for  small   sizes  merely  a  test-tube,  with  a      Cells, 
platinum  wire  sealed  through  the  bottom,  and  rests  on  a  suitable 
stand  as  shown   (Fig.    104).      This  wire  makes  contact  with 
mercury,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  cell  and  forms  one  of 
the  plates.     The  mercury  must  be  pure,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
ensure  its  being  so  by  redistilling  in  vacuo  good  clean  commer- 
cial mercury.     On  the  mercury  rests  a  paste  made  by  adding  to 
150  grammes  of  mercurous  sulphate  5  grammes  of  zinc  carbo- 
nate^ and  sufficient  saturated  zinc  sulphate  solution  to  give  a 
stiff  pasty  consistency. 

The  zinc  sulphate  solution  should  be  made  from  pure  zinc 
sulphate  dissolved  under  gentle  heat  in  distilled  water  so  as  to 

*  See  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  paper  On  the  Electro- 
Chemical  EquvoaUmt  of  Silver  already  cited  {rhil.  Trans,  Part  II. 
1884),  also  Lord  Rayleigh  on  the  Clark  Cell  as  a  Standard  of  Electro- 
motive Forces  {Phil.  TraTis,  Part  II.  1885).  These  papers  contain 
particulars  of  the  method  of  determining  the  electromotive  force  of 
Clark  Cells,  and  the  latter  especially  details  of  the  mode  of  construct- 
ing them,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  below  in  the  text. 
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moke  a  saturated  solution,  and,  aft«r  haviDg  been  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  to  precipitate  bdj  iron  which  may  have  been 
present  in  tlie  sulphate,  filtered  in  a  warm  place  into  a  stock 
bottle.  Wlien  required  the  solution  is  gently  warmed,  and  drawn 
o&  by  a  siphon  from  just  above  the  crystals  at  the  bottom.  The 
paste  is  made  by  placing  the  mercurous  sulphate  and  zinc  caibo- 
natc  iu  a  mortar  and  rubbing  in  the  zinc  sulphate  at  intervals 
during  two  or  three  days,  to  give  time  for  all  crtrbonic  acid  to 
pass  off. 


Fig.  101 

A  rod  of  what  is  called  "  redistilled  zinc  "  resting  in  the  paste, 
and  held  upright  in  the  vessel  by  a  notched  ring  of  cork,  forms 
the  other  plate.  The  zinc  ia  cleaned  before  putting  it  in  position 
by  dipping  it  in  sulphuric  acid  and  then  washing  it  in  distilled 
water.  Connection  with  it  is  made  by  a  gutta-percha-covered 
copper  wire  soldered  to  it,  and  passed  up  through  a  cork  which 
closes  the  cell  anil  nearly  fills  the  upper  part  of  it  so  that  Tery 
little  air  is  included.  The  cork  is  flush  with  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  the  edges  of  the  tube  and  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
corh  is  covered  with  marine  glue  to  seal  up  the  cell. 

A  cell  thus  made,  if  used  with  only  the  feeblest  currents,  never 
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short-circuited,  nor  exposed  to  great  variations  of  temperature   K.M.F.  of 
will  have  a  constaut  electromotive  force  E  in  volts  at  tempera-  Clark  Cell, 
ture  f  C.  given  according  to  Lord  Kayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sid^wick's 
determination  (if  1  £.A.  unit  =   9866  ohm)  by  the  equation 

^=1-4345{1- -00077  (^-15)}      ....     (64) 

The  method  employed  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  IVUs.  Sidgwick  in    Determi- 
tho  determination  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell,    nation  of 
and  the  method  of  using  the  cell  for  purposes  of  graduation,  E.M.F.  of 
will   be  understood  from  Fig.  93.     (For  convenience  Fig.  93  Clark  Cell, 
is  here  repeated.)    Two  Leclanch^  ceils  Jf,  and  two  resistance 


Fio.  105. 

boxes  Nj  0,  were  joined  in  circuit.  At  two  points  in  0  were 
attached  two  wires  in  one  of  which  was  placed  the  Clark  cell  P, 
which  was  to  be  tested.  These  wires  formed  with  a  resistance 
Ji  a  derived  branch  of  the  circuit  of  M  including  a  mercury 
reversing  key  Q,  a  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer  T,  and  a 
resistance  S  of  1000  ohms. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  the  galvanometer  had  in  its  coils  a 
resistance  of  about  200  ohms,  but  in  later  determinations  it  was 
provided  witli  a  coil  containing  a  much  greater  length  of  wire,  so 
that  a  higher  sensibility  was  obtained. 

The  other  arrangements  connectsd  with  the  circuit  are  the 
battery  A,  the  voltameters,  and  the  current  weigher  as  described 
above  (p.  398).  One  extremity  of  A  was  connected  to  earth 
at  L, 

The  main  current  from  A  after  traversing  the  voltameters  and     Pog^en- 
current  weigher  passes  through  the  resistance  R  back  to  A,    To      dorflTs 
prevent  undue  heating  by  the  electrolysing  current,  which  was  Compensa- 
about  J  ampere,  the  resistance  R  was  constructed  of  bare  german        tion 
silver  wire  wrapped  round  a  frame  of  two  parallel  ebonite  rods    Method. 
kept  apart  by  wooden  bars,  and  was  provided  with  stout  copper 
terminals  which  rested  on  the  copper  bottoms  of  cups  //,  K  filled 
with  mercury.    The  resistance  R  was  4'00G99  B.A.  units  at 
17°6  C.     This  was  corrected  for  the  difference  between  17^6  C. 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere^  and  also  for  heating  pro- 
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duced  by  the  current.  It  was  found  that  a  oorrecting  factor 
1*00041  had  to  be  applied  to  take  account  of  the  latter  effect. 

In  the  first  determinations  the  buttery  M  was  not  used  and  the 
electromotive  force  of  P  was  balanced  by  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial existing  between  its  terminals  H  and  K,  The  adjustment  to 
balance  was  made  by  placing  a  high  resistance-box  in  multiple 
nrc  across  R^  between  H  and  K,  and  unplugging  resistance  until 
with  the  current  flowing  through  the  voltameters,  no  current 
passed  through  T  when  the  derived  circuit  was  thrown  in  for 
a  moment. 

The  difference  of  potential  between  //and  K  was  then  obtained 
from  the  resistance  of  the  double  arc  now  constituting  R,  and  the 
absolute  value  of  the  current  given  by  the  electrolysis.  The 
value  of  the  current  at  the  instant  when  P  was  balanced  could  be 
obtained  from  the  curves  (Fig.  91)  showing  the  results  of  the  two 
current  weighings ;  and  thus  several  determinations  of  electro- 
motive force  could  be  made  in  a  short  time. 

In  later  determinations  the  balance  was  finally  adjusted  by  in- 
cluding in  the  derived  circuit  with  P  a  part  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  pair  of  Leclanch^  eel's.  An  independent  comparison 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Leclanch^s  with  that  of  the 
Clark  cell,  was  made  by  balancing  the  Clark  cell,  in  the  mnnner 
just  described,  by  the  difference  of  potential  between  two  points 
of  a  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  Leclanch^s.  This  enabled  the 
part  of  the  balancing  electromotive  force  supplied  by  the 
Leclanch^s  to  be  found  from  the  known  resistance  intercepted 
between  the  terminals  of  the  derived  circuit  and  the  whole 
resistance  in  N  and  0  together,  which  was  kept  at  10,000  ohms. 

The  following  values  have  been  obtained  by  other  experi- 
menters for  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Clark  cell  at  15°  C. : — 

Carhart 1-434  volts 

Eahle  (Zeitschrlft  fUr  Instnimentenkunde).  1'4341 
Glazebrook  and  Skinner,  Proc.  R.S.  64  (1892)  1-4342 
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Gradua-        Standard  cells  of  known  electromotive  force  being  available 

V  *U  "  tn  *^®y  ^^^  ^®  "^^^  ^^^  ^^  graduation  of  voltmeters  by  the  same 
bv^       compensation  method.     A  circuit  is  made  of  a  battery  A  (Fig. 

Standard  ^^^)  ^^  storage  or  Daniell's  cells,  in  series  with  resistances  iJ,  S, 
Cells.  ^^^  *^®  voltmeter  G  to  be  graduated.  A  battery  of  a  suitable 
number  of  standard  cells  has  its  terminals  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  variable  resistance  7?,  and  its  circuit  contains  a 
sensitive  galvanometer  /),  and  a  key  A'^  7?  or  S  is  adjusted  until 
no  current  flows  through  D  when  the  key  K  is  tapped  down  for  an 
instant.  When  this  is  the  case  the  electromotive  force  of  C  is 
balanced  by  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  two  ends  of -R  pro- 
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duced  by  B,  Hence  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  then  existing 
"between  the  terminals  of  G  is  given  (for  a  Clark's  cell  at  16°  C.) 
i>y  the  equation 

r- 1-4345? (65) 

R 

By  this  method,  which  is  an  application  of  PoggendorfiPs 
method  of  comparing  the  electromotive  forces  of  batteries, 
balauce  is  obtained  when  no  current  is  flowing  through  the 
standard  cell,  and  disturbance  from  polarization  is  altogether 
avoided.  It  has  been  found  very  easy  and  convenient  in 
practice. 

Some  form  of  Daniel Ps  cell  is  easily  set  up,  and  though  less  Raoult's 
reliable  is  convenient  for  use  as  a  standard  when  Clark  cells  are  Standard 
not  available.  A  well-known  form  is  Baoulfs,  which  has  the  zinc    Daniell. 
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and  copper  solutions  in  separate  vessels  connected  by  a  tube  filled 
with  zinc  sulphate  and  tied  over  the  ends  with  bladder.  This, 
when  made  with  a  plate  of  pure  zinc  amalgamated  with  mercury 
and  a  plate  of  electrolytically  deposited  copper,  was  found  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  to  have  an  electromotive  force  of  approximately 
•7703  of  that  of  a  Clark  cell. 

A  standard  DanielPs    cell    has    been  proposed    by  Sir  W.  Thomson's 
Thomson,  which  consists  of  a  zinc  plate  resting  at  the  bottom  of   Standard 
a  glass  vessel  in  a  stratum  of  saturated  zinc  sulphate,  and  a  copper    Daniell. 
plate  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  of  density  1  02,  which  has 
been  so  gently  formed  in  the  stratum  of  zinc  sulphate  as  to  leave 
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a  clear  surface  of  Bcparation.  The  copper  sulphate  sohition  is 
introduced  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  dipping  down  into  the 
liquid  and  terminating  in  a  fine  point,  which  is  bent  into  a  hori- 
zontal direction  so  as  to  deliver  the  liquid  with  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible.  This  tube  is  connected  by  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  with  a  funnel,  by  the  raising  or  lowering  of  which 
the  sulphate  of  copper  can  be  run  into  or  run  out  of  the  cell.  By 
this  means  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  run  in  when  the  cell  is  to  be 
used,  and  at  once  removed  when  the  cell  is  no  longer  wanted. 
The  solutions  should  be  kept  in  stock  bottles  and  the  cell  set  up 
fresh  when  wanted. 

The  standard  Danieirs  cell  is  very  conveniently  used  along 
with  a  Danieirs  battery  in  the  manner  represented    in    the 

Standard    diagram  (Fig.  107).     C  is  the  standard  cell,  and  B  a  battery  of 
Daniell. 
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Fig.  107. 


from  30  to  40  small  gravity  Daniells.*  A  circuit  is  formed  of  a 
resistance  box,  the  galvanometer  G  to  be  graduated,  and  the 
battery  B  joined  in  series  with  the  standard  cell  C,  A  sensitive 
galvanometer  Z>,  which  may  be  a  reflecting  galvanometer,  or  any 


*  These  can  be  very  easily  made  by  using  large  preservo-nots  as  cou- 
taining  vessels,  and  placing  at  the  bottom  of  eacn  a  copper  disc  of  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  stratum  of  saturated 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  a  grating  or  plate  of  zinc  a  little  below 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  of 
density  1*2.  The  copper  sulphate  may  be  kept  saturated  by  crystals 
dropped  into  a  glas?  tube  passing  down  through  a  hole  in  the  zinc  plate 
to  the  copper.  A  copper  wire  well  covered  with  gutta  percha  should 
be  used  as  the  electrode  of  the  copper  plate. 
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very  sensitive  galvanometer  of  low  resistance,  has  one  terminal 
attached  at  a  point  Jf  between  the  battery  and  the  standard  cell, 
and  the  other  terminal  through  the  key  K  to  an  intermediate 
terminal  L  of  the  resistance  box.  The  resistances  in  the  box,  on 
the  two  sides  of  Z,  are  adjusted  until  no  current  flows  through 
the  galvanometer  B,  when  the  key  K  is  depressed. 

Let  R  be  the  resistance  in  the  box  to  the  right  of  Z,  r  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
resistance  of  the  cell  C,  and  G  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer.    ^^^®^  ® 
Then  if  V  be  the  difference  of  potential,  in  volts,  between  the       ^®"- 
terminals  of  the  galvanometer, 

V  =  1-072  --— (66) 

R  -{•  r 

In  practice  a  resistance  of  from  300  to  400  ohms  is  generally 
required  for  R,  The  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell  was 
determined  by  Prof.  T.  Gray  and  found  to  be  1*072  volts  at 
ordinary  temperature.  A  determination  of  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  same  cell  has  also  been  made  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  who 
found  it  to  be  '743  of  a  Clark  cell,  the  electromotive  force  of 
which  w^as  1*4542  B.A.  volts,  nearly,  at  16°.  This  would  give 
very  approximately  1068  true  volts  for  tlie  Daniell  cell.  It  was 
taken  as  1*072  volts,  as,  notwithstanding  the  large  battery  in  the 
circuit,  the  total  resistance  is  so  great  that  there  is  very  little 
polarization.  This  method  in  fact  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
the  DanielTs  cell,  as  the  sh'ght  current  flowing  through  serves  to 
keep  its  plates  in  a  constant  and  fresh  state.  It  is  known  as 
Lumsdcn's  and  also  as  Bosscha's  method  of  comparing  electro- 
motive forces. 

The  difference  of  potential,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  thus 
obtained,  is  chosen  such  as  to  give  a  convenient  deflection  on  the 
instrument  to  be  graduated.* 

*  For  iurther  particulars  regarding  the  graduation  of  instruments, 
see  the  Author's  smaller  Treatise. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
MEASUREMENT  OF  INDUCTANCES 

Compari-   The  subject   of   the    experimental    determination   of 
Induction-  coefficients  of  induction,  or,  as  they  are  now  called, 
Coeffi-     indudanceSy  with  one  another,  with  known  resistances. 
Induct-    aiid  with  electrostatic  capacities,  has  attracted  much 
attention  during  the  last  fifteen  years.     This  is  a  con- 
sequence mainly,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  determination 
of  the  ohm,  and  of  the  ratio  of  the  electromagnetic  to 
the  electrostatic  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity ;  and  on 
the  other  of  the  vastly  increased  importance  given  to 
induction  in  electrical  theory  and  practice  by  the  enor- 
mous development  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
use   of    dynamos  and   especially   of  alternate-current 
machines. 

In  what  follows  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the 
various  methods  of  comparison  which  have  been  devised, 
giving  in  each  case  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  theory 
of  the  method,  and,  if  possible,  an  illustration  of  the 
solution  obtained  by  one  or  more  examples  of  actual 
experiments.  We  shall  use  Mr.  Oliver  Heaviside's 
term  "  inductance  "  to  signify  what  is  generally  denoted 
by  "  coefficient  of  induction,"  distinguishing  where 
necessary  between  mutiml  inductance  and  self-indv^- 
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ance;  but  as  self-induction  is  relatively  more  important, 
and  is  much  more  frequently  referred  to  than  mutual 
induction,  we  shall,  where  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to 
arise,  use  the  single  word  "inductance"  in  the  sense  of 
"  coeflScient  of  self-induction." 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  in  the  first  place  some  points  of    General 
general  theory  which  are  of  importance  in  this  connection.     The  Theory  of 
equations  of  varying  currents  in  any  conductor,  or  circuit  of    Network 
conductors,  are  obtainable  from  the  electrokinetic  eneigy  and  the     of  Con- 
dissipation  function,  when  these  are  known,  if  only  electrokinetic    ductors. 
phenomena  are  in  question,  or  from  these  two  expressions,  to-    Carrying 
gether  with  that  of  the  electrostatic  energy,  if,  as  will  be  the    ^arymg 
case  in  some  of  the  prolilems  in  the  present  Chapter,  electrostatic   ^^'^®°^*' 
phenomena  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Equations  of  currents  have  been  obtained  above  (p.  160)  by  Self  or 
considering  an  assemblage  of  complete  circuits  as  a  dynamical  Mutual 
system;  but  similar  equations  are  obtainable  in  precisely  the  Indact- 
same  way  for  the  currents  in  the  individual  conductors  of  a  ^^^^y 
network,  pro V  ded  that  instead  of  resistances,  inductances  and  ^;  nj*.* 
electromotive  forces  in  circuits,  the  resistances,  inductances,  self 
and  mutual,  of  the  conductors,  and  the  impressed  differences  of 
potentials  between  their  terminals  are  used.  The  only  difficulty 
is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  self-inductance  of  a  conductor  joining 
two  points  in  a  circuit,  or  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  such 
conductors  in  the  same  or  different  circuits.  But  all  such  ques- 
tions are  resolved  by  adopting  some  proper  mode  of  calculating 
inductance  [for  example  Neumann's  formula  pp.  129, 171]  which 
enables  the  inductance  of  a  conductor  to  be  found  as  tliat  of 
a  part  of  a  circuit,  in  the  sense  that  when  the  inductances  of 
the  parts  are  calculated  in  this  way  they  give  the  proper 
value  of  the  electro-kinetic  energy  of  the  circuit  or  circuits 
for  any  possible  arrangement  of  currents.  A  case  in  point  is 
that  of  two  or  more  coils  joined  in  multiple  arc  between  two 
points  AB,  The  inductances  for  these  conductors  are  yery 
approximately  those  obtained  by  regarding  the  coils  as  made  up  of 
so  many  complete  circuits  given  in  dimensions  and  position  by 
the  turns  of  wire.  In  such  cases  the  flux  of  magnetic  induction 
through  the  part  of  the  circuit  considered  is  definite  and  calcu- 
lable, and  different  methods  lead  to  the  same  result.  But  there 
are  other  cases,  for  example  that  of  a  Hertzian  vibrator,  in  which 
different  processes  lead  to  distinctly  different  values  of  the  self- 
inductance  of  the  apparatus  (see  Chap.  XIV.  below). 
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Maxwell's       The  difficulty  here  indicated  \h  avoided  by  a  device  adopted 

Cycle-      by  Maxwell.     A  network  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  meshes  or 

Method  of  <* cells,"  in  which  each  individual  conductor,  except  those  fonn- 

a  Network,  jng  i\^q  outer  edge  of  the  network,  is  common  to  two  meshes. 

Maxwell  supposed  a  current  to  circulate  round  each  mesh  in  the 

same  direction,  so  that  the  actual  current  in  each  conductor  was 

the  difference    of   the  currents   round,  two   adjoining   meshes. 

Thus  each  mesh  is  a  closed  circuit  with  its  own  current  in  it,  and 

the  self  and  mutual  inductances  of  the  system  are  perfectly 

definite,  being  those  due  to  the  various  closed   circuits  each 

supposed  to  carry  unit  current. 

Electro-         Taking  the  former  method  first  let  Z,  Zj, ..  denote  the  self - 

kinetic     inductances   of  the   different  homogeneous  conductors  of  the 

T    t  t'^"    ^y^*®™  supposed  linear  yii  y2»  •  •  •  • »  *^®  currents  in  them,  Mj^ 

E^ner^es    "^^mj  •  •  •  •  the  mutual  inciuctances  of  the  conductors  indicated 

and  IHssi-  ^7  *^®  suffixes,  then  as  at  p.  185  the  electrokinetic  energy  is 

pation  '  gi^en  by 
Function. 

The  dissipation  function  is 

F^\^Rkyi? (2) 

where  Rh  denotes  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  in  which  the 
current  is  jfk.  If  E  be  the  electrostatic  energy  due  to  the  charge 
of  condensers 

E=i2^«r„ (3) 

where  Cm  is  the  capacity  of  a  typical  condenser  of  the  system 
changed  to  a  difference  of  potential  Fm  between  its  coating. 

The  effect  of  the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  conductors  con- 
cerned is  something  quite  sensible,  and  may  in  certain  cases 
be  allowed  for.  When  it  can  be  expressed,  the  part  of  the 
electrostatic  energy  which  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
dnctorp,  enables  the  terms  in  (6)  below  to  be  calculated. 

By  tliis  expression,  also,  when  it  can  be  calculated  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  conductors,  the  electrostatic  capacities  of 
the  connecting  wires  can  be  taken  into  account.    In  such  cnscs, 
liowever,  the  capacity  can  in  general  only  be  roughly  estimated. 
E<iuation        Bringing  then  into  the  account  the  electrostatic  energy  re- 
ef Current  garded  as  potential  energy,  w^o  have  to  add  to  the  electrokinetic 
in  a  Single  applied  furce  corresponding  to  the  current  yjk  the  electrostatic 
Conduc-    force  -  ^E/^l^*-'     Thus  if  Vk  denote  the  difference  of  potential 
tor. 
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between  the  terminals  of  the  conductor  in  which  the  current  is 
fk  the  typical  equation  of  current  ie 


(4) 


Writing  down  the  equation  of  this  type  for  the  successive    Eiiuation 
homogeneous  conductors  taken  in  order  round  a  circuit  of  a  net-     o*  Cur- 
work,  and  adding  both  sides  of  the  equations,  we  get 


dt 


dF  .  BF 


rents  in  n 

Circuit 

of  a 

Network. 


^yj+i 


+  ...-^ 


aE 


dyj-^i  J 


(5) 


where  E  is  the  total  internal  applied  electromotive  force  in  the 
circuit,  since  we  know  tliat  the  latter  is  the  sum  of  the  differ- 
ences of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the  successive 
homogeneous  conductors  forming  it.  This  equation  may  be 
written 


2  khh  +  -Vj*i'» + Jifw) = J?-  ^  p- 


(6) 


in  which  the  summations  are  taken  for  all  the  conductors  of  the 
circuit  considered. 

This  equation  may  be  taken  as  the  most  general  form  of  the 
so-called  "second  law"  which  Kirchhoff  first  explicitly  stated 
for  steady  currents  in  a  system  of  linear  conductora.  It  will  be 
of  constant  use  in  what  follows. 

The  principle  of  continuity,  commonly  called  Kirchhoffs  first 
law,  is  generally  assumed  for  variable  currents,  and  it  is  also 
usual  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  above,  that  at  any  instant  the 
magnetic  force  at  any  point  due  to  a  varying  current  in  a  circuit 
is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  steady  current  equal  in 
intensity  to  tluit  which  exists  in  the  circuit  at  that  instant.  The 
latter  assumption  is  justified,  for  points  which  are  near  the 
circuit,  by  the  theory,  confirmed  now  by  experiment,  of  propa- 
gation of  electromagnetic  action. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  the  principle  of 
continuity  for  a  linear  circuit  can  be  deduced  from  the  law  of 
magnetic  force  as  follows.  Let  tliree  wires  meet  at  a  point  0, 
then  according  to  the  principle  of  continuity  the  rate  of  flow 
from  the  point  mu^t  be  exactly  equal  at  any  instant  to  the  rnte 


Principle 
of  Con- 
tinuity for 
Varying 
Currents 
derived 
from  Law 
of  Mag- 
netic 
Force. 
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of  flow  to  the  point  at  the  same  instant.  Let  0  be  taken  as  the 
centre  of  a  small  sphere,  and  let  the  wires  pass  through  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  At  Aj  B,  C  (Fig.  lOd).  Let  a  path  be  drawn 
round  the  wire  -4  on  the  sphere,  then  carried  to  ^,  then  to  C 
nearly  round  it,  and  finally  back  to  the  point  of  starting  from  Jj 
80  that  a  closed  path  is  traced  on  the  sphere,  consiHting  of  three 
nearly  closed  curves  described  in  the  same  direction  rouiid 
A,  B,  C,  and  an  infinitely  nearly  closed  path  A',  B',  O,  not 
embracing;  any  of  the  conductors.  A  magnetic  pole  carried  round 
the  complete  path  will  have  no  work  done  on  it  on  the  whole, 
since  the  path  does  not  really  surround  any  conductor ;  in  other 
words,  it  could  be  shrunk  to  a  point,  without  cutting  through  the 
conductor,  and  the  work  done  in  carrying  a  pole  round  the 
infinitely  nearly  closed  path  A',  -B',  O  also  vanishes.     [To  see 


Fig.  108. 

this  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  the  path  opened  out  into 
an  open  loop,  slipped  back  beyond  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and 
then  shrunk  up.]  But  if  yj,  y^,  73,  bo  the  currents  in  tlie  wires 
at  A,  Bj  6,  all  reckoned  as  inflowing,  or  all  as  outflowing,  the 
work  done  on  the  pole  in  the  three  paths  closely  surrounding  the 
wires  is  47r(yi  +  72  +  Ts)?  *'^^  *^"8  must  be  zero,  since  the  work 
done  round  A'  B  C  is  zero.     Hence  we  have 

4w(ri  +  y2  +  rs)=o 

or 

?i  +  y.  +  y3=0 (7) 

that  is  the  total  current  arriving  at  or  flowing  away  from  the 
point  at  any  instant  is  zero.  The  same  thing  can  obviously  be 
proved  in  the  same  way  for  any  number  of  conductoi"S  meeting  at 
a  point. 

Returning  to  the  d^-namical  equations  of  currents,  the  equations 
for  Maxweirs  method  of  meshes,  each  carrying  its  own  current. 
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are  easily  written  down.   The  quantities  of  electricity  which  have   Theory  of 
flowed  round  the  different  meshes  from  any  era  of  reckoning  up   Maxwell's 
to  the  instant  under  consideration  become  the  generalised  con-    Jp^^^®; 
ductors,  and  their  time-rates  of  variation,  or  the  currents  at  that    Method, 
instant,  the  corresponding  velocities.     If  then  Z^,  Xg,... denote 
the  self-inductances  of  the  different  meshes,  each  regarded  as  a 
separate  circuit,  in  which  currents  y^,  ^jf'^^^?  ^w  -^23)***^^^^ 
mutual  inductances  of  the  pairs  of  meshes  indicated  by  the 
suffixes,  we  have 

T  ^  i  {Liy,^  + '^M,^yih  +  " ')    ....    (8) 

Again,  if  i2/fc  denote  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  which  adjoins 
two  meshes  distinguished  by  the  suffixes  j  and  k. 

These  two  equations  with  (3)  above  enable  the  equations  of  Equation 
currents  for  the  different  meshes  to  be  written  down.    They  are         of 
thus  of  the  type  Currents. 

£«?+?^=^_?i (.0) 

where  Bj  is  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  indicated  by  the 
suffix  ^. 

This  method  avoids  the  necessity  for  an  explicit  reference  to    Compari- 
the  principle  of  continuity,  inasmuch  as  this  principle  is  assumed  son  of  tho 
in  the  statement  of  the  method,  and  it  is  convenient  for  the       Two 
systematic  working  out  of  a  complicated  system ;  but  with  the    Methods, 
clectrokinetic  energy  expressed  in  the  above  form,  which  is  the 
strictly  accurate  one  when  the  generalised  velocities  are  the 
mesh-  or  cycle-currents,  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  derivation 
of  equations  from  which  tlie  inductances  of  given  conductors  are 
to  be  obtained.     In  these  applications,  however,  it  is  usual  to 
modify  the  form  of  the  clectrokinetic  energy  by  writing  it 

^=i2{Z^k(ii/-yfc)2  +  2ifc/*Xi~)(y«-J?m)>.     .     (11) 

where  I^k  is  the  self-induotance  of  the  conductor  common  to  the 
two  cycles  indicated  by  the  suffixes,  and  M(jk)(im)  the  mutual  in- 
ductance between  that  conductor,  and  the  conauctor  common  to 
the  two  nieshes  indicated  by  the  suffixes  Im,  But  this  merely 
amounts  to  using  the  first  method  after  all.  In  general  it  is 
quite  easy  to  write  down  the  equations  for  the  different  conduc- 
tors from  (4)  for  the  first  method,  applying  the  principle  of 
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continuity  mentally ;  and  as  only  one  symbol  is  required  for  the 
current  in  each  conductor,  the  first  method  has  tlie  advantage  of 
greater  brevity  of  expression. 

The  comparison  of  inductances  comprises  five  problems 
with  which  we  shall  deal  in  succession :  the  comparison 
(1)  of  two  mutual  inductances,  (2)  of  two  self-induct- 
ances, (3)  of  a  mutual  inductance  with  a  self-inductance, 

(4)  of  a  mutual  or  self-inductance  with  a  resistance, 

(5)  of  a  mutual  or  self-inductance  with  an  electrostatic 
capacity. 

Of  the  first  problem  the  following  solution  has  been 
given  by  Clerk  Maxwell.     Let  A^,  A^y  (Fig.  109)  be 


Fig.   109. 


the  two  coils,  the  mutual  inductance  M^  between  which 
is  to  be  compared  with  that  between  two  other  coils 
-4j,  A^  A^  and  A^^  A^  and  A^  are  placed  opposite  one 
another  at  the  required  distance  in  the  case  of  each 
pair.  A  circuit  is  made  up  of  A^^^  A^,  a  battery  and  a 
make-and-break  key  K;  while  A^y  A^  are  joined  up  as 
a  secondary  circuit  to  which  the  former  is  the  primary, 
and  a  branch  containing  a  galvanometer  is  made  to  join 
two  points  P,  Q,  on  this  latter  circuit. 
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The  resistances  JR^,  R^  of  the  coils  A^,  A^,  respectively,    Ratio  of 
with  any  additional  resistance  incladed  with  the  coil  in      ances 
each  case  up  to  PQ,  are  adjusted  by  adding  resistance    ^^*^5^^ 
coils  from  boxes,  until  there  ia  no  current  through  the     of  Two 
galvanometer   when   the   battery   circuit    is   made   or     ances. 
broken,  and  are  then  compared  by  means  of  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge  or  other  convenient  method.     We  have 
then 

To  increase  the  sensibility  of  this  and  similar  methods, 
some  arrangement  such  as  Ayrton  and  Perry's  secohm- 
meter,  described  below,  for  successively  making  and 
breaking  the  battery  circuit,  and  sending  the  successive 
integral  flows  through  the  galvanometer  in  the  same 
direction,  must  be  adopted. 

To  prove  the  condition  (12)  let  Zj,  Zj  be  the  self-inductances  Theory  of 
of  the  coils  Ji^  A^,  L  the  self-inductance  of  the  battery  circuit,  Method, 
and  r  that  of  the  galvanometer.  Then  if  v  be  the  battery 
current  at  any  instant,  st^  y,  the  currentH  in  the  same  direction 
round  Ai,  A^j  respectively,  the  current  through  the  galvanometer 
is  X  -^,  and  the  electrokinetic  energy  of  the  system  is  given  by 
the  equation 

r=i{Z«2  +  Zii2  +  Zi^y«  +  r(i-y)2+21fi,«i  +  2Jf„^y}.  (13) 

If  R  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery  circuit,  0  the  resistance 
of  the  galvanometer,  we  get  for  the  dissipation  function 

F=i{Eu^  +  Ii,±^  +  lt;,f  +  G{x-y)^.    .     .     (14) 

Since  the  impressed  electromotive  forces  corresponding  to  i,  y, 
are  zero,  we  have  by  (4) 

dl  dx  "*■  d;c        '  didy^dy        ' 
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Equations   Hence  by  (13)  and  (14) 
of  Cur- 
rents. L{i  +  r  (i -jO  +  ifijS  +  JZii  +  ^  (i-^)  =  0 

or,  integrating  and  writing  z  for  i-y,  and  taking  account  of  the 
fact  that  ;r,  y,  .f,  ^,  «,  are  initially  zero,  we  obtain  two  equations 
which  may  be  written 


( (i,  +  r)  J  +  JJi  +  0^  +  (Z,|^  +  R^y  +  Jlf«  »=0 


(15) 


Eliminating  y  between  these  we  obtain  an  equation  of  the 
form 

where  A^  B,  C,  D,  E  are  constants. 

Deduction       Soon  after  completion  of  the  primary  circuit  the  current  in 
of  Condi-    the  secondary  will  have   died   out.    Then   the  last  equation 
tion  for  no  becomes 

Integral  Cz  ^  Ey (16) 

Galvano- 
meter-     where  y  is  the  steady  current  in  the  primary.     By  inspection  of 
Current.     (15)  j^  is  easy  to  see  that 

C=Ri{Ri  +G)  +  Rj^  0,  E=Mj^  A  -  M^^  i2,. 
Thus  (16)  becomes,  since  z=x—y 

Hence  if  c  ( = or  —y)  =  0, 

M,,      Jt, ^    ^ 

the  relation  stated  above. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  i=0  at  each  constant,  and  this 
relation  be  fulfilled,  2)=0,  that  is  by  (15) 

J/12  Xq 
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Thus  tlie  ratio  RJE^  is  also  the  ratio  of  the  self-inductances, 
if  the  arrangements  be  such  that  no  current  whatever  passes  in 
either  direction  througli  tlie  galvanometer. 

It  is  sometimes  important,  as  Lord  Kayleigh  has  pointed  out,"*^ 
that  this  last  oonditiou,  and  in  other  cases  a  similar  one  if  it 
exist,  should  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  method  may  be  an 
absolutely  null  one.  Very  frequently  unless  the  galvanometer- 
needle  is  of  very  long  period  it  shows  considerable  uneasiness 
even  if  the  condition  for  zero  integral  current  is  fulfilled.  The 
fulfilment  of  (18)  or  a  corresponding  condition  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  insertion  of  self-inductance  in  addition  to  that 
associated  with  the  conductors  employed  as  resistances. 

The  experiment  may  be  arranged  with  a  derived  Compari- 
branch  on  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  circuit,  ^MutuaT*^ 
as  shown  in  Fig.  110,  and  the  galvanometer  in  the    Induct- 

"  ances. 


Method. 


circuit  of  one  of  the  coils  as  A^.  Let  the  resistance  of  M?^ifica. 
the  coil  -^2  and  connections  to  the  right  of  AB  be  R^,  Maxwell 
the  resistance  to  the  left  of  AB  R^,  the  resistances 
similarly  to  right  and  left  of  CD  R^,  R^  (R^  including 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer),  the  resistance  of  the 
derived  branch  on  the  primary  JB,  of  the  derived  branch 
on  the  secondary  S, 


•  British  Association  Report,  1883. 
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Ratio  of  With  this  arrangement  when  no  current  through  the 
ances  in  galvanometer  is  produced  on  depressing  or  raising  the 
'^I^cf °^  battery  key  the  relation 

_M^     B  (B,  -H  S) 
M,,^S(^B  +  B;)     '    •    •    • 


Resist 
ances. 


(19) 


holds.  Thus  the  mutual  inductances  are  opposite  in 
sign,  that  is  the  coils  must  be  joined  up  so  that  the 
induced  electromotive  forces  in  the  secondary  circuit  are 
opposed.  In  the  test  therefore  the  coils  are  joined  up 
in  this  way,  and  the  resistances  are  adjusted  until  no 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  produced  by 
making  or  breaking  the  battery  circuit. 
Particular  If  ^  =  X  ,  that  is  if  there  is  no  derived  branch  on  the 
primary,  the  relation  (19)  becomes 

In  this  case,  since  numerically  3/!^^  >M^<^,  the  galvano- 
meter must  be  placed  on  that  side  of  CD  on  which  the 
induction  is  the  weaker. 

If /S=  00,  that  is  if  there  is  no  derived  branch  on  the 
secondary, 

If,  for  the  coils  in  the  positions  of  Fig.  110,  M^^>M^^ 
numerically,  (21)  becomes  —  MiJM^  =  R/(B  +  B^), 

Theory  of       Let  u  be  the  current  at  any  instant  throu^jh  the  battery,  and 

Method,     therefore  through  ^4,  u'  the  current  at  the  same  instant  through 

^j,  then  the  current  in  AB  is  «  —  »'.     Denoting  now  by  Z2,  Z^,  Z, 

the  inductances  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  primary  circuit 
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13  divided,  namely  -^^,  Aa^  and  tlie  derived  branch  ABy  by  L'  the 
inductance  of  the  derived  branch  CD^  we  have 

r=i  \W  +  7.3/^  +  V  (i -y)2  +  7v,«'«  +  L,u,^  +  Z  (« -  iO' 

+  2.¥i2«'.*  +  2,Y,4«y} .    .    .     .     (22) 
/' =  h  !  V^  +  iJ,  y2  ^.  ^  (.^  ^^)2  +  yg^^a  ^  J2^^'2  +  i2  (w  -  u'Y]  (23) 

where  i,  y  denote  as  before  the  currents  in  A-^y  A^, 

The  equations  of  currents  obtained  from  these  and  integrated 
over  any  interval  from  an  instant  just  before  the  contact  was 
made  or  broken,  with  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  values 
of  the  variable  quantities  are  all  zero,  give  equations  which  can 
be  written  in  the  form 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  (24)     Integral 

-  {''•  i  +  ')  '  +  ((^'  +  ^i  +  ^  +  'V  +  ^-  «=0.  Tctr"^ 

rents. 
Elimination  of  y  from  these  gives  an  equation  of  the  form 

Ax  +  i?^  +  C.v=m  +  2)'«'  +  Eu  +  Fu\ 

If  the  currents  have  become  steady  this  reduces  to  Integral 

CuiTent 
Cx  =  ^7  +  E'y\  through 

Galvano- 
where  x  is  the  time-integral  of  the  current  which  has  passed     meter : 
through  the  galvanometer,  and  y,  y  are  the  steady  currents  in 
the  battery  and  the  coil  A2.    Hence  y'^yRj^R  +  R.^^  and 

Now  by  (24) 

C^{R^  +  S){Ri  +  S)-S^ 

£=.  ~  J4j.9,  F^  -My.  (/?3  +  S). 

Hence  (25)  becomes 

M^SjR  +  R^^  +  .¥,2  R  {Rz  +  -V) 
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If  flr=0  this  gives  at  once 


(26) 
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the  condition  (19)  above  for  no  integral  current  through  the 
galvanometer. 

As  stated  above,  the  sensibility  of  these  methods  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  successive  reversals  of  the  battery 
current,  with  a  proper  arrangement  for  commutating  the  inductive 
flows  through  the  galvanometer.  An  excellent  contrivance  for 
this  purpose  has  been  provided  by  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry 
in  the  l^cohmmeter.  This  is  an  arrangement  of  two  rotary 
commutators,  worked  by  the  same  spindle,  one  for  periodically 
interchanging  the  points  to  which  the  galvanometer  terminals 
are  attached,  the  other  for  reversing  the  battery  circuit.  Each  of 
these  commutators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrammatic  sketches 
(Fig.  112)  showing  the  mode  of  using  the  instrument,  consists  of 
four  brushes  pressing  on  a  cylindrical  surface  made  up  of  two 
nearly  semicylindrical  metal  pieces  separated  by  insulating 
material.  The  relative  times  of  reversal  by  the  two  commuta- 
tors can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  spindle  can  be  driven  by  a  handle  or  by  any  convenient 
small  motor.  For  a  given  speed  of  drivings  two  speeds  of  the 
commutators  can  be  arranged  for.  With  one  there  are  rather 
more  than  eight,  and  with  the  other  twenty-four,  reversals 
effected  by  each  for  one  turn  of  the  handle  or  driving  pulley. 
The  speed  of  the  driving  handle  or  pulley  is  governed  by  a  fly- 
wheel. 

For  example,  the  instrument  can  be  applied  to  the  comparison 
of  two  mutual  inductances  by  the  methods  just  described.  The 
battery  commutator  is  arranged  to  reverse  the  battery  circuit  at 
an  instant  when  the  galvanometer  circuit  on  the  secondary  is 
complete.  An  induction-flow  takes  place  through  the  instrument 
unless  the  proper  adjustment  of  resistances  has  already  been 
made.  After  the  battery  current  has  reached  its  steady  value> 
the  galvanometer  terminals  are  reversed  by  the  commutator 
preparatory  to  a  second  reversal  of  the  battery.  The  flow  due  to 
induction  in  this  second  case  thus  takes  place  through  the 
instrument  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  and  so  on  as  the 
commutator  revolves.  If  the  period  of  rotation  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  oscillation  of  the  needle,  the  result  is  to  give 
a  steady  deflection  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
current  equal  to  nq,  where  n  is  the  number  of  reversals  of  the 
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battery  per  second,  and  q  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
at  each  of  them. 

The  sensibility  therefore  increases  with  the  speed  of  rotation  ; 
but  in  the  present  application,  as  in  all  others  in  which  only  the 
integral  flow  through  the  galvanometer,  taken  over  the  interval  of 
variation  of  battery  current,  vanishes  for  certain  experimental 
arrangements,  the  speed  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
battery  current  from  reaching  its  steady  value  between  each  pair 
of  reversals.  In  cases  in  which  the  method  is  really  *^  null "  the 
speed  may  be  made  as  high  as  is  thought  desirable. 

M.  Brill ouin*  has  carried  out  some  careful  comparisons  of    M.  Bril- 
mutual  inductances  by  tliese  methods.    He  used  (1)  a  derived     Ionia's 
branch  on  the  primary,  (2)  a  derived  branch  on  the  secondary     Exp«ri- 
(with  in  each  of  these  cases  the  galvanometer  in  series  with  one     ^^^^' 
of  the  coils  in  the  secondary),  (3)  the  galvanometer  in  the  de- 
rived branch  on  the  secondary.    We  give  here  a  short  account 
of  experiments  (1)  and  (3). 

The  derived  branch  in  (1)  was  made  up  of  a  resistance  box  Arrange- 
reading  to  fractions  of  an  ohm.  As  its  coils  were  not  wound  ment  of 
double  it  was  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  Apparatus 

The  galvanometer  used  had  a  resistance  of  900  ohms  and  was       with 
an  astatic  needle  mirror  instrument.  It  was  provided  with  a  damp-    Derived  ' 
ing  vane  of  wire  gauze,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  case  to  shield  off  B™>^ch  on 
air  currents.    The  observations  were  made  in  the  ordinary  way   ^'^^^'y* 
by  means  of  a  telescope  and  attached  scale  placed  at  a  distance 
of  1  metre  from  the  mirror. 

The  connecting  wires  were  carried  along  side  by  side  to  reduce 
their  external  action  as  nearly  as  possible  to  zero. 

As  the  galvanometer  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  enable    Rotating 
measurements  to  be  made  satisfactorily  ydth  a  single  make  or    Comma- 
break,  a  rotating  commutator  driven  by  a  Gramme  motor  was      .tator. 
arranged,  so  that  in  each  turn  it  (1)  connected  the  galvanometer 
with  the  secondary  circuit,  (2)  closed  the  primary  circuit,  (3) 
short  circuited  the  galvanometer,  (4)  opened  the  primary. 

The  secondary  circuit  was  kept  closed  permanently  and  the 
galvanometer  received  only  the  transient  current  at  each  closing 
of  the  primary.  About  10  impulses  were  given  to  the  needle  per 
second,  and  a  permanent  deflection  was  thus  produced. 

The  coils  used  were  first  a  pair  consisting  of  an  exterior  coil    Descrip- 
made  of  a  cable  of  twenty  insulated  wires  lightly  twisted  together,     ^^^  of 
surrounding  an  internal  bobbin  of  somewhat  thick  wire.    The  ^"^^  ^'"' 
mutual  inductance  between  the  internal  bobbin  and  each  of  the      pa^ed. 
twenty  strands  of  the  other  was  the  same,  if  say.    A  commutator 
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enabled  any  number  j9  of  the  strands  to  be  opposed  to  the  rest, 
so  that  the  coefficient  of  indaction  between  the  two  bobbins  was 
reduced  to  (20  -  2p)M.  The  wires  however  being  kept  in  series 
tiie  resistance  did  not  vary. 

Tlie  maximum  mutual  inductance  of  these  coils  will  be  denoted 
by  J^ij. 

In  experiments  (1)  of  which  results  are  quoted  below  a  pair  of 
coils  was  used  of  mutual  inductance  intermediate  (for  the 
positions  adopted)  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  induct- 
ances of  the  apparatus  just  described.  We  shall  denote  the 
mutual  inductance  of  these  coils  by  M^. 

A  pair  of  coils  used  in  experiments  (3)  consisted  of  a  very 
carefully  wound  bobbin  of  thick  wire  19  cms.  long,  and  10  cms. 
in  internal,  12  cms.  in  external  diameter,  placed  concentrically 
with  a  small  coil  of  length  4*7  cms.  and  internal  and  external 
diameters  1  cm.,  5  cms.  respectively.  The  latter  bobbin  could 
be  turned  round  through  any  required  angle  by  means  of  an 
index  and  divided  circle.  The  external  coil  being  long,  the  two 
coils  hod  a  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  proportional  to  the 
cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  axes. 

The  coefficient  of  induction  between  these  coils  in  any  given 
relative  positions  will  be  denoted  by  If'^i' 
Uesnlts  of  The  following  are  the  results  of  five  experiments  made  with 
V  :  different  fractions  A  of  Jl/jj,  and  no  derived  branch  on  the 
secondary.  The  ratio  of  the  coefficients  comes  out  as  shown  in 
(21)  in  terms  of  the  resistance  Ji  of  the  shunt  on  the  primary, 
and  2^2  ^^^  resistance  of  the  coil  J2  ^^  ^^S  ^^^  ^  ^'^  corrected 
to  agreement  at  the  temperature  of  experiment  with  the  box 
from  which  R  was  taken. 


Experi* 
menta. 


h 

Temp. 

1            R 

1 

1          -^^12 

\  1 

15"  C. 

'      68-5  ±0-1 

1-671 

1-671 

1       0-9 

14-2  „ 

91-6±0-l 

1-500 

1-666 

,       0-8' 

14-7  „ 

138-9  ±0-1 

1-338 

1-672 

i       0-8 

14-8  „ 

139-2±0-l 

1-330 

1-662 

0-8 

14-2  „ 

137-6±01 

1-333 

1-666 

1 

Mean  1-667 

A  set  of  experiments  was  also  made  with  the  same  arrange- 
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luenty  and  at  one  temperature  12°'6C.  with  AMi^kM^,  The 
ratio  in  this  case  comes  out  in  terms  of  the  resistance  i^  of  the 
coil  ^4  and  any  non-inductive  resistance  in  series  with  it,  and 
the  resistance  It  of  the  derived  branch.  It^  was  that  of  the 
bobbin  J^,  together  with  a  resistance  seven  times  as  great, 
making  7^4-1 18*49  ohms  in  ail. 
T}ie  results  are  g^ven  in  the  table. 


R 

"''12 

A 

R 

R'-^r  R'i, 

"  Mm 

0-1 

3-69 

•1663 

1-663 

0-2 

9-35 

•336 

1-680 

0-2' 

9-33 

•335 

1-675 

01  +  0-2 

18-62 

•5017 

1-672 

0-1  +  Of 

18-70 

•5028 

1676 

0-2  +  0-2' 

37  5 

•669 

1^672 

0-1  +  0-2  +  0-2' 

92-7 

•8336 

1-667 

0-5 

92-5 

•8334 

1-667 

These  results  give  by  addition  for  the  values  1,  '9,  -8,  of  h 
used  in  the  former  set  of  experiments 

Jfu/J/i4= 1-670,  9ifn/if,4= 1-504,  •8iri2/-Ws4= 1-334 

which  closely  agree  with  the  values  of  {R^R^jR^  then  found. 

A  set  of  experiments  was  also  made  with  the  galvanometer 
included  in  a  derived  branch  on  the  secondary  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  which  the  theory  is  given  above  p.  445. 

The  galvanometer  was  a  very  sensitive  astatic  instrument  of 
the  Thomson  pattern  with  a  coil  of  7,000  ohms  resistance.  The 
cqIIs,  which  were  the  two  pairs  already  described,  were  at 
distances  of  only  about  2|  metres  from  the  galvanometer,  but 
were  placed  in  such  positions  that  the  direct  action  of  each  on 
the  needle  was  zero.  Th6y  could  be  turned  through  10°  from 
these  positions  without  producing  any  sensible  action.  The 
induced  currents  in  the  small  bobbin  of  the  second  pair  of  coils, 
was  found  to  produce  no  direct  effect  upon  the  needle  in  any 
position  in  which  the  bobbin  was  used. 

Ail  the  joining  wires  had  their  outgoing  and  return  parts 
together  and  were  carefully  insulated. 

The  primary  circuit  contained  a  battery  of  10  DanielPs  cells ; 
and  the  rotating  commutator  was  not  employed,  as  the  galvan- 
ometer was  sufficiently  sensitive  to  show  a  single  impulse  when 
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the  integral  current  through  it  was  not  zero.  For  the  final 
adjustment  the  deflections  were  amplified  by  closing  and  opening 
the  circuit  when  the  needle  was  passing  through  zero  alternately 
in  opposite  directions.  Any  want  of  perfect  adjustment  mani- 
fested itself  by  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  successive  exceedingly 
small  impulses  thus  given,  since  these  all  tended  to  increase  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  needle. 

But  for  balance  in  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  the 
effects  on  the  needle-system  of  completing  the  circuit  and  of 
breaking  the  circuit  should  both  be  zero.  It  was  found  at  first 
that,  while  making  the  circuit  produced  no  effect,  breaking  it 
always  produced  a  slight  impulse.  This  M.  BriUouin  traced  to 
inductive  action  between  the  coils  and  the  metallic  vane  attached 
to  the  needles  for  the  purpose  of  damping.  This  induction 
depended  on  the  law  of  variation  of  the  induced  curre)it  in  the 
coils  and  took  place  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  integral 
current  at  break  was  zero  as  well  as  that  make.  By  placing  a 
condenser  across  the  primary  circuit  and  the  make  and  break 
key,  the  law  of  variation  of  the  current  could  be  altered ;  and  it 
was  found  that  a  corresponding  change  took  place  in  the  deflec- 
tion. The  electromagnetic  action  between  the  induced  currents 
in  the  vane  and  the  inducing  current  in  the  coils  clearly  ought 
to  cause  such  effects  as  those  observed. 

It  was  found  that  this  action  had  a  maximum  for  any  position 
of  the  needles  when  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  was  *25  micro- 
farad, and  that  when  the  name  was  quite  symmetrically  placed 
relatively  to  the  coils  the  effect  always  vanished.  A  condenser 
of  this  capacity  was  therefore  applied,  and  the  position  of  the 
needles  adjusted  by  the  directing  magnet  until  the  effect  was 
zero.  The  experiment  was  then  made,  and  the  method  of 
multiplication  used  for  the  deflections,  with  certainty  that  the 
effect  of  make  was  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  break. 


Results  of 
Ezperi- 
ments. 


By  (12)  above  we  have 


^  J/12  _  ^1 

-^  S4        -^3 


In  the  experiments  made  Jt^  was  constant  and  3^974*2  ohms, 
while  E^  was  made  up  of  a  constant  part  i2»  1264*1  ohms,  and 
a  variable  part  r.  The  results  of  one  set  of  experiments  are 
given  in  the  table.  The  fourth  column  is  calculated  by  taking 
the  fraction  h  of  the  sum  of  the  results  in  column  3,  and  indicates 
the  closeness  of  agreement  of  the  results. 
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0-1 
0-2 
0-2' 
0-5 


hM, 


hMy 


13 


12 


M' 


M' 


34 


34 


(Mean  value  from 
last  col.)* 


191  ±0-5 

1-493  ±-001 

1639  ±3 

2-980±003 

1640  ±3 

2-981  ±  003 

5994  ±3 

7 -450  ±003 

1-491 
2-981 
2-981 
7-452 


The  following  method  of  comparing  two  self-indue-  Compari- 
tances  is  due  to  Clerk  Maxwell.*  The  two  coils  the  Tw^°Self- 
inductances,  ii,  Zj,  of  which  are  to  be  compared  are  ^^^^^}' 
placed  in  adjacent  branches,  AC,  AD,  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  (Fig.  Ill),  and  balance  is  obtained  for  steady 


anceij. 


Fio.  111. 


currents  by  properly  adjusting  the  (non-inductive) 
resistances  R,  S  of  the  branches  CB,  DB,  If  the  resist- 
ances of  the  branches  AC,  AD  be  P,  Q  respectively. 


♦  EL  and  Mag,  Vol.  ii.  p.  367.     (Second  Edition.) 
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and  the  inductances  of  the  branches  CB,  DB  are 
negligible,  the  relation  fulfilled  when  the  balance  is 
attained  is,  as  we  know,  PS  =  QR.  If  besides  this  the 
relation 

^1  =  -? (27) 

be  fulfilled,  there  will  bo  also  balance  for  transient 
currents,  and  no  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  pro- 
duced when,  the  galvanometer  branch  CD  being  com- 
plete, the  battery  circuit  is  made  or  broken.  Or  the 
coils  may  be  placed  in  AC,  CB  so  that  Z^  is  associated 
with  P  and  Zg  with  R ;  then  balance  is  obtained 
when 

A_^ /27'\ 

Zg     R        '     '     ' 

A  secohmmeter  may  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  112  to 
increase  the  sensibility.  Balance  for  induction  cur- 
rents is  simply  tested  for  by  rotating  the  commutators. 
The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  will  be  obvious  from 
the  diagram. 

Theory  of  To  prove  (27)  and  (27')  we  write  down  by  (6)  the  equations  of 
Method,  currents  of  the  circuits  ACDA,  CBDC,  putting  r,  Gy  for  the  self- 
inductance  and  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  Z3,  L^^  for  the 
inductances  of  the  branches  CB^BB,  i*  for  tlio  current  inAC,y 
for  that  from  C  to  2),  and  u  for  that  in  the  battery  at  any 
instant.     The  equations  are  by  (6) 

E-iuatious  i^!r  ^  p^  4.  py  +  fir^ -  Z^  («  -  f )  -  Q  («  -  /•)  =.0 
of 


•)-«(«-,-)-.o  \ 


Integrated  over  the  whole  period  of  variation  of  currents  these 
equations  become,  since  there  is  finally  zero  current  in  ClJf 
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(P  +  Q)  ■<■ 


.    .    (29) 


where  r,  y,  u  denote  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  have 
flowed  through  AC^  CD,  and  the  battery,  respectively,  in  the 
interval  of  integration,  y  denotes  the  steaoy  current  through  the 
battery,  and  for  the  steady  current  in  the  branch  AC  has  been 
put  its  value  yQI{P+Q), 


The  continuous  lines  represent  permanent  connections  inside  instrument,  the 

dottea  lines  temporary  connections,  bridge,  ftc. 

Fio.  112. 


Elimination  of  x  from  (29)  gives 


^ Q ., 


(30) 
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Hence  in  order  that  y  may  be  zero  we  must  have 

I^^  Ah  ^h  ^h\^{i     ....     (31) 

or  if  Z3)  Z4  be  negligible 

h^Z  .    , (310 

the  relation  stated  above. 

Condition       ^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  noticed  that  if  Z^  be  negligible  in  comparison  with 

for  Zero  the  other  inductances,  and  P  be  finite,  balance  will  be  obtained 

Integral  if  the  resistances  Q,  R^  S  are  such  that 

Flow 
through  -^2  ,-^3      ^4_n  (^V'\ 

meter.  '' 

This  result  will  be  of  use  in  connection  with  the  comparison  of 

a  mutual  inductance  with  a  self-inductance. 

Sensibility      We  may  now  shortly  investigate  the  sensibility  of  the  arrange- 

of         ment.     If  r  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery  branch  ABy  the 

Arrange-   resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  for  steady  currents  is  evidently 

ment      r  +  P§/(P  +  $)  +  RSI{R  +  S),  or  since  P5f=  QJ2,  r  +  ^(P  +  R)j 

(R+S).     If  E  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery 

y^mr  +  SiF  +  R)KR  +  S)l 
Thus  (30)  becomes  with  a  little  reduction 

L  -P  (h  4- -^  -  -^^ 

If  the  ratio  RIS{=PIQ)  be  taken  as  fixed ,  and  P  and  G  given, 
R  is  to  be  taken  so  that  the  denominator,  D  say,  of  this  expres- 
sion for  y  may  be  a  minimum.     Denoting  R/S  by  p,  we  have 

Calculating  dD/dR  from   this  and  equating  it  to  zero  we 

find 

6Pp{P  +  r{p  +  l)\  ,33V 

Gp  +  Pip  +  1) 
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If  the  condition  (31),  and  the  relation  L^Lz"  L^L^^O,  are  Conditions 
fulfilled,  the  difference  of  potential  between  6' and  D  is  always      'that 

zero  and  therefore  not  only  is  there  no  integral  flow  from  C  to  J),  Oalvano- 
bnt  the  current  at  each  instant  is  zero.    This  may  be  seen  as      .meter 

follows.  Assuming  that  the  difference  of  potential  at  any  ™!®?^ 
instant  is  zero,  there  will  be  no  current  through  the  galvanometer.  f^]^^y^ 
Hence  2ero 

and 

Eliminating  u  from  these  equations  we  get  the  relation 

(ZbZs-ZiZO  ^f  +  (Z,(2  +  ^R-L,S'L,F)  ^i  +  (QR-PS)£^0 

which  must  hold  for  all  values  of  i,  dt/dt,  d'JtldtK     Hence  we 
must  have  in  the  first  place^ 

§72  -  P>y  =  0 

the  condition  for  balance  in  the  case  of  steady  currents. 

Equating  the  coefficient  of  difdl  to  zero,  and  using  the  relation 
§i2=P>yweget 

p     q     R^  s     ' 

which  is  the  condition  [(31)]  that  there  should  be  no  integral 
flow  through  the  galvanometer  at  make  (or  break)  of  the  battery 
circuit. 
Lastly,  equating  the  coefficient  of  d^xldt^  to  zero,  we  find 

ZjZa-ZiZ.^O (34) 

which  shows  that  if  C  and  D  are  kept  at  one  potential  always.      Use  of 
the  inductances  of  the  branches  of  the  bridge  must  fulfil  a  rela-  Telephooe 
tion  precisely  similar  to  that  fulfilled  by  the  resistances  when         ^o 
there  is  balance  for  steady  currents.    The  relations  (31)  and  (34)     Wheat- 
must  be  fulfilled  by  the  inductances  in  order  that  a  telephone     ^^  ^ 
may  be  used  in  a  Wheatstone's  bridge.     When  the  telephone     '^"^g®' 
was  first  introduced  it  was  thought  by  many  experimenters  that 
by  using  a  telephone  and  intermittent  currents  the  Wheatstone's 
bridge  method  of  testing  could  be  made  much  more  sensitive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  can  be  silence  in  a  telephone  substi- 
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tuted  for  a  galvanometer  in  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  only  if  the 
inductances  are  balanced  as  well  as  the  resistances  by  being 
made  to  fulfil  the  relation  (34). 

If  Zs,  Z4,  are  negligibly  small  each  term  of  (34)  vanishes,  and 
the  only  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  inductances  is  then  (31) 
which  takes  the  form 

The  converse  proposition  however  that  if  this  condition,  or 
in  the  more  general  case  (31)  and  (34),  be  fulfilled,  the  current 
tlirough  the  galvanometer  is  always  zero  is  not  proved.  But 
if  tiie  points  CD,  are  not  joined  by  a  wire,  and  the  conditions 
be  fulfilled,  CD  will,  it  has  just  been  shown,  be  at  the  same 
potential  during  the  whole  interval  of  variation  of  the  currents. 
Hence,  if  at  any  instant  during  that  interval  a  conductor,  of  any 
resistance  and  inductance,  be  supposed  applied  between  C  and 
Dy  no  current  would  start  in  it,  since  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  its  extremities.  Thus,  with  fulfilment 
of  the  condition,  varying  flow  in  the  network,  with  zero  current 
in  CD,  is  physically  possible,  and  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
otherwise  there  would  be  more  than  one  solution,  and  this  we 
know  to  be  impossible  if  the  currents  can  be  regarded  .as  a 
dynamical  system. 

^?th^*'  In  the  practice  of  the  method  the  battery  key  is 
Method,  depressed  first,  then  the  galvanometer  key,  and  balance 
is  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  for  steady  currents. 
Then  a  test  of  balance  is  made  for  variable  currents  by 
putting  down  the  galvanometer  key  first  and  observing 
whether  there  is  any  sudden  deflection  to  one  side  or 
the  other  when  the  battery  key  is  depressed. 

If  there  is,  the  resistances  £,  S  are  unaltered,  and 
balance  for  steady  currents  restored  by  adding  non- 
inductive  resistance  to  the  coils  in  AC,  AD.  Then 
a  test  is  made  for  an  induction  deflection  as  before,  and 
if  necessary  a  further  change  in  B,  S  is  made,  and  so  on. 
Balance  for  steady  currents  is,  at  each  step  of  the 
adjustment,  obtained  before  a  test  for  the  variable  cur- 
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rents  is  made,  and  thus  confusion  between  a  transient 
and  a  steady  deflection  is  avoided. 

The  repeated  adjustments  necessary  in  this  method    Niven's 
render  it  troublesome  in  the  above  form.     The  following   nation  of 
modification  of  it,  due  to  Prof.  C.  Niven  *  overcomes  ^^^T^}'^ 
this  diflSculty.     One  of  the  coils  say  that  of  inductance 
L  and  resistance  P  is  made  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  (Fig.  113),  and  balance  is  obtained  with  resist- 


FlQ.  113. 


ances  ^,  B,  S  which  form  the  other  three  branches. 
The  other  coil  of  inductance  L'  and  resistance  Q  is  then 
inserted  at  FD,  and  balance  is  restored  by  inserting  a 
non-inductive  resistance  P  at  £0,  Non-inductive 
resistance  K,  is  then  inserted  between  £  and  F  until 
there  is  no  induction  current  in  the  galvanometer,  when 
putting  down  the  battery  key  produces  no  current 
through  the  previously  completed  circuit  of  the  galvano- 
meter.   When  this  is  the  case 


IJ "  KH 


(35) 
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Let  at  any  instant  u  be  the  current  through  the  battery,  ±  the 
current  from  Ato  E,y  that  from  C  to  Dj  i  that  from  JS  to  /*, 
then  the  other  currents  are,  in  EC  i  -  i,  in  FD  »  —  r  +  i,  in  CB 
st-^-i/iuDBu  -  it'\'^  +  z.  We  get  then  by  (6)  from  the 
three  circuits  AEFA,  ECDFE,  CBDC,  the  following  equations  of 
currents  in  which  r,  6r,  denote  respectively  the  inductance  and 
resistance  of  the  branch  CD, 

i>'(;r-i)+ry+^y-r(«-^  +  i?)-$(»-i^  +  i)-A'i-0 

Integrating  these  from  an  instant  just  before  closing  the 
circuit  of  the  battery  to  the  steady  state,  denoting  the  steady 
currents  in  AE  andt  he  battery  by  i«  and  y  respectively,  and 
remembering  that  the  adiustments  have  been  supposed  so  made 
that  the  steady  currents  in  EFfiB^  are  zero,  we  get 

^y+(i^'  +  «)^-(«  +  /^'  +  A')r«(2«  +  Z'(y-i)   I     .     (36) 
-  ((?  +  i2  +  ^)y  +  (i2  +  Ay)^-(A  +  Ay)5-Att  j 

Hence  if  A  denote  the  determinant  of  this  system  of  equations, 
we  get  by  elimination  of  x  andy 


Ay= 


qn-U,.  i>+«',     A- 

<2«  +  X'(y-i.),    iv+e, -(/>'+§  + A') 


Expression 
for  Inte« 
gral 
Current  in 
Galvano- 
meter. 


Expanding  this  determinant  (first  simplifying  it  by  adding 
the  second  column  to  the  third),  remembering  that  since 
P\q  =  F'lq  =  R\S,  the  relations  (i2  +  A")^  =  (P  +  q')S, 
(^+  §)'S'=  (i2  +  iS)§,  hold,  and  putting  (y  -  f,)/i,  =  RjSy 
X,  «  y.V(i2  +  8)  we  find 


£.y^y{{K  +  P  +  q)RV  'KSL\ . 


(37) 


If  the  ri^ht  hand  side  be  zero,  and,  as  will  generally  be  the  case, 
the  determinant  A  does  not  vanish,  y  must  oe  zero.     Hence  in 
order  that  there  may    be    no  integral  current  through   the 
galvanometer,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  as  stated  in  (35) 
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If  r  denote  the  resistance  of  the  battery  branch  ABj  we  easily  Arrange- 
see,  taking  account  of  the  relations  FIQ^  =  F'lQ  —  RIS,  that  the  njent  of 
resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  for  steady  currents  is  Bridge  for 

Sensi- 

r  +  R{q  +  q'  +  S)I{R  +  S),  ^ility. 

nod  that 

Hence  putting  E  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  we 
have  y  =  £/{v  +  Jt(K+  Q  +  Q')/{R  +  S),  and  instead  of  (36) 

in  which  W\a  written  for  §  +  A'47(A'+  P  +  O 

If  2>  denote  the  denominator  in  this  expression,  then  in  order 
that  the  arrangement  may  be  as  sensitive  as  possible  LIR  must 
be  made  a  minimum.  For  simplicity  let  F  =  Q',  P'  ■»  Q,  R^S. 
Then  S  is  to  be  so  chosen  that  BjS  shall  be  a  minimum.  This 
by  the  ordinary  method  is  found  to  be  the  case  when 

^ G~j^r — (38) 

This  comparison  may  also  be  eflfected  by  means  of  a   Compari- 
differential  galvanometer.     The  two  coils  of  inductances      xwo 
ip  Zj  and  resistances  i?!,  iZg,  are  joined  as  shown  in  the    Ind^ct- 
diagram  with  non-inductive  adjustable  resistances,  and    Differeii- 
balance  is  obtained  for  steady  currents  without  the   qJJ^^^. 
cross-conductor  of  resistance  S,    It  is  plain  that  if,  as     meter, 
we  suppose,  the  resistance  of  each  coil  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  the  same  ((?),  and  their  efifects  on  the  needle 
are  equal  for  equal  currents,  the  additional  resistances 
if  1,  ifj  (including  connections)  must  be  equal  to  iZ^,  -Bj 
respectively.    If  E  be  the  electromotive  force  and  r  the 
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resistance  of  the  battery  the  steady  current  in  each  coil 
is 

E E 

_  E 

^E^TB^TGT2r'     •     •     •     ^^^^ 

The  cross  conductor  is  then  applied  at  the  points  of 
junction  F,  Q,  and  the  balance  for  steady  currents  is  again 
tested  and  if  found  to  be  disturbed  is  restored  by  slightly 


Theory  of 
Method. 


Fio.  114. 


shifting  one  or  both  of  the  contacts  P,  Q.  The  resistance 
S  is  then  adjusted  until  there  is  no  deflection  of  the 
needle  on  depression  of  the  battery  key.  When  this 
adjustment  has  been  made  the  relation  is  fulfilled 


Xi_2i2i  +  S 


'2 


s 


(40) 


If  i,  y,  be  the  currents  from  P,  §,  respectively,  to  the  gal- 
vanometer, i  that  from  P  to  Q  through  the  cross-connection,  the 
current  arriving  from  the  battery  is  x  +  z  at  Fy  and  y  -  i  at 
0.  Hence  if  F  be  the  inductance  of  each  galvanometer  coil,  JU 
their  mutual  inductance,  and  the  inductances  of  other  parts  of 
the  circuits  be  negligible,  the  equations  of  currents  for  the 
circuits  JPGEA,  AQOFA,  APQA  are  by  (6) 
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rx  +  My  +L^(ic  +  e)+  (R^^  +  iJ'^  +  a)i  +  r  (i  +y)  +  R^i^E  Equationa 

of 

ri;  +  Jtf^  +  Zj^  +  (i^j  +  i2'2  +  (?)y  +  r(i+^)  -i2V  =  ^  Currents. 

L,  (^  +  ir)  +  8z  +  H^  (f  +  i)  -ie'8(j^-i)=0. 

Integrating  the  first  two  of  these  equations  over  the  rise  of 
the  current  in  each  circuit  from  zero  to  the  steady  value  y,  and 
subtracting  the  second  integral  from  the  first  we  get  since 

(ii-I,)y  +  (fix  +  i2,+  <?)(i-y)  +  (tf,+  iJ'^r=0  .     (41) 

Also  the  third  equation  integrated  gives 

Ziy  +  i2i(ar-y)  +  (2i?i  +  ^)^  =  0   ....     (42) 

Substituting  in  (41)  the  value  of  z  given  by  (42)  and  solving    Effective 
for  ar-y  we  obtain  Cuirent  in 

/Qp    i_  rt\  T       a  J  Differen- 

;P-«^ (g^ijt.gJA>-^^i ^     (43)  Hal  Galva- 

In  order  that  this  may  be  zero  we  must  have 

h  -  ?^LlL?  r44^ 

The  value  EI(Ri  +  R2+0  +  2r)  substituted  for  y  in  (43) 
gives 

"^    ^      '  {2Ri(R^+G)+S{R,+R^+0)}(R^+R^+G+2r)   ^    ^ 

The  resistances  R^  R^  are  fixed,  and  in  practice  G  also  is 
given.  If  the  galvanometer  is  too  sensitive  the  magnetic  field 
at  the  needles  may  be  increased  in  intensity,  or  the  coils  may  be 
shunted  provided  the  shunt  is  precisely  the  same  in  inductance 
(if  any^  and  resistance  in  both  cases.  The  flow  through  e&ch 
coil  will,  if  8'  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt,  be  simply 
(«— y)  S'/(G  +  8)y  as  it  would  be  if  the  galvanometer  coils  and 
shunt  had  no  inductance. 

Maxwell  has  also  given  the  following  method  of  com- 
paring the  mutual  inductance  M  of  two  coils  with  the 
self-inductance  of  one  of  them.     One  of  these  coils,  Cj, 
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of  inductance  L^  (>  M)  is  included  in  the  branch  AC 
(Fig.  115)  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  and  the  other  coil, 
Cg,  of  the  pair  is  joined  up  with  the  battery  in  the 
branch  AB.  The  galvanometer  is  in  the  branch  CD, 
Let  P,  Q,  a,  S  be  the  resistances  of  the  branches  AC, 
AD,  CB,  DB,  and  let  balance  be  obtained  for  steady 
currents  so  that  PS  —  QR.     Then  if  the  coils  be  properly 


placed  the  ratio  PIQ^RjS  can  be  so  adjusted  that  there 
is  no  varying  current  through  the  galvanometer,  and  the 
relation 


Z,=  -iIf(n-D  =  -if(l4 


(46) 


is  fulfilled  if  the  inductances  of  the  other  branches  are 
negligible,  or  are  balanced  in  the  manner  described 
below. 

In  order  that  the  bridge  may  be  balanced  for  both 
steady  and  varying  currents,  the  coils  must  be  so  placed 
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that  the  inductive  actions  in  the  branch  AC  are  opposed,  Avoidance 
and  the  resistances  adjusted  until  no  deflection  is  pro-  SucoeMive 
duced  on  depressing  or  raising  the  battery  key.    After  „f  ^^"v 
each  alteration  of  the  ratio  P/Q  or  B/S  balance  for  steady  Shunting 
currents  must  be  restored  before  testing  for  varying        ^^' 
currents.    To  avoid  the  repeated  adjustments  necessary 
in  this  process,  a  non-inductive  coil  is  joined  between 
A  and  B,  and  varied  in  resistance  until  no  deflection  is 
obtained  on  depressing  or  raising  the  battery  key  after 
the  galvanometer  circuit  has  been  completed.    The 
presence  of  this  coil  does  not  affect  the  balance  for 
steady  currents,  so  that  when  PS  has  once  been  made 
equal  to  QB,  this  adjustment  is  not  disturbed.     Now  if 
W  be  the  resistance  supplied  by  this  coil  and  £  the 
point  in  it  at  the  potential  of  0,  B,  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts  AJEy  EB  by  the  point  E  the  resistances  of 
which  are  QW  I  {Q-\-Sl8W  I  {Q^^  S).    Since  if  we 
please  E  may  be  taken  as  in  contact  with  D  the  former 
of  these  may  be  regarded  as  a  shunt  on  AD,  bringiDg 
it  down  to  the  resistance  Q  W/(Q  +  S  +  IV),  which  gives 
by  (46)  the  relation 

X  =  _j/(n.|  +  ^+^.    .    .     (47) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  want  of  generality  of  BriUomn's 
application  in  this  method,  inasmuch  as  both  (46)  and  cation  of 
(47)  require  that  L>M.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by   ^^e^^^od. 
M.  Brillouin  that  the  method  is  made  perfectly  general, 
and  the  relation  between  Z  and  M  simplified  by  putting 
the  coil  C^  in  tlie  shunt  branch  between  A  and  B. 
Balance  for  steady  currents  is  first  obtained,  and  then 

HH  2 
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the  total  resistance  W  of  the  shunt  branch  is  altered 
until  balance  is  also  obtained  on  making  or  breaking 
the  battery  circuit.  The  relation  between  L  and  M  is 
then 

L^--^-^  M  ....     (48) 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  this  method  that  the 
inductances  of  the  other  branches  of  the  bridge  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  zero,  as  sensible  inductance  of 
unknown  amount  unallowed  for  may  very  seriously 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result  obtained.  The  coils 
used  for  balance  should  therefore  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
non-inductive. 

Elimina-  It  is  shown  below  that  if  the  branches  AD,  GB,  DB 
Unknown  ^ave  inductances  L^,  L^  L^  the  complete  condition  for 

Induct-    balance  when  the  battery  key  is  depressed  or  raised, 

ances  of     .  j         j  r 

Bridge :     IS 

*Jf+A-i>(|l  +  §-§)  =  0.     .     (49) 

where  k  denotes  the  factor  1  +  PIQ  +  (P  4-  R)l  W,  or 
simply  (P-l-  B)/  W,  according  as  the  coil  C^  is  placed  in 
the  battery  circuit  or  in  its  shunt  AEB,  Now  we  may 
begin  by  arranging  so  that  Zj,  Zg,  L^  shall  be  large  in 
comparison  with  Ly  This  may  be  done  by  arranging 
a  finite  and  as  nearly  as  possible  non-inductive  resistance 
PvclAC  greater  than  that  of  the  coil  C^,  while  inductive 
coils  are  included  in  the  other  three  branches.  Balance 
for  steady  as  well  as  for  varying  currents  is  then 
obtained  for  this  arrangement,  and  we  know  that  then 
by  (31") 
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f4'-f=« (««) 

This  operation  without  some  special  appliance  will 
involve  successive  adjustments  to  balance  for  steady 
currents  at  every  alteration  of  the  resistances,  but  this 
may  be  avoided  by  using  for  one  of  the  coils,  say  that 
in  DB,  a  coil  of  variable  inductance  such  as  two  coils 
joined  in  series,  one  of  which  is  within  the  other  and 
capable  of  being  turned  round  to  any  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  axes.  The  self-inductance  of  such  a  pair  of 
coils  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  sum  of  the  self- 
inductances  of  the  component  parts,  and  twice  the 
mutual  inductance  between  them.  The  latter  part  can 
be  varied  by  varying  the  positions  of  the  coils ;  and  by 
this  means  when  once  balance  for  steady  currents  has 
been  obtained,  that  for  varying  currents  may  be  obtained 
also  without  altering  the  resistances  of  the  branches. 

This  done,  C^  may  be  included  in  AG  (thus  making 
L^  finite)  and  balance  for  steady  currents  restored  by 
adjusting  P  to  its  former  value.  Balance  for  transient 
currents  is  then  made  by  varying  Wt  and  we  have 
accurately  L  =  khf,  since  Zj,  ig,  X^,  Q,  R,  S  have  not 
been  altered. 

A    different    method  of  correction    was    employed   hy    M.       Bril- 
Brillouin.    If  the  coils  of  a  resistance  hox  made  of  wire  doubled     louin's 
in  itself  before  being  wound  have  identical  dimensions  and  be    Method* 
made  of  wire  of  the  same  specific  conductivity,  but  differ  only 
in  length  and  diameter  of  wire,  and  moreover  be,  as  of  course 
they  generally    are,    without   mutual  inductance  of  sensible 
amount,  the  ratio  of  the  small  residual  inductance  of  any  coils 
which  may  be  used  from  the  box  to  their  resistance  will  be 
approximately  the  same.    This  was  found  to  be  the  case  for  a 
resistance  box  used  by  Brillouin   in   his  investigations,  and 
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accordingly  this  box  was  used  to  give  LJR,  Balance  both  for 
steady  and  varying  currents  having  first  been  obtained  with 
certain  values  of  P,  $,  i2,  S,  W^  and  Jtj,  Z^  £s>  ^4»  »  resist- 
ance r  of  inappreciable  inductance  was  added  to  P,  and  the 
balances  restored  by  varying  R  and  W  to  new  values  IS  and  W*, 
The  equations  were  then 

P  q      R^  S 

P  ^-r        q      R!  ^  S 
which  since  LJR  =  L'Jli!  gave 

/.i={(/t'->t)-  -/'}.¥ (51) 

A  general  investigation  given  by  M.  Brillouin  shows 
that  in  order  that  this  comparison  may  be  carried  out 
with  all  the  exactness  of  which  the  method  is  capable, 
the  galvanometer  ought,  if  used  without  a  commutator 
giving  a  steady  deflection,  to  be  from  100  times  to 
1000  times  as  sensitive  for  transient  as  for  steady  cur- 
rents. Thus  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  great  galvanometer 
deflection,  a  rapidly  rotating  commutating  arrangement, 
such  as  Ayrton  and  Perry's  Secohmmeter  (p.  457  above), 
must  be  employed,  if  very  high  accuracy  is  aimed  at. 

Theory  of  Referring  to  Fig.  116  let  the  inductances  of  AC^  AD^  C£,  DB, 
Method.  AEB^  and  the  galvanometer  branch  CD^  be  denoted  by  Zi,  L^ 
Z3,  A4,  Lfa  r,  respectively,  and  let  11,  i,  y,  i,  be  the  currents  in 
the  batttery,  AC^  CD^  and  the  shunt  branch  AEBat  ony  instant, 
then  integrating  over  the  whole  interval  of  variation  of  currents 
at  **  make"  of  the  battery  circuit,  and  putting  y,  i«,  y«,  r«  for  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  steady  currents,  we  get  for  the 
integral  equations  of  currents  for  the  circuits  ACDA^  CBDC, 
ACBEA, 
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(62) 


But  since  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  network  is 
S{P  +  mR  +  S),    (y-m,^  W(R  +  S)/S  (F  +  H\ 


and  tlierefore 


*•= 


S{P  +  /.') 


S(F+Il)+W^(R  +  S) 


Again  (y  -  i^«  -  /«)/i^« =P/Q  which  gives 


i.=  -« 


W(R  +  S) 


-rij-f  ^y- 


P  +  «^(/'+A)+^(/i  +  ^ 


Substituting  these  values  of  i«,  i«,  in  (52)  and  eliminating 
X  and  ^,  we  see  that  since  FS'^QR,  the  coefficient  of  u  identi- 
cally vanishes,  and  we  find  after  easy  reductions 


QW\E+S) 


where  A  denotes  the  determinant 


^H'^y-^AhH) 


y  (53) 


G.    F+Q,         Q 
(G  +  E  +  S),    It  +  S,        S 
-R,    F  +  R,     -W 


If  the  coil  C^  is  included  in  the  shunt  branch  AEBy  the  term  in-   Modifica- 

volving  JIfin  the  first  and  third  equation  of  (52)  is  —  Mzi  instead     tion  of 

of  My,     Hence  in  the  value  of  y  given  by  (53)  we  have  only  to    Formula 

multiply  M  by  i$/y  to  find  the  proper  relation  for  this  case.    But    ^^^  ^^1" 

louin  s 

Vy  =  S(P  +  R)nS(P  +  R)+  W{R  +S)}.  '*3'" 
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The  multiplier  of  M  in  the  numerator  of  the  second  fraction 
on  the  right  of  (53)  therefore  becomes 

V      «         ^  JS(F+Il)  +  W{/i+S) 

jr{P+Q)^Q{F+Ii)S  P+R^QS P+R    P+R 

jr{R'\'S)+s(P+R)Q   w     sq   w  ~  w 

Bince  P IRAQIS. 

In  order  that  y  may  vanish  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
dition is  thus 

in  the  case  of  Maxwell's  arrangement ;  or 

L,  +  M^-^-'P(^'  +  ^-^)=0.    .     .     (54') 
^  W  \Q^  R      SJ 

in  Brillouin's  modification. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  that  no  error  of  serious 
magnitude  may  enter  into  the  results  that  Lf,  L^  L^  may  be 
either  negligible  or  capable  of  approximate  estimation.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case  the  correcting  term  can  be  at  once  found  from 
(64)  or  (64'). 

Moat  ^®  ^^y  investigate  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  of  the 

Sensitive    bridge  for  this  comparison.    This  we  shall  do  by  (a)  finding  the 

Arrange-    value  of  R  for  a  given  value,  p,  of  the  ratio  P/Q,  and  a  given 

ment  of    galvanometer,  (6)  finding  the  proper  resistance  of  a  galvanometer 

Bridge :    bobbin  of  given  shape  and  dimensions  for  use  with  the  bridge. 

Let  r  be  the  resistance  of  the  battery  (and  the  coil  if  included 

between  A  and  B\  then,  if  W  be  supposed  infinite  for   the 

present,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  r  +  S{P  +  R)KR  +  '^*)' 

Hence  if -^  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  we  have 

y  =  E{R  -h  8)l{r{R  +  S)  +  S{P  +  R)},    Hence  (63)  becomes 

y= t^tp ^^ rUTn^  •    (55) 


{rO>  +  l) +i>  +  /f}  {g  (1+ l)+ P^-iij 
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The  condition  that  the  denominator  of  this  expression  may  be 
a  minimam  is  easily  found  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is 

This  gives  the  best  value  of  JR  for  use  with  a  given  galvano-  (I)  With 
meter.     If  however  there  is  a  choice  of  galvanometer-bobbins  of      given 

the  same  volume  and  arrangement  of  wire  but  of  different  re-  Galvano- 

sistance,  (?,  then  for  a  given  current  the  galvanometer  effect  ftj^?"*. 

produced  by  each  bobbin  varies  as  s^O,  provided  the  thickness  ^  gijecial 

of  the  insulating  coating  be  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  diameter  Qalvano- 
of  the  wire,  or  be  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.     Thus  in  order  to      meter, 
find  the  condition  for  a  maximum  we  nave  to  substitute  for  the 
denominator  (2)  say)  of  the  expression  on  the  right  of  (55)  a  new 

denominator  J/  ==  D/^Q,  Thus,  calculating  diy/dG  and  equat- 
ing to  zero,  we  find  in  addition  to  (56)  the  condition 

(?«^-+i  /^ (57) 

These  give  for  R  the  quadratic 

2iP  +  P/?-P{r(p  +  l)  +  P}  =  0 (58) 

This  has  two  real  roots,  one  positive,  the  other  negative.  The 
former  is  therefore  the  required  value  of  JR  and  substituted  in 
(67)  gives  the  value  of  G. 

A  good  practical  example  is  that  in  which  one  of  the  two  coils 
has  a  comparatively  small  resistance,  as  for  example  the  primary 
of  a  Ruhmkorff  induction  coil.  If  this  be  put  in  the  battery 
circuity  and  the  cells  have  a  low  internal  resistance,  r  may  be 
put  equal  to  zero,  and  we  have  then 


r^Ip 

•6     o 


(69) 


These  results  are  not  affecled  in  the  least  by  the  introduction 
of  the  wire  of  resistance  JT,  since  we  should  then  have  instead 
of  6,  S,  simply,  QJr/(Q  +  S+jr),  SWI{q  +  S+W)  respec- 
tively, and  p  would  have  the  value 

no + s-\-  w)iqW'=  m + s+  w)isw, 

80  that  (66)  and  (67)  would  not  be  altered. 
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Practical       The  following  are  samples  of  results  obtained  by  M.  Brillouin 

Example  in  experiments  made  with  t^o  coaxial  and  concentric  coils  of 

of  the  following  dimensions : — 
Method. 


Mean 
Diameter, 

Largo  bobbin 10*9  cms. 

Small       , 4-98 


If 


>» 


No,  of 
Length,     Turns, 

48  5        3263  Un  four  layers 
48-5        3272  /    in  each  case. 


Value  of  M  calculated  (without  allowing  for  thickness  of  layers) 
4-79  X  10  C.G.S. 

In  all  the  experiments  here  quoted  the  coil  C^  was  placed  in 
the  battery  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  115. 


« 

R 

S 

r 

k 

117-72 
117  72 
117-73 
235 
587-4 

100 

1000 

10000 

100 

200 

100 

1000 

10000 

200 

1000 

81-886 

420  ±-3 

3806  ± 10 

68-85  ±-05 

91-79  ±-04 

4-659  ±-002 
4-661  ±  -002 
4-658  ±-005 
4-661  ±-002 
4-659  ±-002 

\ 


A  series  of  eight  experiments  from  which  these  results  are 
selected  gave  a  mean  value  of /t= 4*6595. 

Four  other  experiments  made  with  R  and  S^  1000  ohms  and 
10000  ohms  respectively,  and  with  values  of  Q,  1176-3,  1176-3, 
1165,  1164*8  ohms,  gave  results  agreeing  very  well  with  one 
another,  but  furnishing  a  somewhat  different  mean  value  of  ky 
namely  4-6397. 

Two  experiments  in  which  these  mean  values  of  k  were 
respectively  used  to  find  Z/if,  gave 


1 

R 

1000 

S 
1000 

1 

379  6 

3785 

1000 

10000 

r' 


51<l-2±-5 
394-5  ±5 


k' 


4-602  ±-004 
4-594  ±  004 


-  Lil^l 


4-661  ±  -003 
4-660  ±-005 
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A  rapidly  rotatinff  commutator  was  used  as  described  above 
tf>  make  and  break  the  battery  circuit  so  as  to  increase  the 
sensibility  by  giving  a  steady  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
when  the  condition  £)r  balance  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  mutual  inductance  M  of  two  coils  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  self-inductance  i  of  a  third  coil  by  the 
following  method,  which  is  also  due  to  Prof.  C.  Niven.* 
One  of  the  mutually  acting  coils  is  included  in  the 
battery  branch  AB,  Fig.  116,  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
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Mutnal 
Induct- 
ance of 
Two  Coils 
compared 
with  Self- 
Induct- 
ance of 
Third. 


Fig.  116. 

the  other  is  placed  as  a  shunt  across  the  galvanometer 
branch  CD,  Balance  is  first  obtained  for  steady  cur- 
rents, then  the  resistance,  S\  of  the  shunt  is  altered 
until  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  needle  at  make  and 
break  of  the  battery  circuit.     Then 


L 
M 


{P±Q) 

QS' 


2 


(60) 


We  sliall  denote  by  P,  Q,  E,  S,  Gy  as  before,  the  resistances  Theory  of 
of  the  four  branches  of  the  bridge  and  the  galvanometer,  by    Method. 
S%  L',  the  resistance  iind  inductance  of  the  coil  shunting  the 
galvanometer  branch,  by  r  the  inductance  of  the  galvanometer, 
by  «,  i,  ^,  i  the  currents  at  any  instant  through  the  battery,  the 
branch  AC,  the  galvanometer,  and  S'y  and  by  y  the  steady  cur- 


*  Phil  Mag.,  Sept.  1887. 
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rent  through  tho  battery.    From  the  galyanometer  circuits 
ACDAi  GBDGi  we  get  the  integral  equations  of  currents  * 


=^}-  •  '^''^ 


in  which  the  inductances  of  the  galvanometer  and  the  coil 
which  shunts  the  branch  CD  do  not  appear,  since  there  is  no 
steady  current  from  0  to  J)  and  the  inductances  of  the  other 
branches  are  supposed  negligible. 

The  difference  of  potential  between  C  and  D  is 

rjf  +  G>  =  Mu  +  L'z  +  S'i, 
This  integrated  yields 

which  converts  the  second  equation  of  currents  just  found  into 

Integral        Eliminating  s  between  (62)  and  the  first  of  (61)  with  Qy/{P+Q) 

^low  pQt  for  X  and  using  the  relation  PS=QB,  we  find 
through 
GalTsno-  (p  ^  q)2 

meter.  ■"  -     „,        —  t'S; 


or  since  y=E/{r  +  Q{P  +  J^)I{P  +  Q)t  where  r  is  the  resistance 
of  the  battery  brancn  AB,  including  coil  and  connections 


Condition  The  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  y  may  be  zero  is 

of  Zero  thus 

Integral  jr        (P  +  Q^ 

Flow.  y^  =  —f^y- 
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which  is  (60).  Hence  when  the  reeistaoces  are  so  adjusted  tliat 
there  is  no  integral  transient  current  in  the  galvanometer  branch 
the  inductances  have  this  ratio. 

It  is  clear  that  since  P  is  fixed  the  value  of  8*  depends  on  that  Most 

chosen  for  Q,    To  a  certain  extent  S'  is  fixed  and  therefore  also  Sensitive 

Q,  since  8'  cannot  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  the  coil  and  Arrange- 

connections  used  across  CD,     If  P  and  Q  be  supposed  both  ™®"*  ^^ 

given^  the  best  value  of  JK  to  choose  wouid  be  given  by  the  Bridge. 


equation 


jp_        {QP  +  r(F+Q)}GPS'  . 


The  following  example  is  given  by  Prof.  Niven.    The  field    Example 
magnets  of  an  old  dynamo  of  the  Ladd  pattern  were  joined  up         of 
in  ACy  and  their  self-inductance  was  compared  with  the  mutual    Method, 
inductance  of  a  pair  of  experimental  coils.     The  resistance  of 
that  one  of  these  coils  which  was  placed  in  CD  was  10*5  ohms, 
the  resistance  P  of  AC  w&8  1*79  ohms,  R  was  made  equal  to  P, 
and  Q  was  chosen  1000  ohms,  so  that  S  was  also  1000  ohms. 
It  was  found  that  for  balance  an  additional  resistance  of  167 
ohms  was  required,  making  S'  177*5  ohms.     Thup 


L  ^    (1001*79)^    ^^.g, 
M      1000  X  177-5 


The  foUowiag  method  of  determiniQg  a  self-induct-   Compari- 
ance  in  absolute  measure,  by  comparing  it  with  a  *xnd°uct-" 
resistance,   has  been  used   by  Lord   Rayleigh  in   his  ancewith 
determination  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  B.A.  unit      auce: 
of  resistance.*     The  method  is  originally  due  to  Clerk  OaY'^^h* 
Maxwell,  and  is  described  in  his  paper  on  "  A  Dynamical    Method. 
Theory  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field."f     Four  resist- 
ances, P,  Q,  R,  S,  are  joined  as  four  branches   of  a 
Wheatstone  bridge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  119.     The  branch 
AC  has  self-inductance  Z,  but  none  of  the  others  in- 

•  PhU.  Trails,  B,  S,,  Part  II.,  1882. 

t  Phil.  Trans.  R.  S.,  vol.  civ.,  1865 ;  or  Clerk  Maxwell's  Collected 
Papers^  vol.  !.,  p.  647. 
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(luctance  of  any  kind.  A  battery  is  placed  in  the  branch 
AB,  and  a  ballistic  galvanometer  in  the  branch  CD, 

Balance  for  steady  currents  is  first  obtained  by  de- 
pressing the  battery  key  K^,  and  a  second  or  so  after- 
wards the  key  K^  Then  K^  is  depressed  first,  and  the 
angular  deflection  0^^  produced  by  putting  down  K^,  is 
observed. 


Fig.  117. 

The  balance  for  steady  currents  is  now  disturbed  by 
altering  the  resistance  P  to  P  +  SP,  or  ^  to  C  +  ^C- 
We  shall  suppose,  that  the  latter  change  is  made.  The 
deflection  0^,  produced  by  the  steady  current  which  now 
flows  through  the  galvanometer  when  both  keys  are 
put  down,  is  read  off  and  noted. 

If  A,y  i„  be  the  steady  currents  which  flow  through 
the  branches  ACy  AD  respectively,  after  Q  is  changed 
to  $  +  iQy  and  T  be  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
needle,  then  it  is  shown  below  that,  subject  to  correction 
for  damping, 

i  =  8,2  ^1  Z  «;>^i|i   ....     (65) 
X,   TT    tan  0,  ^    ^ 


I  ^t     „       v^*«„2 


The  ratio  zjd:,  can  be  found  as  described  below,  and 
thus  L  can  be  calculated. 
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The  secohmmeter  can  be  applied  to  increase  the 
sensibility  of  this  method,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  118.  BC  denotes  the  battery 
commutator,  GO  the  galvanometer  commutator.  The 
arrows  show  the  direction  of  rotation  of  each  as  seen 
from  its  side  of  the  instrument.     After  the  bridge  has 


Use  of 
Secohm- 
meter. 


The  coDtlnaous  lines  here  represent  permanent  connections  inside  insirument, 
the  dotted  lines  temporaxy  connections  to  bridge,  &<;. 

been  balanced  for  steady  currents,  the  instniment  is 
rotated  at  a  speed  determiceJ  by  a  speed-measurer,  and 
makes  say  n  reversals  per  second.  Let  the  steady  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  needle  be  6y^  then  the 
uniform  current  equivalent  to  that  producing  the  deflec- 
tion is  H\au  OJO,  where  JET  is  the  field  intensity  acting 
on  the  needle,  and  G  is  the  constant  of  the  galvano- 
meter, supposed  to  be  a  tangent  instrument. 
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The  secohmmeter  is  now  stopped,  and  a  steady 
current  through  the  galvanomet.er  is  produced  by  alter- 
ing Q  to  Q  +  BQ.  Then  it  will  be  seen  from  the  inves- 
tigation below,  that 

r  _BQF  tan^i 

^  n    §^  tan  6^2 

or  (      .     .     .     .     (65') 

n  Q  6\ 


Method 

by 
Sieoohn] 
meter. 


if  the  deflections  are  small. 
f^tfJ^d  ^y  ^^^  balancing  for  steady  currents,  then  altering 
by  Q  by  a  convenient  amount  8Q,  and  rotating  the 
Seoohm.  commutators  at  a  proper  speed,  the  induction  current 
may  be  made  to  balance  that  due  to  the  disturbance 
of  balance  so  that  no  deflection  is  produced.  When 
this  is  the  case 

'""%% («»") 

if  the  angular  deflections  are  small.  Here  A:  is  a  co- 
efiicient  depending  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
galvanometer  and  battery  commutators,  and  may  be 
determined  once  for  all  by  determiniog  the  other  quan- 
tities for  a  known  self-inductance  L.  The  galvanometer 
must  not  be  reversed  exactly  or  very  nearly  midway 
between  two  reversals  of  the  battery,  as  the  more  nearly 
this  arrangement  is  made,  the  smaller  must  be  the  value 
of  ^'  and  the  greater  hQ .  PIQ  for  the  necessary  balance. 

Theory  of      The  integral  transient  current  through  the  galvanometer  is 

Method,    easily  found   as  follows.    Let  i,  ^,  if  be  the  currents  in  AC^ 

through  the  galvanometer,  and  through  the  battery,  at  any 

instant,  r,  (r,  the  self-inductance  and  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
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meter,  then  from  the  circuits  ACDA,  CBDG  (Fig.  117)  we  get 
the  equations  of  currents 

Zi  +  Pi  +  ry  +  G'j?-Q(i»-i)=0 

These  integrated  over  the  whole  interval  of  variation  give  Integral  of 
with  i,  put  for  the  steady  current  in  AC^  Varying 

Flow 

{fi-\-8)x-(R  +  S-\-Q)y=Sii)    '     *     '     ^    '      meter. 


Hence 


{R  +  8)x-{R  +  S+a)y 
, -ZMl— _  ....    (67) 


(J(l+|)+P(l  +  |) 


Thus  the  flow  through  the  galvanometer  is  the  same  as  that 
due  to  an  electromotive  impulse,  Zi«  in  ACy  acting  independently 
of  the  battery  branch  AB.  For,  any  electromotive  force  tf,  thus 
acting,  would  give  a  current  through  the  galvanometer  of 
amount 

e  R+S  e 


The  inductance  of  the  galvanometer  would  not  affect  this  result, 
and  is  therefore  not  introduced.  Thus,  if  we  put  for  the  integral 
of  e  the  value  Zi«,  we  get  the  result  stated  aoove. 

Now  if  i«  denote  the  steady  current  through  the  branch  ADy 
the  steady  currents  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  bridge  satisfy  the  equations  (obtained  from  the 
circuits  ACDA^  CBDA^  and  the  circuit  ACBA^  through  the 
battery), 

Bi,-{G+R-\-S)i,-Sit^()S    ....     (68) 
{P+R+r)  i.  -  JJy.+ri. = E  J 

where  (j[  denotes  any  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  branch  AD^ 
r  the  resistance  and  £  the  electromotive  force  of  the  batter}'. 
VOL.  II.  I  I 
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Steady  Putting  Q'  =  Q'\-^Q,  and  using  the  relation  SP^QR,  we  get 

Current  from  these  equations 
through  «*y) 

Galvano-  ^,=J?  ilZJL (69) 

meter.  A 

where  A  is  the  determinant  of  the  system  of  equations  (68). 

But  eliminating  i«,  ^«,  we  find  for  the  steady  current  i«  through 
the  branch  AJ) 

,_^GR  +  F{G  +  R  +  S) 

*  A 

Hence  from  (69) 


G  +  ^(G  +  R+S) 


It  may  be  noticed  that  an  electromotive  force  i«dQ  in  JB^ 
acting  as  if  the  battery  branch  did  not  exist,  would  produce 
through  the  galvanometer  a  steady  current  of  amount 

z^Q  R+S  2t»Q 


p.Q..O(R±SlG+R+S    Q+lrG+R+S)+fiQ^'^^'^^ 

which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  vt  if  BQ  be  small.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  noticed  here  that  i«  is  the  current  in  the  branch  AD 
after  the  resistance  Q  has  been  altered  to  Q  +  6Q. 

By  the  theory  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  (p.  392  above)  y  is 
given  by  the  equation 

y=  — smi^, 
irtr 

subject  to  a  correction  for  damping.     Also 

^,=  -tan^2 

Expression  so  that  y/y«=aZi«/i«dQ=  Tsin  ^BJir  tan  d^t  or 
for  L  in 

ance.  .  ^«  ""    ^^^  ^2 

which  is  equation  (65). 
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In  Lord  Rayleigb^s  experiments  the  battery  current  was       Lord 
reversed  to  produce  the  induction-flow  through  the  galvano-  Rayleigh's 
meter;  so  that  taking  the  deflection  produced  by  reversal  in     Experi- 
each  case  we  must  use  the  ratio  i9l2x$  in  the  above  formula     nients. 
for  Z. 

Lord  Rayleigh  used  for  R  and  S  two  coils  of  ten  units  each   Arrange- 
taken  from  a  resistance  box,  while  P  was  a  copper  coil  of  re-     ment  of 
sistance   rather    less    than    24    ohmi^,   and    inductance  L  to      Coils, 
be  determined.    A   coil   of   24   units  taken   from   the  same 
resistance  box  with  a  coil  of  753  units  (which  was  taken  from 
an  auxiliary  box)  placed  in  multiple  arc  with  it,  balanced  P. 
The  resistance  P  was  thus  24  X  753/777=23-25869,  in  units  of 
the  box. 

Q  was  altered  by  substituting  853  units  from  the  auxiliary    Mode  of 
box  for  the  753  units  used  in  multiple  arc  with  the  coil  of    Alteiiug 
24  units.    Thus   Q  was  made  23*34322  units,  and  therefore         Q« 
d§  was  -08453  unit 

The  battery  current  was  reversed  by  a  key  placed  in  AB 
while  the  galvanometer  branch  was  kept  closed.  Observations 
of  d|,  3^  were  taken  by  means  of  telescope  and  scale  in  the 
ordinary  manner;  and  were  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
properly  manipulating  the  key,  and  opening  and  closing  the 
galvanometer  branch  so  as  to  stop  the  inductive  deflections 
afterthe  throw  had  been  observed.  The  observer  himself  damped 
the  vibrations  of  the  needle  by  exciting  temporarily  at  proper 
times  a  current  in  a  coil  for  the  purpose. 

The  induction  throw  was  taken  without  waiting  for  the  needle  Method  of 
to  come  perfectly  to  rest,  or  arranging  for  perfect  balance  for  Observing 
steady  currents.    The  amplitude  of  free  swing  was  obtained  by  Induction 
observing  two  successive  elongations  with  the  needle  fairly  Deflection 
quiet.     Then  the  battery  current  was  reversed  as  the  needle  by  Rever- 
passed  through  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  it  was  noted       ®^  ^^ 
whether  the  induction  throw  was  with  or  against  the  direction    ^**t®^' 
of  free  motion,  and  the  four  elongations  after  reversal  were 
observed. 

After  reversal  the  zero  for  steady  flow  had  of  course  shifted  Correction 
owing  to  imperfect  balance,  but  the  change  gave  a  means  of  of  Throw 
correcting  the  induction  throw.    Let  a  be  double  the  true  arc  for  Change 
of  deflection  due  to  induction,  a^^  the  range  of  vibration  from    of  Zero, 
side  to  side  just  before  reversal,  and  b  the  arc  through  which 
the  zero  had  shifted,  then  at  the  moment  after  reversal  the 
velocity  which  the  needle  had  in  consequence  of  free  swing  was 
numerically  vaJT,  in  consequence  of  induction  ira/T,  and  the 
displacement  from  the  new  zero  was  b.    The  velocity  was  thus 
n(a±aoVT. 

Il2 
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If  now  «  represent  the  displacement  from  the  new  zero  at  any 
subsequent  time  we  have 

whore  A  and  e  are  constant?.    Then 

—  = cos  (  —  £  —  e\ 

dt      T         \T  ) 

2irA  IT  {a±a^ 

=  --r-  cos  e=        „    ^ 
T  T 

when  /=0.    Thus 

Aco%e^\{a±.  Oq). 

Again  when  ^=0,  s^by  and  therefore 

A  sin  e=  -b. 
Hence  we  have 

*= J  {a±a^  sin  —  ^  +  5  cos  —  t. 
This  represents  a  vibration  of  which  the  amplitude 

or,  if  b  be  small, 

2A=^a±a^  +  — 
a 

so  that 

a^^Ai^a^ 

ti 

Corrected  where  A  was  the  observed  arc  of  deflection.    The  correction 
Value  of    given  by  the  last  terra  was  very  small.     2A  was  the  arc  between 
Induction  the  two  turning  points  immediately  following  the  reversal.    As 
Deftection.  ^  check  readings  of  the  two  following  turning  points  were  also 
taken.    The  new  zero  was  obtained  from  two  successive  elonga- 
tions of  the  needle  which  were  observed  after  the  needle  had 
nearly  come  to  rest  in  its  new  position. 

The  next  time  the  needle  passed  through  the  equilibrium  posi- 
tion an  induction  throw  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  last 
was  taken,  and  the  four  immediately  following  elongations 
observed. 
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Readings  were  then  taken  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  steady    Observa- 
current  deflection  produced  by  changing  the  coil  of  753  units     tions  of 
to  853  units.     Readings  of  three  or  four  successive  elongations     Steady 
were  taken  as  soon  as  the  amplitudes  had  become  moderate.     Current 
Then  the  galvanometer  branch  CD  was  opened,  and  the  battery  Deflection, 
current  was  reversed  while  the  needle  was  parsing  over  to  the 
other  side  of  zero.     When   the  needle  had  swung  over,  the 
galvanometer  contact  was  restored,  then  four  elongations  were 
again  observed.    The  arc  between  the  two  positions  of  equili- 
brium was  thus  twice  the  deflection  duo  to  the  steady  current 
produced  by  changing  Q  from  23*25869  to  23*34322  units. 

A  correction  of  course  had  to  be  made  for  the  efl'ect  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  reversing  without  changing  Q. 
This  was  obtained  from  the  observations  of  the  effect  of  imper- 
fect balance  made  before  each  induction  throw  ;  and  any  pro- 
gressive change  due  to  alteration  of  temperature  was  got  rid  of 
by  using  the  mean  of  such  observations  made  before  and  after 
a  change  from  753  to  853  units. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  set  of  observations.  In  the  table 
K.  P.  stands  for  **  equilibrium  position/'  and  L  T.  for  *' induction 
throw." 


T!ni«  of 
Observation. 

Position  of 
Battery  Key. 

Readings  on  Scale,  and  Deflections  in 
Scale  DivisionB. 

3  h.  36  m. 
3  h.  38  m. 

3  h.  40  m. 
3  h.  41  m. 

3  h.  44  m. 
3  h.  45  m. 

Left. 
Right 

Right. 
Left. 

Left. 
Right. 

1 

E.  P.  264-4^ 
L  T.  246  6  1  Res.  763 
E.  P.  262-5  f  units. 
1.  T.  2.6-9; 

E.  P.  344-7)    "°'^''- 

E.  P.  264-4 ) 
I.  T.  245-7  f  Res.  753 
E.  P.  263-1  (     units. 
LT.  245-6) 

Results  of 
Observa- 
tion. 
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MLfA'^^vm       In  the  first  set  of  these  results  the  difference  1*9  between 

of  be^rsiu   264 '4  and  262*5  wafi  dee  to  imperfection  of  balance,  in  the  second 

of  0'ri§er-    ^^rt  the  difftrrence  was  1-3-     llie  mean  of  these,  1"6,  sobtracted 

ratiooa.     from  162 '4  gave  1608  as  th^  deflection  produced  by  replacing 

753  units  by  b53  and  reTersing,  corrected  for  impeifecdon  of 

baUn^'e. 

Thos  the  ratio  of  the  two  deflections  obtained  from  this 
specimen  set  of  obserrations  was  246'9  1  GO  "S » 1  "529.  Two  sets, 
each  of  four  similar  observations,  the  second  set  made  with  the 
galvanometer  reversed,  gave  each  the  mean  valne  1:5310  for  this 
raiiu,  (K>  that  reversing  the  galvanometer  produced  no  effecL 

Calling  D  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  scale,  2^  the 
induction  deflection,  2B  the  deflection  prodnced  by  reversing 
the  battery  current  when  balance  is  disturbed  by  the  addition  of 
100  units  to  the  753,  all  three  quantities  being  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  same  unit  of  length,  we  have 

tan  2^1=— ,  Un2^,=  — 

which  give  by  successive  approximation 

jt 
1-41 — 

2sinJA_^__^ 
tan^,   ~£    T_i^ 

^& 

or  since  J^122'5,  2?==  80,  and  Z)=2180, 

?^^^»=-99925  -  =-99925  X 1-5310. 
tan  B^  B 

>»rrection      Separate  determinations  of  the  logarithmic  decrement  gave 

'    tion       ^-•0142,  and  the  period  T  was  found  to  be  23  386  seconds, 

Tieflf'^ion   ^^"^®  ^^  effect  of  damping  was  to  diminish  the  distances  from 

ff^Y        zero  at  the  first  and  second  elongations  by  the  fractions  ^X,  fX 

Damping.    ^^  their  proper  amount,  the  difference  between  these  distances 

can  be  corrected   by  multiplying  by  the  factor  1  +  X.     It  is 

sufficient  to  apply  this  factor  to  the  value  of  2  sin  ^i/tan  6^ 

Thus  the  equation  for  L  becomes 

^=«C  ^^,- -99925  :^(1+X)     ....     (73) 
Xf  4ir  Ja 

The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  was  80  units,  and  cal- 
culation showed  that  the  current  through  it  might  be  neglected 
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in  estimating  the  ratio  Ujx;  The  resistance  of  the  battery  being 
loWy  the  difference  of  potential  between  A  and  B  was  taken  as 
given.     Calling  it  ^we  have 

i,=-  r/(10  +  23-25869),  i,=  r/(10  +  23-34322), 

so  that 

u     10  +  23-25869 

i^  10  +  23-34322 

tTsing  then  these  data  with  the  value  *08453  x  *987  ohm,  or      Final 
•08453  X  -987  x  10^  C.  G.  S.  for  dQ  obtained  by  regarding  1  B.  A.    Results, 
unit  as  *987  ohm,  we  get 

Z=2-4028xl08 
in  ordinary  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  units,  that  is,  in  cms.* 

At  the  temperature  of  the  room  the  resistances  given  by  the 
boxes  were  not  exactly  multiples  of  the  B.  A.  unit,  and  the 
resistance  of  853  units  had  to  be  increased  by  fully  one  part  in 
a  thousand  to  give  the  necessary  correction.  Thus  dQ  was 
greater  than  the  value  given  abo\e  by  this  fraction.  Thus 
linally 

X=2-4062X108,  incms. 

Calculation  from  the  specification  of  the  coil  gave 

Z=2  400xl08,  incms. 

about  1  in  500  less.  In  Lord  Ray leigh's  judgment  the  former 
value  was  just  as  likely  to  be  correct. 

A    self-inductance   may  also  be  compared   with   a  joubert's 
resistance  by  the  following  method  due  to  M.  Joubert.  Jig^^ng 
A  circuit  is  made  up  of  the  coil  the  inductance  of  which      Self- 
is  to  be  determined,  and  a  non-inductive  resistance. 
An  alternating  machine  giving  a  suitable  electromo- 
tive force  as  nearly  as  possible  following   the  simple 
harmonic  law   is  included,  and  the  mean  square   of 
the  difference  of  potential  between   the  terminals  is 

*  See  next  Chapter. 


ance. 
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compared  by  means  of  an  electrometer  with  that 
existing  between  the  terminals  of  the  non-inductive 
resistance.     Denoting  the  mean  squares  of  these  dif- 

ferences,  respectively,  by  K,  ,  V^  ,  and  the  resistances 


of  the  corresponding  coils  by  B^,  iZ^,  we  have 


(70) 


where  n  =  iiTr/T,  T  being  the  complete  period  of  the 
alternating  current.     This  equation  gives 

The  value  of  n  can  be  found  of  course  from  the 
speed  of  the  machine,  and  the  number  of  alternations 
in  each  turn. 

2   2 

To  find  the  ratio  V^  /  V^  the  electrometer  must  be 
used  idiostatically  as  explained  in  Vol.  I.  p.  299,  that 
is,  one  terminal  is  connected  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  if 
the  instrument  is  a  quadrant  electrometer ;  or  to  the 
stationary  electrified  system  which  acts  on  the  movable 
system  or  indicator,  while  the  other  terminal  is  attached 
to  the  needle  or  indicator.  Then  the  mean  square  of 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  will 
be  proportional  to  the  deflection  if  small,  or  if  the  needle 
is  brought  back  to  a  sighted  zero  position,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  couple  required  to  keep  it  in  that 
position.  Sir  William  Thomson's  multicellular  elec- 
trostatic voltmeter  *  is  well  adapted  for  this  measure- 
ment. 

•  See  the  Author's  Smaller  Treatise,  p  142. 


\ 
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To  prove  the  formulas  stated  above  l^t  r  be  the  part  of  the   Theory  of 
resistance  which  does  not  depend  on  the  coils  used  for  the    Method, 
comparison,  Esinnty  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  at 
any  instant,  and  i  the  current  at  that  instant.    Then  it  L  +  L' 
is  the  total  inductance  in  the  circuit 

(Z  +  Z')  ^  +  (i^i  +  ^2  +  ^)  ^=-^8in  nt. 

The  part  Lx  4*  ^i^  is  the  difference  of  potential  then  existing 
between  the  terminals  of  the  coil  that  is  being  tested,  B^  is  that 
between  the  terminals  of  the  non-inductive  coil.  We  may  write, 
therefore,  if  v^  r,,  be  constants 

Ia  +  BiX=Vi8innt 


The  complete  solution  of  the  first  of  these  equations  is 

i=^€   ^    J.  _^_^i__  cos  («/-<?) 

where 

tantf=— *■ 
nL 


(72) 


(73) 


The  first  term  on  the  right  dies  out  in  a  short  time,  and  has  no 
further  influence  if  the  machine  wyxks  regularly,  and  so 

£  =s  ^     —  COS  (ni  —  e\ 

By  this  result  and  the  second  of  (72) 


* V? 


BJt  =    ,     ^   '  —  cos  (ut —e)  —  r,  sin  ni 
and  therefore 

v^  C08*(nf  -  e)  = TTj ^2  ^^^  ^^ 

Hence,  integrating  over  a  complete  period,  we  find 

y^'    i?i«  +  n«Z» 

which  is  (70),  and  the  rest  follows  as  above. 
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Compari-       Maxwell  also  showed  how  to  compare  the  inductance 

SOD 

of  Self-  of  a  coil  with  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  and  his  method 
ance  with  ^^  since  been  modified  by  various  experimenters  so  as 

Capacity  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  successive  adjustments 
Condenser,  which  it  involves.  As  originally  given  the  method 
consisted  in  placing  the  coil  in  one  branch  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge,  as  DB,  Fig.  119,  while  the  plates  of  the 
condenser  were  attached  directly  at  AC.  Balance  for 
steady  currents  is  first  obtained  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  condenser ;  then  the  resistances  are  altered  until  no 
inductive  flow  through  the  galvanometer  is  produced 
by  making  or  breaking  the  battery  circuit.  If  C  be  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser,  P,  S  the  resistances  of  the 
branches  AC,  DB,  the  relation  fulfilled  when  balance 

is  thus  obtained  is 

L^PSG (74) 


> 


Theory  of 
Method. 


Fio.  119. 

Let  as  before  P,  Q,  R,  S  denote  the  resistance*  oi  AC^  AD, 
CBy  DBy  L  the  inductance  in  the  branch  DB,  and  put  C  for  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser.  Let  further  for  any  instant  i  denote 
the  current  along  AC,  x  —  z  the  current  charging  the  condenser, 
y  the  current  from  A  to  Z>,  and  f ,  ij  the  potentials  at  C  and  D. 
Suppose  that  balance  for  steady  currents  is  first  obtained  so  that 
PS^  QBy  then  in  order  that  at  the  instant  in  question  £  may  be 
equal  to  rj  the  conditions 

Fi=Qy (75) 

Ly  +  Sy^Bx (76) 
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mast  hold.  But  Pi  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  A  and 
C^  and  may  be  taken  as  that  between  the  plates  of  the  con- 
denser. Hence  the  charge  of  the  condenser  is  CPi,  and  since 
i-i  is  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  charge  we  have 

This  with  (75)  converts  (76)  into 


401 


Li  +  Si^^$  +  RCqy 


(77) 


which  if  {  is  always  to  be  equal  to  17  must  hold  for  all  values  of 
jr  and  /.    But  PS—  J{Q=0  ;  hence  we  must  have  also 


L=FSC 


(78) 


and  ^S^  and  P  must  be  chosen  so  as  to  fulfil  this  condition  if  the 
current  through  the  galvanometer  is  always  to  be  zero. 

A  series  of  successive  axijwstments  is  thus  necessary  Riming- 

before  the  proper  values  of  8  and  P,  and  balance  for  Mo^ffica- 

steady  currents  are  obtained.     Mr.  E.  C.  Riminffton  *  tion  of 
has  shown  how  these  adjustments  may  be  avoided  by 


Fig.  120. 


a  very  simple  modification  of  the  method.  The  balance 
for  steady  currents  having  been  obtained  as  before,  the 
condenser  is  applied  at  two  points  Hy  F,  in  AG  (Fig.  120), 
including  between  them  a  resistance  p  (<  F)  such  that 

•  Phil,  Mag.  July,  1887. 
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with   the   inductance   L  in  DB  no  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  takes  place  when  the  battery  key 
is  depressed  or  raised.    The  resistance  p  may  be  taken 
from  a  resistance  slide  the  whole  (or  variable  part)  of 
which  is  included  in  AC,  or  preferably  two  slides  in 
series  may  be  used  so  as  to  give  two  adjustable  sliding 
contact  pieces  to  which  to  attach  the  plates  of  the  con- 
denser.    The  galvanometer  needle  should  have  sufficient 
moment  of  inertia  to  enable  the  whole  inductive  action 
to  begin  and  end  before  the  needle  has  sensibly  moved, 
for  the  effect  of  the  condenser  ACy  which  is  charged  by 
the  current  from  A  to  i?,  is  to  delay  the  rise  of  the 
potential  at  C  to  its  final  value  after  the  battery  key 
is  put  down,  while  the  inductance  L  in  DB  produces  a 
similar  effect  on  the  rise  of  the  potential  at  C\  hence 
if  the  needle  were  not   sufficiently  ballistic  it  might 
show  a  deflection  due  to  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
variation  in  the  two  cases,  although  the  time-integral 
of  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  were  really 
zero.     The  inductance  is  given  by  the  equation 

i  =  ^/J (79) 

Theory  of      Writing  down  the  equations   of  currents  for  the  circuits 

Modified    ACDA^  CBDC,  putting  st  for  the  current  in  AE  and  FC,  z  for  the 

Method,    current  in  EFy  using  the  same  notation  as  before  for  the  other 

quantities,   and  integrating  over  the  time  interval  from  the 

instant  before  completion  of  the  battery  circuit  until  the  steady 

state  has  been  attained,  we  find  by  (6) 


{B+q)x  +Gy=Qu  +  CpH, 

{R  +  S)S''{G  +  B  +  S)y=Su  +  L(y 


where  y,  ^g,  denote  the  steady  currents  in  the  battery  and  in 
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the  branch  AC,    Solving  f or  y  and  putting  y-i,«;rtP/Q,  we 
find 


S{G{R  +  S)  +  {G  +  R  +  S){P^'q)] 


Thus  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that  there  should  Condition 
be  no  integral  flow  through  the  galvanometer  is  for  Zero 

Integral 

as  alreadv  stated. 

If  /?«P  this  gives  the  result  already  obtained  for  the  case 
originallv  considered  by  Maxwell. 

It  ouglit  to  be  noticed  here  that  precisely  the  same  equation 
may  be  obtained  by  integrating,  in  the  same  way,  over  the 
interval  at  break  from  the  steady  state  to  zero  current  in  each 
conductor,  so  that  the  test  may  be  repeated  at  breaking  the 
circuit. 

We  may  now  investigate  the  roost  sensitive  arrangement  of      ^ost 
the  bridge.     In  general  S  is  given  in  magnitude,  and  p,  which    Sensitive 
must  of  course  be  less  than  P,  will  in  most  cases  be  some  con-    Arrange- 
venient  resistance  depending  on  the  apparatus  available,  so  that    ment  of 
P  may  be  regarded  as  given.    Hence  we  have  to  choose  the     Bridge, 
value  of  R  (and  that  of  Q  will  follow)  so  that  v  may  for  some 
chosen  value  of  />  be  a  maximum.    By  (81)  and  the  equation 

.^ SE^ 

^'^r{R  +  ii)  +  S{P+R) 

where  E  is  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  and  r  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  and  the  wires  connecting  it  to  A^  B,  we 
get  easily 

u {Cfl'8-LP)E (82J 

{^(^  +  l)''"^0  +  l)){''^*  +  '^  +  '^^'^''"^) 

Tlie  numerator  of  this  expression  does  not  vary:  hence  calling 
the  denominator  /),  calculating  dD/dRy  and  equating  to  zero,  we 
find  after  T'eduction 

j,^^SP{G  +  S)(r+P)  ,™ 

^""    {G  +  P){r  +  S) (^^> 

which  gives  tlie  best  value  of  R  if  that  of  Q  is  given. 
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If  however  there  iB  a  choice  of  similar  galvanometer  bobbins  of 
different  resistances,  then  as  before  (p.  473)  we  must  substitute 

for  D  a  value  11  =  1)1  ^G^  calculate  dD'/dO,  and  equate  the 
result  also  to  zero.  This  gives  another  equation  for  G  and  iS, 
viz. 

^=^^/r ^^^ 

From  (83)  and  (84)  as  simultaneous  equations  the  values  of 
G  and  R  are  to  be  found. 

If  p  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  experimenter  and  can  be  varied 
by  small  steps,  the  best  arrangement  is  that  for  which  when  y 
is  almost  zero  a  given  small  change  in  p  gives  a  maximum 
change  in  y.  Hence  if  possible  we  have  to  arrange  so  that 
dy/dp  may  be  a  maximum  when  y^O.  The  conditions  for  this 
however  are  so  complicated  as  to  be  unserviceable. 

Professor  Anderson  *  has  also  given  the  following 
simple  ballistic  method  of  comparing  the  capacity  of  a 
condenser  with  an  inductance.  A  bridge  is  made  up 
as  before  of  four  conductors,  and  a  condenser  and 
galvanometer  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  121,  so  that  by 


•0 


Fio.    121. 


means  of  mercury  cups  the  galvanometer  can  be  con- 
nected either  to  CD  by  the  cups  a,  6,  c,  d,  or  in  series 
with   the  condenser  in  the  branch  A£  by  the  cups 

•  Phil.  Mag,  April,  1891. 
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c»  d,  e,/.  A  rocking  key  is  conveniently  made  to  eflfect 
either  of  these  connections  at  a  single  operation.  A 
coil  of  inductance  Z  is  placed  in  AC,  all  the  other 
bi-anches  with  the  exception  of  the  galvanometer  are 
destitute  of  inductance. 

Balance  for  steady  currents  is  first  obtained  with  the 
galvanometer  in  CD,  Then  when  the  key  K  is  depressed 
or  raised  an  inductive  flow  of  integral  amount  y  passes 
through  the  galvanometer.  If  x,  is  the  steady  current 
in  DB,  the  value  of  y  is  (p.  481)  given  by 

The  deflection  0^  produced  by  this  is  noted. 

By  means  of  the  rocking  key  the  galvanometer  is 
joined  in  series  with  the  condenser  between  the  points 
A  and  J5,  so  that  the  plates  of  the  condenser  are  charged 
to  a  difference  of  potential  sbg  (Q-hS).  If  C  be  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser  a  quantity  of  electricity 
Cxg  (Q  -*-  S)  passes  through  the  galvanometer.  The 
resulting  deflection  0^  is  observed. 

We  have  then  by  the  theory  of  the  ballistic  galvano- 
meter and  (85) 

Z.C(«+5){c(l.|)4.(l+P)f;ii|.    (86) 

The  following  are  the  details  of  an  actual  measurenaent  made  Practical 

by  the  author  of  the  method.     A  coil  of  mean  radius  20'9  cms.  Example 
wound  with  278  turns  of  wire  in  a  groove  of  breadth  1*894  cms.         of 

and  depth  1*116  cm.,  was  placed  in  AC.    The  galvanometer  was  Method 
an  ordinary  reflecting  instrument  of  resistance  164*8  ohms,  with 
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its  period  made  as  long  as  possible  by  means  of  a  controlling 
magnet.  A  non-inductive  resistance  of  100  ohms  was  added  to 
the  coil,  and  F  and  i2  were  each  10  ohms.  Balance  was  obtained 
by  making  aS' 150*51  ohms.  The  mean  results  of  several  readings 
agreeing  well  together  were 

Deflection  due  to  induction .        .        •        43*208  divisions. 
Deflection  duo  to  charge  of  condenser 

of  '5  microfarad        ....        46*125        „ 
Deflection  due  to  charge  of  condenser 

of  *45  microfarad      ....        41*875        „ 

By  interpolation  it  was  found  from  these  results  that  a  condenser 
of  '4657  microfarad  capacity  would  just  give  a  deflection  of 
43*208  divisions.    Thus  m  C.G.S.  units  » 

2r  =  -4657  X 10-15  X  2  X  150*51  x  (3296  + 150*51  +  10)  x  lO^* 
=  *0687  X  109. 


FiQ.  122. 

Method        To  determine  a  mutual  inductance  the  method   is 
Applied   ^ggj  ^jj^g .   Q^Q  ^qH^  q^^  q{  IjJjq  mutually  influencing 

pare      pair  is  joined  in  D£  as  before,  the  other,  C^y  has  its 

luductance  terminals  joined  to  a  pair  of  mercury  cups  g,  A,  which 

and      are  arranged  so  that  a  rocking-key  can  put  the  galvano- 

Capacity.  ^       v  o 

*  Sae  next  chapter  for  the  specification  of  Practical  Units.  A  micro- 
farad is  10-16  O.G.S.  units  of  capacity,  and  an  ohm  10i>  C.G.S.  units 
of  resistance. 
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meter  between  A  and  B^  or  between  the  caps  g,  h,  so 
as  to  connect  the  terminals  of  the  coil. 

Balance  for  steady  currents  having  been  obtained  as 
before,  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  are  connected 
to  g,  h,  and  the  battery  circait  is  completed  or  broken. 
Calling  ^3  the  deflection  produced  and  denoting  by 
0-^,  ^2*  ^^  before,  the  deflections  obtained  by  operating 
with  the  coil  C,  as  already  described  (p.  495),  we  have 


and 


if=CiQ  +  S)(T,  +  Cf)''^.    .    .    (87) 


2 

M rg  +  g sin  ^0^ 


(88) 


The  inductive  electromotive  force  at  any  instant  in  the  coil  Theory  of 
C^  is  Mx,  hence  the  integral  electromotive  force  is  Mt§.  The  Method, 
whole  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  through  the  galvano- 
meter is  thus  MxtUx^  +  Q)  where  r2  is  the  resistance  of  the  coil 
C^  But  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  when  the  throw 
B^\s  produced  is  Cx»  (C+/S).  Hence  we  get  (87),  and  combining 
(87)  with  (86)  we  get  (88). 

As  an  example  Professor  Anderson  gives  the  following : —    Practical 

S=,y- 1*003  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the  coil  C^ ;  rj= 167-7  ohms,    ?5.*™P^® 
=  164-8  ohms ;  C=  1  microfarad,  6^  dj=72  and  6  scale  divisions  of  Method, 
respectively.     Hence  roughly,  in  C.G  S.  units 

lf=  103  X  2006  X  322-6  X 14-4 
=9315864 

Professor  Niven  *  has  shown  how  to  compare  the  Method  hy 
inductance  of  a  coil  with  the  capacity  of  a  condenser    ^*Jq^"." 
by  means  of  a  differential  galvanometer.    A  circuit  is  vanometer. 
made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  123,  of  one  coil  of  the 

*  Phil  Mag,  Sept.  1887. 
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differential  galvanometer,  the  coil  (of  inductance  L  and 
resistance  R^  to  be  compared,  an  additional  resistance 
in  the  branch  AE  and  the  battery  J?.  A  corresponding 
circuit  is  arranged  with  the  other  coil  of  the  galvano- 
meter^  a  non-inductive  resistance  R^,  an  additional 
resistance  in  the  branch  AF^  and  the  battery  as  before, 
so  that  the  battery  serves  both  circuits  as  shown  in  the 
Figure.  After  balance  for  steady  currents  has  been 
obtained  by  adjusting  the  additional  resistances,  the 


B 


H|l|-'^ 


p 

1=. 


-vwwvwu 

R* 


Ql. 


Fio.  123. 


condenser  is  joined  across  the  two  branches  AE,  AF^ 
and  the  terminals  shifted  until  no  deflection  is  produced 
when  the  battery-key  is  depressed,  or  raised,  the  circuits 
having  been  otherwise   completed   previously.     When 


this  is  the  case  the  following  condition  is  fulfilled 


L^C  (So'*  -  iJ/2). 


(89) 


where  R^,  K^  are  the  resistances  from  -4  to  P  and  Q 
respectively  (see  Fig.  123). 

Theory  of  We  shall  suppose  the  coils  of  the  galvanometer  exactly  equal 
Mothod.  for  equal  currents  in  magnetic  effect  on  the  needle,  and  that 
each  has  the  same  resistance  G,  Clearly,  for  balance  with  steady 
currents,  the  resistance  of  each  circuit  must  be  the  same. 
Denoting  therefore  by  R  the  resistance  in  each  circuit,  exclusive 
of  the  battery  resistance,  r,  and  the  resistance  G  of  the  galvano- 
meter coil,  and  putting  E  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
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battery,  we  have  for  the  steady  current  y  through  either  of  the 
galvanometer  coils  y  (/^  +  G)  +  2yr  =  fe,  or 

y  =    -     -^'        (90) 

Let  FO  be  the  points  at  which  the  terminals  of  the  condenser 
are  attached,  R\  denote  the  resistance  from  A  to  P,  i2",,  that 
from  P  to  the  nearest  galvanometer  terminal,  R'^  R''^  tlie 
resistances  from  A  to  §,  and  from  Q  to  the  galvanometer,  F  the 
inductance  of  each  galvanometer  coil,  M  their  mutual  inductance 
x  —  z  the  current  from  A  to  P,  y  +  z  that  from  A  to  ^,  and  i  the 
current  from  Q  charging  the  condenser.  The  equations  of  cur- 
rents obtained  from  the  two  circuits  AEGFA^  AFGFA^  are 
(since  R^  +  R\  +  R'\  =  R^ -h  R\  +  R"^  =  R). 

(X  +  r).r  +  Mi/  +  {R+  G  +  r)s  +  ry~  R\z  =  E 
M'x  +  Ty  +  rx  +  {R  +  G  +  r)y  +  R'^  =  E 

Integrating  these  from   before  make  to  the   steady  state,    Effective 
putting  y  for  the  steady  current,  and  subtracting  we  find  Integral 

Flow 

But  the  final  charge  of  the  condenser  is  C(R'2  -  J^'i)  y  if  C 
denote  its  capacity,  so  that 

z^C(R'2-R'^y. 
Substituting  in  the  last  equation  we  get 

C(R'o^  -  R\^  -  L 

^       ^  R+  G 

or 

^  (R+  G){R+  G  +  2r)  ^    ^ 

by  (90). 

If  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  takes  place  x 
must  be  equal  to  y,  and  for  this  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  is 

L  =  CiR'^^  -  R\^ 

as  already  stated  nbove  in  (89). 

K  K  2 
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Most  With  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  the  arrangement  it  is  to  be 

Sensitiye    observed  that  IL  is  given,  being  the  resistance  of  the  coil  to  be 

Arrange-    compared,  and  in  general  Gr  also  is  given,  so  that  all  that  can 

ment      be  done  to  make  the  arrangement  sensitive  is  to  keep  down  the 

value  of  the  resistance  additional  to  i2j. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  negligible  and  the  galvano- 
meter bobbins  be  a  matter  of  choice,  the  best  arrangement  is  to 
make  the  additional  resistance  as  small  as  possible,  and  make 

If  the  galvanometer  coils  be  each  shunted  by  a  wire  of  resis- 
tance S  the  resistance  of  each  galvanometer  bobbin  will  become 
OSI(G  +  S)y  which  we  denote  by  O',  and  tbis,  if  the  inductance 
of  each  shunt  is  the  same,  takes  the  place  of  0  in  (92).  The 
integral  flow  through  the  coils  is  then  *S>/((?  +  S)  for  one,  and 
Syl{G  +  S)  for  the  other.  Hence  the  total  flow  affecting  the 
needle  is  S(x  -  y)l{G  +  S),  or  (x  -  y)  G'jQ.     But  we  now  have 

.-^==i,__^V_-ZiV^^_.     .     .     (93) 
^      ^(/2+  Q'){ti+  G'  -h-2r)  ^     ^ 

Hence  in  order  that  {x  —  y)  G'/G  mny  bo  a  maximum,  we  must 
make  {R  +  G')  {R  -^^  G'  +  2r)IG'  a  minimum.  Differentiating 
with  respect  to  G'  we  find  that  the  condition  for  a  minimum 
is 

0'^  =  R(R  +  2r) (94) 

Thus  if  the  galvanometer  have  a  high  resistance  so  Uiat  the 
deflections  are  small,  an  improvement  can  be  effected  by  shunt- 
ing down  each  coil  of  the  instrument  to  an  effective  resistance 
given  by  this  equation. 

Anderson's  A  modification  of  Maxwell's  method  which  has  the 
Method,  advantage  of  being  a  Null  method,  and  therefore  of 
permitting  a  telephone  to  be  used  instead  of  a  galvano- 
meter has  been  given  by  Prof.  A.  Anderaon.*  The 
arrangement  of  resistances  is  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  condenser  instead  of  being  placed  between  A  and 
C  is  placed  between  A  and  a  point  E  on  CD  (Fig.  124). 
The  galvanometer  (or  telephone)  is  supposed  included 

♦  Phil  Mag.  April,  1891. 
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in  the  part  ED  of  CD,  and  the  resistance,  g  say,  of  CE, 
is  varied  until  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
is  produced  by  making  or  breaking  the  battery  circuit. 


Fio.  124. 


Let  the  resistance  of  JED  be  denoted  by  G^  the  currents  through  Theory, 
the  galvanometer  (from  E  to  D^  and  to  the  condenser  by  y,  i,  so 
that  the  current  from  i?  to  (7  is  i-^.  Thus  from  the  circuits 
ACBA^  CBBAy  by  integrating  over  the  interval  of  variation,  and 
using  the  value  Qy\{P  -|-  Q)  for  i,  the  steady  current  in  AC,  and 
CPxt  for  the  final  charge  z  of  the  condenser,  we  get  if  the 
inductances  of  the  other  arms  of  the  bridge  are  negligible 


(95) 


i^+e 


Eliminating  x  we  find 


y=y 


P[c{ii<2  +  ^((2  +  5)>-il 


(5  +  .S)(G+?)  +  (/<  +  i'+ <?  +  p)(P+ <2) 


(96) 


The  value  of  y  is  zero  if  the  numerator  vanish,  that  is  if 

X=(7{fl<2  +  y(ff  +  ^} (97) 


If  y=:0  we  fall  back  on  MazwelFs  solution,  viz. 

L^CRq=CPS,    .    .    . 


(98) 
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Condition  Thnt  this  is  the  neces^iary  condition  that  the  method  may  he 
for  Null  a  null  one  may  be  seen  in  the  following  manner.  Whatever  be 
Method,  the  conductor  between  A  and  ^the  difference  of  potential  between 
A  and  E  is  ^x  '\'  g{y  —  z)^  while  that  between  A  and  D  is 
0  (i  -  i  -  i).  If  there  is  no  difference  of  potential  betw^een  "E  and 
l>fy=0,  and  we  have  Px  ~gz  =  §  (i  -  i  -  i).  Integrating  from 
just  before  the  completion  of  the  circuit  to  any  instant  during 
the  interval  of  variation  we  find 

Px-gz^Cl^u-x-z) (99) 

Also  from  the  branches  ECB^  DB  we  get  in  like  manner 

R{X'\'z)-\-gz=S{a-X''z)  +  L{u-X'  i). 

But  by  (99)  the  I'astjequation  may  be  written 

Rx+(g  +  E)z--hPx-gz)  =  S(u-x-z).     .     (100) 

Equation  (99)  multiplied  by  S  and  subtracted  from  the  last 
equation  multiplied  by  Q  gives,  since  PtS=QR, 

{QR+^(Q  +  S)}z-LiP£-gz)^0, 

and  since  Px=^i/C  +  ffi,  this  is 

C{QR  +  9{Q  +  S)\z-Lz=0. 
Hence 

L=^C{QR+g{Q  +  S)} (101) 

That,  conversely,  the  difference  of  potential  between  E  and  I) 
is  zero  if  this  condition  is  fulfilled  can  be  seen  as  at  p.  460,  from 
the  consideration  that  otherwise  there  would  be  more  than  one 
solution  of  the  problem  of  flow  of  electricity  in  the  given  network 
between  A  and  R, 
Most  Returning  to  (96)  putting  for  y  its  value 

Sensitive 

Arrange-  E/ {r  +  S  {P  +  R)  /  {R  +  S)} 

ment 

we  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

y-p  P[C{Rq-¥9iQ  +  S)}-L-]  j^j2) 
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For  sensitiveness  a  given  change  in  g  the  adjustable  resistance 
must  produce  a  maximum  change  in  y  when  y  is  nearly  zero, 
that  is  dyjdg  must  be  a  maximum  when^=0.  We  may  neglect 
in  all  practical  cases  r,  the  resistance  oi  the  battery  so  that  wo 
have 


rfy 


cp{q-\-S)E 


<'ift>=o     j^G+g  +  (B  +  S+a+g)^!>(P+R) 


But  since 


l^+J)  _  iJQ+J)  _  I 

S{,F  +  Rj~B{q  +  S)     R 


tliis  equation  may  be  written 


CE 


'^'='     ^{G  +  g)  +  R  +  S+G-^g 


(103) 


Hence  in  order  that  the  denominator  may  be  small  we  must 
take  R  and  g  small  and  P  large,  and  therefore  Q  also  large. 

A  method  of  comparing  a  coefficient  of  mutual  indue-  Compari- 
tion  with  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  has  been  given  by     Mutual 

Prof.   Carey   Foster.*     It  is  based   on   the  following    Induct- 
ance and 
Capacity : 
Carey 
Foster's 
Method. 


Fig.  125. 

considerations.  Let  the  two  coils  (7^,  C^  the  mutual 
inductance  for  which  is  required  be  given  in  position 
as  in  Fig.  125,  and  be  joined,  one,  Cj,  through  a  battery, 
a  coil  of  resistance  iZi,  a  make  and  break  key  K^  and 
the  other,  C^,  as  a  secondary  circuit  through  a  galvano- 

•  Phil  Mag.  Feb.  1887. 
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Basis  of 
Method 


meter  G.  Then  if  R^  be  the  resistance  of  the  secondary 
circuit,  M  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  coils,  the 
whole  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  through  the 
secondary  when  a  steady  current  of  strength  7  is  pro- 
duced or  annulled  in  the  primary  is  MyfS^ 

Again  if  the  resistance  coil  in  the  circuit  of  (7^  have 
its  terminals  connected  to  a  condenser  of  capacity  G, 
(Fig.  126)  and  the  primary  circuit  be  made  or  broken 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  galvano- 
meter G  is  CBiy.  Thus  if  the  same  deflection  as  before 
is  obtained  we  have 

M=CR^R^ (104) 


Final 
Arrange- 
ment. 


Fio.  126. 


If  however  deflections  are  obtained  indicating  currents 
7i,  72,  in  the  two  cases,  then 


72 


(105) 


Now  let  a  combination  of  these  two  arrangements  be 
made  as  shown  in  Fig.  127,  including  a  resistance  box 
in  the  secondary  circuit  to  enable  the  resistance  R^  of 
that  circuit  between  the  points  A  and  Ey  to  be  varied 
at  pleasure.  Then  let  the  resistances  R^  (in  the  primary 
between  the  terminals  of  the  condenser),  and  R^  be 
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varied  until  on  making  or  breaking  the  battery  circuit 

no  deflection  is  produced.     When  this  is  the  case  the 

integral  flow  through   the  galvanometer  due  to  the 

charging  of  the  condenser  (that  is  the  charge  of  the 

condenser)  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  due  to 

the  induction  current  in  the  secondary  circuit.     Thus 

noticing  that   the  inductance  in  G^  cannot  affect  the 

integral  flow  through   it  we  see   that  CB^  =  My/B^ 

or 

M=GB^B^ (106) 
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Fio.  127. 

We  can  easily  find  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  for  the       Most 
experiment.     In  the  first  place  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  the  resist-   Sensitive 
ance  (R\  say)  other  than  Bi  in  the  primary  circuit  depends  on    Arrange- 
the  primary  coil  and  the  battery  and  is  to  be  taken  as  fixed.  We      nient, 
shall  regard  the  galvanometer  bobbin  (1)  as  given.  (2)  as  a  matter 
of  choice  from  similar  bobbins  of  difiEerent  resistances. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  potential  at  A  is  not  equal  to  that 
at  E.  Then  putting  «,  jt  for  the  currents  in  the  primary  and 
secondary,  f  for  the  current  through  the  galvanometer,  r  for 
the  inductance  and  G  for  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
bobbin,  we  get  from  the  circuit  AC^EA  (Fig.  127)  the  equation 
Lx  +  Mn  +  B^  +  ry  +  (jy = 0.   This  gives  the  integral  equation 

B^t^  Gy^My. 
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Integral 

Flow 
throngh 
Oalvano- 

meter. 


Conditions 
of  Maxi- 
mum 
SenjBibility. 


Further  we  have  for  the  total  charge  of  the  condenser 
Solving  for  jr  from  these  we  find 

or  since  y=E/{Ri  +  iZ'i)  where  B  is  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  battery 

y=E ^i3zK (107) 

which  gives  the  same  condition  as  before  that  y  may  be  zero. 

In  order  thaty  may  be  a  maximum  the  value  of  the  denomi- 
nator roust  be  a  minimum.  Calling  it  D,  and  noting  that 
Jfy  R^  only  vary,  and  are  connected  by  the  relation  R^E^^eMjC 
where  ^  is  a  small  quantity  we  find 

Eliminating  dRJdR^  we  get  as  the  required  condition  of 
maximum  sensitiveness  with  a  given  galvanometer 


R%^G^ 
Rt      R't 


(108) 


If  the  galvanometer  bobbin  is  also  at  our  disposal  we  have 
instcatl  of  the  value  of  D  found  above  to  use 

jy^DI  -JQ^iRi+R'iX  s/Q+rJ  y/O). 

This  gives  in  addition  to  (108) 


G=Rt 


(109) 
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Tims  we  have  in  the  latter  case  as  the  conditions  for  maximum 
sensibility 

B^^Bi^G (110) 

If  it  can  be  arranged  to  maintain  the  two  points  J^  E  always  Condition 
at  the  same  potential,  we  may  use  a  telephone  instead  of  a       that 
galvanometer  as  observing  instrument.    To  find  the  necessary     Method 
condition  consider  the  secondary  circuit  ACJEA*    Since  there  is    .I'lJ^i!^, 
no  current  between  A  and  E  we  have  s^m\u 

But  if  i  be  the  current  passing  the  condenser  at  this  instant 

we  must  have  (Fig.  127) 

*    I    •     • 

fli  +  X—Zf 

and  so  -i  is  the  current  which  charges  the  condenser.    This 
gives 

60  that  the  former  equation  becomes 

(M-^u  +  Lz  +  B^^O, 
or 

i 1{{M-L)m+Lzl 

The  charge  of  the  condenser  is  then  CRiZj  so  that 


ii=  -  C  idt^  1  {(.If-  L)u  +  Lzl 

Jo  -"2 


CR 


or 


{M^L)u=(CB^B^^L)z. 


But  in  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  no  integral  flow 
through  the  galvanometer  during  the  rising  of  the  current  from 
zero  to  its  steady  value  we  have  seen  that  CR1R2—M,  Thus 
the  equation  just  found  becomes 

(if-Z)(A-i)=0, 

1 

which  asserts  that  either  M^L^  or  m^z.  The  latter  is  only  true 
when  the  current  u  in  the  battery  has  attained  its  steady  value  y. 
If  however  M^^L  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  difference  of 
potential  between  A  and  E  always  zero  and  to  employ  a 
telephone. 
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Practical 
Example 

of 
Method. 


The  following  results  obtained  in  Prof.  Carey  Foster's  labora- 
tory by  Mr.  F.  Womack  illustrate  the  method.  A  small 
induction  coil  was  used  with  fixed  primary  and  coaxial  secondary 
capable  of  being  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  so  as  to 
alter  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  coils.  The  dimensions  etc. 
•uf  the  coils  were : — Primary,  length  11 '5  cms.,  mean  radius 
2  cms.,  wire  1-66  ohms  of  No.  20  B.W.G.  Secondary ,  length 
10*4  cms.,  inside  radius  2*55  cms.,  outside  radius  3*53  cms.,  wire 
194  ohms  of  No.  30  B.W.G.  Two  Qrove's  cells  were  used  and 
a  condenser  of  4  926  microfarads  capacity,  with  a  galvanometer 
of  about  135  ohms  resistance. 


Experi- 
mental 
Results. 


Ri 

Si 
Ret.  of  Secondary 

+  Ret.  from  Box. 

RiRi=-M/a 

15  ohms. 

14   » 
13   ,, 
12   „ 

^\      » 
10   „ 

9  :, 
8   „ 

7   „ 
6   ,. 

411  ohms. 
441   „ 
476   „ 

616  „ 
661   „ 

617  „ 
684   „ 
770   „ 
882   „ 

1029   „ 

6165  X  10" 

6174 

6188 

6192 

6171 

6170 

6156 

6160 

6174 

6174 

Mean  6172  4  X  10" 

Thus  in  C.6.S.  units 

if  =4*926  X  10-"  X  6172  x  10^= 3*0403  x  10^. 


The  total  resistance  in  the  battery  circuit  was  about 
l-66+*6+/2i,  or  i?\=2**25.  Thus  for  greatest  sensibility 
i?jj/5i  =  G/fi\ = 135/2  *25  =  60. 

Some  very  concordant  results  were  also  obtained  with  a  7 
inch  spark  induction  coil  The  resistance  of  the  primary  was  *278 
ohms ;  of  the  secondary  7394  ohms.  One  Grove's  cell  was  used 
with  the  same  condenser  as  before  and  a  galvanometer  of  resist- 
ance 135*6  ohms. 
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Thus 


Re 


8944  ohms. 
8640  „ 
8334  „ 
8044  „ 
7784  „ 
7544     „ 


R,R^ 


2-416  X  10»  C.G.S. 

2-419 

2-417 

2-413 

2-413 

2-414 


Mean  2415  X  10^  C.G.S. 


jlf=  4*926  X  10-15  X  2-416  x  1023  =  iigge  x  lO^, 
in  C.G.S.  units. 


CHAPTER  IX 
UNITS  AND  DIMENSIONS 

In  Volume  I.,  Chapter  III.,  a  short  account  is  given  of 
the  Theory  of  Dimensions,  with  a  discussion  of  Funda- 
mental and  Derived  Units  as  far  as  ordinary  dynamical 
and  electrostatic  quantities  are  concerned.  In  the 
present  chapter  the  subject  of  electric  units  is  dealt 
with  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  and  we 
therefore  begin  with  electrostatic  units,  repeating,  with 
modifications,  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  former  chapter, 
in  order  that  the  discussion  of  electric  and  magnetic 
units  here  given  may  from  that  point  of  view  be 
complete.  For  distinction  here  we  shall,  as  a  rule,  use 
in  the  case  of  those  quantities  which  appear  in  both 
the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  systems  of  units 
small  letters  for  quantities  taken  in  electrostatic  measure, 
and  the  corresponding  capitals  of  these  letters  for  the 
same  quantities  taken  in  electromagnetic  measure. 

DERIVED  ELECTRICAL  UNITS. 
I. — Electrostatic  Systbm, 

Quantity       Quantity  of   Electricity   \q\.      In   the  electrostatic 

taidtv'    system  of  units  which  is  convenient  when  electrostatic 

results,  independently  of  their  bearing  on  electromag- 
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netic  phenomena,  are  required,  the  units  of  all  the  other 
quantities  are  founded  on  the  following  definition  of 
unit  quantity  of  electricity.  Unit  quantity  of  electricity 
is  that  quantity  which,  concerUrated  at  a  point  at  unit 
disfancefrom  an  equal  and  similar  quantity,  also  concen"  . 
traced  at  a  point,  is  rejoelled  with  unit  force  when  the 
medium  across  which  the  electric  action  is  tran^smitted  is 
a  certain  standard  insulaiing  medium.  An  ideal  vacuum 
is  sometimes  taken  as  standard,  but  we  shall  suppose 
at  present  that  the  medium  is  air  at  temp.  0°  C.  and  at 
standai'd  atmospheric  pressure.  We  shall  call  this 
simply  air. 

This  definition  is  precisely  similar  to  the  definition 
(p.  516  above)  of  unit  magnetic  pole  which  forms  the 
basis  of  another  system  of  units  called  the  electromag- 
netic system,  of  much  wider  and  more  important  appli- 
cation than  the  electrostatic.  Hence  by  Coulomb's  law 
that  (the  numerical  values  of)  electric  attractions  and 
repulsions  are  directly  as  the  products  of  the  (numerics 
for  the)  attracting  and  repelling  quantities,  and  inversely 
as  the  second  power  of  the  (numeric  for  the)  distance 
between  them,  if  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  ex- 
pressed by  q  be  placed  at  a  point  distant  L  units  from 
an  equal  quantity  of  electricity,  then  the  medium  being 
air,  the   numeric  F  for  the  force  between  them  is 

If  the  medium  across  which  the  electric  action  is 
transmitted  be  some  other  medium  than  air,  the  force 
between  the  charges  is  numerically  q^lKL^  where  K  is 
the  numerical  measure  of  a  quantity  called  the  electric 
inductive  capa/yity,  or  usually  the  specific  inductive  capa-* 
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city  of  the  medium.  This  quantity  is  precisely  analo- 
gous to  the  conductivity  of  a  substance  for  heat  *  and 
to  magnetic  permeability  (see  p.  517  below).  In  the 
ordinary  electrostatic  system  of  units  it  is  defined  (as 
at  p.  514)  so  as  to  have  a  dimensional  formula  1,  that 
is,  to  be  a  mere  numeric. 
Dimen-  But  we  might  proceed  otherwise  and  regard  ^  as  a 
Specific    quantity  of  undetermined  dimensions  as  regards  the 


Inductive  fundamental  units,  but  such  that  q^lKL^  has  the  dimen- 

Capacity.      . 

sions  of  a  force.  We  may  then,  in  the  absence  of 
special  reasons  for  preferring  one  dimensional  formula 
for  K  to  another,  assign  its  dimensions  according  to  any 
convenient  hypothesis.  One  such  hypothesis  is  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  electrostatic 
system,  namely,  that  K  is,  as  regards  the  fundamental 
units,  of  zero  dimensions,  that  is,  has  a  dimensional 
formula  [1].  But  in  the  ordinary  electromagnetic 
system  of  units,  which  has  quite  a  different  derivation 
from  the  electrostatic,  the  dimensional  formula  of  iTis 
[Z'^T^J,  and  the  numerical  value  of  K  depends  on  the 
choice  made  of  fundamental  units. 

We  shall  in  what  follows  suppose  the  dimensions  of 
K  undetermined,  and  therefore  allow  the  symbol  K  ex- 
pressing it  to  appear  in  the  dimensional  formulas  of  the 
other  quantities.  We  shall  thus  obtain  a  more  general 
electrostatic  system  in  which  the  absolute  dimensions 
of  the  quantities  are  not  settled.  From  this  the  ordinary 
electrostatic  system  is  obtained  by  simply  deleting  jST.f 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V. 

t  This  method  of  proceeding  is  advocated,  and  its  advantages  pointed 
out,  by  Prof.  A.  W.  lliicker,  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  on  the  "Suppressed 
Dimensions  of  Physical  Quantities,"  Phil,  Mag.,  Feb.  1889. 
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The  dimensional  formula  of  quantity  of  electricity  is 
accordingly  [F^ LK^]  or  [if*Z«  T-^  AT*]. 

ElectHc  Surface  Dermty  [cr].      The  density   of   an    Electric 
electric  charge  on  a  surface  is  measured  by  the  quantity   Density, 
of  electricity  per  unit  of  area.     Therefore  [<r]  is  [fi'ii""^] 
or[if*Z-*r-i^*]. 

Electric  Force  and  Intensity  of  Elective  Field  [/].  I^«ctrio 
The  electric  force  at  any  point  in  an  electric  field,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  field  at  that  point,  is  the  force  with 
which  a  unit  of  positive  electricity  would  be  acted  on  if 
placed  at  the  point.  Hence  if  the  numeric  for  the 
quantity  of  electricity  at  a  point  P  be  q,  and  that  of  the 
electric  force  at  that  point  be  /,  the  numeric  F  for  the 
force  on  the  electricity  is  qf  and  we  have  the  equation 
f=Fq-\  Therefore  [/]  is  [Fq-^]  or  [M^L-^  T"^  K-^l 

Electi*ic  Potential  [v].  The  difference  of  electric  Electric 
potential  between  two  points  is  measured  by  the  work  ^^'^^^^i*!* 
A\hich  would  be  done  if  a  unit  of  positive  electricity 
were  placed  at  the  point  of  higher  potential  and  made 
to  pass  by  electric  force  to  the  point  of  lower  potential. 
Hence,  in  transferring  q  units  of  electricity  through  a 
diflference  of  potential  expressed  numerically  by  v,  an 
amount  of  work  is  done  for  which  the  numeric  IF  is 
equal  to  qv.  We  have  therefore  v  =*  Wq"^,  and  hence 
[v]  is  [  IVq-^]  or  [M^  Z*  T~^  K-^]. 

Capacity  of  a  Conductor  [c].     The   capacity   of  an    Electro- 
insulated  conductor  is   the   quantity  of  electricity  re-  CapacUy. 
quired   to  charge  the  conduotcr  to  unit  potential,  all 
other  conductors  in  the  field  being  supposed  at  zero 
potential.  Hence,  denoting  the  numeric  for  the  capacity 
of  a  given  conductor  by  c,  those  for  its  charge  and 

L  L 
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potential  by  q  and  v,  we  have  c  —  qv"'^,  and  for  [c] 
therefore  [qv^^]  is  [LK],  The  unit  of  capacity  has 
therefore  the  same  dimensions  as  the  unit  of  length 
provided  [K]  =  1 ;  and  the  capacity  of  a  conductor 'is 
then  properly  expressed  as  so  many  centimetres. 

The  electrostatic  capacity  of  a  conducting  sphere  is 
in  ordinary  electrostatic  units  numerically  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  sphere.  A  conducting  sphere  of  1  cm. 
radius  has  therefore  1  C.G.S.  unit  of  capacity. 
Specific  Specific  Inductive  Capacity  [K\  The  specific  induc- 
Capacity.  tive  capacity  of  a  dielectric  has  already  been  virtually 
defined  above/ but  it  is  usual  to  define  it  as  the  ratio 
of  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  the  space  between  the 
plates  of  which  is  filled  with  the  dielectric,  to  the  capa- 
city of  a  precisely  similar  condenser  with  air  as  di- 
electric ;  or,  according  to  Maxwell's  *  Theory  of  Electric 
Displacement,  it  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  electric 
displacement  produced  in  the  dielectric  to  the  electric 
displacement  produced  in  air  by  the  same  electric  force. 
Thus  in  the  ordinary  electrostatic  system  of  units  its 
dimensions  are  taken  as  zero,  that  is,  it  is  simply  a 
numerical  coeflScient  which  does  not  change  with  the 
units.      Hence    in   the  ordinary   electrostatic    system 

This  definition  is  quite  consistent  with  the  former 
as  by  assigning  to  each  medium  according  to  the  former 
definition  its  own  value  of  K,  the  capacities  of  con- 
densers in  which  they  are  used  as  dielectrics  have  the 
ratios  to  one  another  given  by  the  second.     Thus  if  K 

*  EL  and  Mag.,  Vol.  I.,  2nd  edition,  p.  154. 
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be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  physical  property  of  the 
medium,  which  when  fully  known  would  in  a  natural 
manner  fix  the  dimensions  of  Ky  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  multiply  all  the  values  of  K  obtained  on  an 
arbitrary  supposition  (such  as,  for  example,  that  the 
value  for  air  is  unity)  by  the  same  factor  depending  on 
the  units  adopted.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  done  when 
K  is  taken  in  ordinary  electromagnetic  units. 

Ekctric  Cttrrent  \y\    An  electric  current  in  a  con-    Electric 

.  .  Current. 

ducting  wire  is  measured  by  the  quantity  which  passes 
^ross  a  given  cross-section  per  unit  of  time.  If  q  be 
the  numeric  for  the  quantity  which  has  passed  in  a  time 
for  which  the  numeric  is  T,  then  denoting  the  numeric 
for  the  current  by  7,  we  have  7  =  qjT,  and  [7]  is  [2^"^] 
or  [M>  i*  T-2  K}]. 

JResistaTice  [r].  By  Ohm's  law  the  resistance  of  a  Resist- 
conductor  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  the  numeric  v 
for  the  difference  of  potential  between  its  extremities 
to  the  numeric  7  for  the  current  flowing  through  it. 
We  have  therefore  r  =  v/y,  and  [r]  is  [vy~^]  or 
[£-1  TK"^]. 

Condtcdance  (formerly  Condtodivity).  The  dimensional  Conduct- 
formula  of  conductance  is  plainly  [LT'^  JT].  Hence  in 
the  ordinary  electrostatic  system  its  dimensional  formula 
is  [LT"^],  which  is  that  of  velocity.  Hence  a  conduct- 
ance in  ordinary  electrostatic  C.G.S.  units  is  properly 
expressed  in  centimetres  per  second.  A  physical  illus- 
tration of  this  fact,  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  is 
given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  205. 

LL  2 
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11. — Electromagnetic  System. 

Electro-  Magnetic  Pole  or  QicaiUUy  of  Mcuputism  [ml ;  Surface 
System  DetisUy  of  Magnetis7n  [a]  ;  Magnetic  Force  or  Magnetic 
of  Units,   p^i^  intmsUy  [/] ;  Magnetic  PuterUial  [  V]. 

The  electromagnetic  system  of  units  is  based  on  the 
unit  magnetic  pole  as  defined  above  (p.  2).  This 
definition  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  unit  quantity 
.  of  electricity  on  which  the  electrostatic  system  is 
founded ;  and  therefore  the  purely  magnetic  quantities 
here  mentioned,  which  bear  the  same  relations  to  the 
unit  quantity  of  magnetism  that  the  corresponding 
electric  quantities  bear  to  the  chosen  unit  quantity  of 
electricity,  have,  with  the  substitution  of  the  magnetic 
analogue  to  K,  in  the  electromagnetic  system  the  same 
dimensional  formulas  as  those  just  found  for  the  latter 
quantities  in  the  electrostatic  system. 

Observations  precisely  similar  to  those  made  above 
regarding  specific  inductive  capacity  apply  here  regard- 
ing its  analogue,  magnetic  inductive  capacity,  or,  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  magnetic  permeability.  The  force 
between  two  poles,  each  of  strength  m  at  distance  Z,  in 
a  medium  of  magnetic  inductive  capacity  /i,  is  numeric- 
ally m^lfiL^  and  hence  [m]  =  [M^  Z*  f-^  fi^].  In  the 
ordinary  electromagnetic  system  fi  is  defined  (see  p.  517 
below)  so  as  to  be  a  mere  numeric.  We  shall  not  here 
make  this  assumption,  but  allow  /i  to  appear  in  the 
formulas,  and  its  dimensions  may  be  afterwards 
assigned. 

By  simple  deletion  of  fi  from  the  dimensional  fori 
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mulas  they  become  those  for  the  ordinary  electromag- 
netic system  in  which  \ji\  =  1. 

Magnetic  Moment  [Af].    The  numeric  M,  for  the  mag-  M*gne*>c 
netic  moment  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  bar-magnet,  is 
the  product  of  the  numerics  for  the  strength  of  either 
pole  and  the  length  of  the  magnet.    Hence  we  have 
[W]  =  [M^B  T-i  fi\] .  [Z]  =  [M^D  T-i  /i*]. 

Intensity  of  Magnetization  [v].  The  intensity  of  mag-  Intensity 
netization  of  any  portion  of  a  magnet  is  measured  by  uetization. 
the  magnetic  moment  of  that  portion  per  unit  of  volume. 
Hence,  if  v  denote  the  numeric  for  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  of  a  uniformly  magnetized  magnet,  the 
numerics  for  the  magnetic  moment  and  volume  of  which 
aie  Af  and  AL^,  we  have 

r-^,andM  =  [Jf»i-»T-V»]. 

It  is  plain  that  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a 
uniformly  and  longitudinally  magnetized  bar  is  equal 
to  the  surface  density  of  the  magnetic  distribution  over 
the  ends  of  the  bar,  and  therefore  intensity  of  magneti- 
zation has  the  same  dimensional  formula  as  magnetic 
surface  density. 

Magnetic  Fcrnicdbility  [fi].  The  magnetic  perme-  Magnetic 
ability  of  an  inductively  magnetized  substance,  or  its  ability! 
magnetic  inductive  capacity,  is,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  analogue  in  magnetism  of  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  a  dielectric  in  electricity,  and  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  a  body  for  heat  in  heat  conduction.  The 
part  which  it  plays  in  magnetic  theory  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  I.  above.      In  the   ordinary  electromagnetic 
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Magnetic  system  of  units  it  is  usually  defined  as  the  ratio  of 
ability  and  ^^^  magnetic  force  which  would  be  exerted  on  a  unit 
fvn^  pole  placed  in  a  narrow  crevasse,  cut  in  the  substance 
so  that  its  walls  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
magnetization,  to  the  force  which  it  would  experience 
if  placed  in  a  narrow  crevasse,  the  walls  of  which  are 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  magnetization.  This  mode 
of  defining  magnetic  permeability  clearly  makes  it  in 
the  ordinary  magnetic  system  a  mere  numeric,  that  is, 
its  dimensional  formula  [/i]  =  1. 

The  more  general  view  of  the  meaning  of  magnetic 
permeability  given  on  p.  516  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  more  special  definition,  as  the  latter  simply  amounts 
to  assuming  the  permeability  of  air  to  be  unity.  If,  as 
may  be  the  case,  permeability  is  more  properly  measured 
by  some  property  of  the  medium,  which  will  assign  to 
the  quantity  definite  dimensions,  the  permeabilities  of 
different  substances  in  the  ordinary  electro-magnetic 
system  will  simply  have  to  be  multiplied  by  a  common 
factor,  depending  on  the  fundamental  units  adopted. 

Magnetic  SitscepHbility.  This  quantity  is  usiially 
denoted  by  A;,  and  in  the  ordinary  electromagnetic  system 
is  connected  with  /a  by  the  relation  /a  =  1  f-  4i7rk,  Its 
dimensional  formula  is  therefore  also  1  in  the  ordinary 
electromagnetic  system,  that  is,  magnetic  susceptibility 
is  in  that  system  a  mere  numeric. 

Current  Strength  [F].  By  the  theory  of  electromag- 
netic action  stated  above  in  p.  143,  and  the  definition 
of  unit  current  (3),  p.  144,  we  have,  for  any  actual  case 
of  a  magnetic  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
wire  carrying  a  current,  the  equation  F  =  FZI^Trm, 
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where  F,  Z,  m\  and  T  are  the  numerics  respectively  for    Dimeu- 
the  force  acting  on  the  pole,  the  radius  of  the  circle,  Electrical 
the  strength  of  the  pole,  and  the  strength  of  the  current.  Quantities. 
Hence  [F]  =  [FLm-^]  =  {M^*D  T'^  /a"*]. 

Quantity  of  Electricity  [Q\  The  numeric  Q  for  the 
quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  in  T  seconds  by  a 
current  the  numeric  for  the  strength  of  which  is  F,  is 
equal  to  TT.    Hence  [Q]  =  [TT]  =  [M^  D  /a"*].* 

Mectric  Potential,  c^  Ehctrcmotive  Force  \V\  As 
above  (p.  513),  but  using  in  this  case  the  symbol  Ffor 
a  numerical  difference  of  potential,  we  get  W  =  VQ, 
Thus  we  have  [T]  =  [M^D  T-^  ^t*]. 

Electrostatic  Capacity  [C],  Using  for  a  numerical 
capacity  in  electromagnetic  units  the  symbol  C,  we  find, 
by  the  same  process  as  in  p.  513,  the  equation  G^QjV, 

Resistance  \E\,    Using  here  R  to  denote  a  numerical   lllustra- 
resistance,  we  get  as  formerly  R  =  F/C',  and  therefore  Resistance 
[iJ]  =  [Zr-V].  ---; 

Thus  if  [/^]  =  1,  the  dimensional  formula  for  resist-  Velocity, 
ance  is  the  same  as  that  for  velocity,  and  therefore  a 
resistance  in  ordinary  electromagnetic  units  is  properly 
expressed  as  a  velocity  is,  in  units  of  length  per  unit  of 
time,  and  accordingly,  in  C.G.S.  units,  as  so  many  centi- 
metres per  second.     This  fact  is  directly  shown  by  the 

*  We  might  pass  in  the  electrostatic  system  from  the  dimensional 
formnla  of  unit  current  to  that  of  unit  quantity  of  magnetism,  pre- 
cisely as  we  pass  here  in  the  electromngnetic  system  from  the  dimen- 
sional fonnala  of  unit  quantity  of  magnetism  to  thnt  of  unit  cuiTent, 
and  we  should  iind  for  the  dimensional  formula  sought  that  here  ob- 
tained [M^  L^  Jf~*],  as  might  he  inferred  at  once.  From  this  the 
formulas  in  the  electrostatic  system  for  all  the  other  magnetic  quanti- 
ties might  be  found. 
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following  illustration,  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson. 
Let  the  rails  of  the  ideal  machine,  described  in  p.  192, 
be  supposed  to  run  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  let  their  plane  be  vertical.  Let 
a  tangent  galvanometer  be  included  in  the  wire  connect- 
ing the  rails.  The  slider  when  moved  along  the  rai's 
will 'cut  the  lines  of  the  eaith's  horizontal  force,  the 
intensity  of  which  in  electromagnetic  measure  we  have 
denoted  by  U,  If  the  slider  have  a  length  Z,  and  be 
moved  with  a  velocity  %\  the  electromotive  force  de- 
veloped will  be  ELv.  If  JB  be  the  total  resistance  in 
circuit,  7  the  current  flowing,  r  the  mean  radius  of  the 
galvanometer  coil,  and  L*  the  length  of  wire  in  the 
coil,  we  have  7  =  Hr^jL'  tan  0,  But  by  Ohm's  law 
7  =  HLvIR,    Hence  ELvIR  =-  Er^jL'  tan  0,  or 


7-2  tan  0 


Now  we  may  suppose  the  radius  r  of  the  coil  so  taken 
that  1^  =  LL\  and  that  the  slider  is  moved  at  such  a 
speed,  r,  that  the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  45°.  Under 
these  conditions  we  get  R  =  v.  The  resistance  R  of  the 
circuit  is  therefore  measured  in  electromagnetic  units  by 
the  velocity  with  which  the  slider  must  be  moved,  so 
that  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  tangent  galvan- 
ometer may  be  45^ 
Self-Ill-  Coefficient  of  Self-lTiditdiooi  {or  Self -Inductance).  De- 
ductance.  noting  by  L  (instead  of  L  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
L  of  the  unit  of  length)  the  inductance  of  a  circuit, 
the  current  in  which  is  F,  we  have  \^dridt  for  the 
electromotive  force  of  self-induction.    Hence   {^dTjdt 
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has  the  same  dimensional  formula  as  electromotive 
force,  that  is  [LFT-i]  =  [a/*Z?  T-«  /a"*],  and  therefore 
[L]  =  [Lfi^l 

Mutual  Inductance.     If  if  be  mutual  inductance  be-    JI"tual 

luduct- 

tween  two  circuits,  T  the  current  in  one  of  them,  then      ance. 
the  electromotive  force   in   the   other  circuit  due   to 
mutual  induction  is  MdTjdt    Hence  by  the  same  pro- 
cess as  before  we  get  [3/]  =  [Lfi\, 

A  self-  or  mutual  inductance  is  therefore  in  ordinaiy 
electromagnetic  measure  in  dimensions  simply  a  length, 
and  iu  C  G.S.  units  is  properly  expressed  as  so  many 
centimetres. 

But  if  resistance  is  talcen  in  terms  of  the  true  ohm, 
which  is  10®  cms.  (or  nearly  one  earth-quadrant)  per 
second,  the  corresponding  unit  of  induction  is  10®  cms. 
If  the  legal  or  any  other  ohm  is  used,  the  unit  of  in- 
duction is  that  length  which  replaces  10®  cms.  in  the 
definition  of  the  ohm. 

For  the  unit  of  inductance  defined  by  any  ohm.  Profs. 
Ayrton  and  Perry  have  proposed  the  name  secohm.  The 
Paris  Congress  has  however  adopted  the  name  qtiadrant. 
Plainly  this  can  only  in  strictness  be  applied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  true  ohm. 

We  have  now  investigated  the  dimensional  formulas 
of  the  absolute  units  of  all  the  principal  electric  and 
magnetic  quantities  in  the  electrostatic  system,  or  in 
the  electromagnetic  system,  according  as  each  quantity 
is  generally  measured  in  practice.  Each  may,  however, 
be  expressed  either  in  electrostatic  or  in  electromagnetic 
units,  and  we  give  the  following  table  of  dimensional 
formulas  for  all  the  quantities  in  both  systems. 
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Sup- 
pressed 
Dimen- 
sions of 


In  Tables  II.  and  III.  K  and  i^  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  formulas  as  stated  above,  pp.  512,  516. 
The  ordinary  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  systems 
are  obtained  by  supposing  K  and  /a  each  unity. 

One  advantage  of  thus  exhibiting  the  dimensions  is 
that  it  enables  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  quan- 
I'and^'  titles  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  absolute  dimen- 
sions, since  K  and  /i,  not  being  fixed  as  to  dimensions, 
can,  unless  restricted  by  definition,  have  dimensions 
assigned  to  them  which  fulfil  this  condition.  For 
example,  as  suggested  by  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,* 
each  may  be  taken  as  having  the  dimensions  \TL-^\ 
Another  advantage  is  that  problems,  in  which  passage 
from  one  set  of  units  to  the  other  is  involved,  are  solved 
with  greater  ease  from  first  principles  (see  Professor 
Rucker's  paper,  loc,  dt.). 


Table  of 

FUNDAMENTAL   UNITS. 

Dimen- 

sional For- 
mulas. 

n»»,uu»>  Dimensional 
^^^^^'^y-                                        Formula. 

Length                                    [L] 

Mass                                       [M] 

Time                                      [T] 

DERIVED   UNITS. 

/.  Dynamical  Units, 

Velocity                             [Z  T'^] 

Acceleration                       [L  T'^] 

Force                                [ML  T-^] 

Work  I  [MIM-^- 
Energy  J 

•  Phil,  Mag.,  April  1889. 
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Note. — Col.  A  below  with  K  deleted  gives  the  ordinary  electro- 
static formulas,  Col.  B  with  fi  deleted  gives  the  ordinary  electro- 
magnetic formulas. 

//.  Eledric  Units, 

A.  B. 

In  terms  of  In  terras  of 

X,  M,  T,  K.  Z,  M,  T,  fi. 

Quantity  of  Electricity  [ Jf *  Z»  T-^  JST*  ]  [.If*  D  /*  •*] 

Surface  Density  of  Electricity  )     rjfii-j  j-i  jj^n  [JfiZH;,-*! 
Electric  Displacement                J 

Electric  Force   or  )  [M^ L'^T-^K'^-]  [M^L\  T^^    *] 

Intensity  of  Electric  Field )  *■  ^  ^  '^  ^ 

Electric  Potential       )  ^^^  ^^  ^_,  ^_^  ^^^  ^,  y,_,    ^ 

Electromotive  Force  J  "^ 

Electrostatic  Capacity  [K]  [2/-^  J^  ^-ij 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity  [L  K]  [L"^  ^  A*"^] 

Current  Strength  [if*  Z«  T-^K^]  [ Jf *  A*  f-i  ;*-*] 

Resistance  [Z-i  T  JST*  ]  [Z  T-^  fi-^] 

III,  Magnetic  Units, 

Quantity  of  Magnetism,  or  )  r^^^  jj^  ^_^^  r^j  ^,  ^.^i    ., 

Magnetic  Pole  J  *"  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Surface  Density  of  Magnetism       [Jf  *  Z-i  AT"*]  [if*  Z"*  T-i  ;**] 

Magnetic  Moment  [if*  Z»  JST"*]  [if*  Z«  T-^  /^4] 

Intensity  of  Magnetization  \m^  Z"*  AT"*]  [if* Z"*  T-^  ;**] 

Magnetic  Force  or  }         ^3^j  Z*  T-  ^  iT*  ]  [if* Z"* ^-^  /.H] 

Intensity  of  Magnetic  Field  J         *■  -*  •■  '^    "^ 

Magnetic  Potential  \M^ Z*  f-^ jfi  ]  [if i  Z*  T" i  ;*-J] 

Magnetic  Permeability    )  IL-'^T^R-^  \u\ 

Magnetic  Susceptibility  J 

Coefficient  of  Self-induction      )    r    _ 

Coefficient  of  Mutual  Induction  |    L^  '  ^'  ^  ']  [  ^  m] 
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Use  of  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  dimensional  formulas 
aional  we  may  find  the  multiplier  for  the  redaction  of  numerics 
Formulas.  fQj.  magnetic  field  intensities  given  in  terms  of  British 
foot-grain-second  units  to  the  corresponding  numerics 
in  terms  of  C.G.S.  electromagnetic  units.  Let  //  be  the 
numerical  intensity  in  terms  of  British  units,  H'  the 
numerical  intensity  in  C.G.S.  units.  We  have,  by 
equation  (4). 

Since  1  gramme  =  15*43235  grains,  and  1  centimetre 
=  1/30-47945  foot,  we  have 

rj/*z-*  T-n  =  ( V  =  -  -^  -. 

Ijfi.  j^     a     J      ^5-43235  X  30-47045/        21688 

The  earth's  horizontal  force  is  given  as  3  92  in  British 
units  at  Greenwich  for  1883.     We  get  therefore 

J7'  =  3-92  2p^  =  -18075,  in  C.G.S.  units. 

Units  culopted  in  Practice, 

Practicat  In  practical  work  the  resistances  and  electromotive 
forces  occurring  to  be  measured  are  usually  so  great 
that  if  the  absolute  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  units  were 
used,  the  resulting  numerics  would  be  inconveniently 
large;  while,  on  the  other  hand, capacities  are  generally 
so  small  that  their  numerics  in  C.G.S.  units  would  be 
only  very  small  fractions.  Accordingly  certain  multiples 
of  the  C.G.S.  units  of  resistance  and  electromotive  force, 
and  a  subraultiple  of  that  of  capacity  have  been  chosen 
for  use  in  practice.     The  derivation  of  the  first  two,  the 
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ohm  and  the  volt,  together  with  the  practical  units  of 
current  and  quantity,  the  ampere  and  the  coulomb,  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows : — * 

Let  the  rails  of  the  ideal  magneto-electric  machine,  Derivation 
described  at  p.  192  above,  be  imagined  placed  in  a  practical 
uniform  magnetic  field  of  unit  intensity.  Also  let  the  Uiiit% 
rails  be  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  so  that  a  complete 
conducting  circuit  is  formed.  Suppose  the  rails,  slider, 
and  wire  to  be  all  made  of  the  same  material,  and  the 
length  and  cross-sectional  area  of  the  wire  to  be  such 
that  its  resistance  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  so  that,  when  the  slider  is 
moved  with  any  given  velocity,  the  resistance  in  the 
circuit  remains  practically  constant.  When  the  slider 
is  moved  along  the  rails  it  cuts  across  the  lines  of  force, 
and  so  long  as  it  moves  with  uniform  velocity  a  constant 
difference  of  potential  will  be  maintained  between  its 
two  ends  by  induction,  and  a  uniform  current  will  flow 
in  the  wire  from  the  rail  which  is  at  the  higher  potential 
to  that  which  is  at  the  lower.  If  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  be  the  same  as  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  so  that  a  north-tending  pole  placed  in  the 
field  would  be  moved  downwards,  and  if  the  rails  run 
south  and  north,  the  current,  when  the  slider  is  moved 
northwards,  will  flow  from  the  east  rail  to  the  west 
through  the  slider,  and  from  the  west  rail  to  the  east 

*  SpecificatloDsof  the  Practical  Units  for  use  in  Electrical  Industries, 
&c.,  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  year  by  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  will 
be  fcnnd  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  rolome. 
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through  the  wire.  If  the  velocity  of  the  slider  be 
increased,  the  diflference  of  potential  between  the.  rails, 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  electromotive  force 
producing  the  current,  will  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio;  and  therefore  by  Ohm's  law  so  also  will  the 
current. 
C.G.S.         For  a  slider  arranged  as  we  have  imagined,  and  made 

Difference  ^  naove  across  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field,  the 
of  difiference  of  potential  produced  varies  directly  as  the 
field  intensity,  as  the  length  of  the  slider,  and  as  the 
velocity  with  which  the  slider  cuts  across  the  lines  ol 
force.  The  difference  of  potential  produced  therefore 
varies  as  the  product  of  these  three  quantities;  and 
when  each  of  these  is  unity,  the  difference  of  potential 
is  taken  as  unity  also.  We  may  write  therefore 
V  =  IZv,  where  /  is  the  field  intensity,  Z  the  length 
of  the  slider,  and  v  its  velocity.  Hence  if  the  intensity 
of  the  field  we  have  imagined  be  1  C.G.S.  unit,  the 
distance  between  the  rails  1  cm.,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
slider  1  cm.  per  second,  the  difference  of  potential  pro- 
duced will  be  1  C.G.S.  unit.. 

Practical       This  difference  of  potential  is  so  small  as  to  be  incon- 

IT    '  t-     f 

Electro-  venient  for  use  as  a  practical  unit,  and  instead  of  it  the 
motive  difference  of  potential  which  would  be  produced  if, 
TheVok  everything  else  remaining  the  same,  the  slider  had  a 
velocity  of  100,000,000  cms.  per  second,  is  taken  as  the 
practical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  and  is  called  one 
volt.  It  is  a  little  less  than  the  difference  of  potential 
which  exists  between  the  two  insulated  poles  of  a 
Danieirs  cell. 

We  have  imagined  the  rails  to  be  connected  by  a  wire 
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of  very  great  resistance  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Derivation 
rest  of  the  circuit,  and  have  supposed  the  length  of  this    unit'of 
wire  to  have  remained  constant.     But  from  what  we     Resist- 

ance. 

have  seen  above,  the  effect  of  increasing  the  length  of 

the  wire,  the  speed  of  the  slider  remaining  the  same, 

would  be  to  diminish  the  current  in  the  ratio  in  which 

the  resistance  is  increased,  and  a  correspondingly  greater 

speed  of  the  slider  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 

current  at  the  same  strength.     We  may  therefore  take 

the  speed  of  the  slider  as  measuring  the  resistance  of 

the  wire.    Now  suppose  that  when  the  slider  1  cm.  long 

was  moving  at  the  rate  of  1  cm.  per  second,  the  current 

in  the  wire  was  1  C.G.S.  unit;  the  resistance  of  the  wire 

was  then  1  C.G.S.  unit  of  resistance.    Unit  resistance   Practical 

therefore  corresponds  to  a  velocity  of  1  cm.  per  second.     Resist 

This  resistance,  however,  is  too  small  to  be  practically      ance : 

useful,  and  a  resistance  1,000,000,000  times  as  great, 

that  is,  the  resistance  of  a  wire,  to  maintain  1  C.G.S. 

unit  of  current  in  which  it  would  be  necessai'y  that  the 

slider  should  move  with  a  velocity  of   1,000,000,000 

ms.  (approximately  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the 

earth  from  the  equator  to  either  pole)  per  second,  is 

taken  as  the  practical  unit  of  resistance,  and  called 

one  ohm. 

Some  account  of  experiments  which  have  been  made      Ohm 
for  the  realization  of  the  ohm  is  given  in  Chapter  IX.,  ^s  Reslst- 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  results  that  the  ohm  is    ance  of 
approximately  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  Me^rv*! 
pure  mercury  106*3  cms.  long,  and  129  mm.  in  cross- 
section,  when  the  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice. 
At  present  this  number  is  that  generally  used;  but 
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when  a  sufficient  number  of  exact  determinations  of  the 
ohm  have  been  obtained,  a  more  accurate  value  will  no 
doubt  be  legalised  as  the  standard  of  reference. 
Derivation      It  is  obvious  from  equation  (1)  that  if  Fand  B,  each 

AmTCre.  i^i^^i^llj  ^^^  ^^^'^'f  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  0  will 
remain  one  unit  of  current ;  but  that  if  V  be,  for  ex- 
ample, 10®  C.G.S.  units  of  potential,  or  one  volt,  and  R 
be  a  resistance  of  10^  cms.  per  second,  or  one  ohm,  G 
will  be  one-tenth  of  one  C.G.S.  unit  of  current.  A 
current  of  this  strength — that  is,  the  current  flowing  in 
a  wire  of  resistance  one  ohm,  between  the  two  ends  of 
which  a  difference  of  potential  of  one  volt  is  main- 
tained,— has  been  adopted  as  the  practical  unit  of 
current,  and  called  one  ampere.  Hence  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered one  ampere  is  one  tenth  of  one  C.G  S.  unit 
of  current. 
Derivation      The  amount  of  electricity  conveyed  in  one  second  by 

C^Vmb  ^  current  of  one  ampere  is  called  one  coulonib.  This 
unit,  although  not  quite  so  frequently  required  as  the 
others,  is  very  useful,  as,  for  instance,  for  expressing  the 
quantities  of  electricity  which  a  secondary  cell  is  capable 
of  yielding  in  various  circumstances.  For  example,  in 
comparing  different  cells  with  one  another,  their  capa- 
cities, or  the  total  quantities  of  electricity  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  when  fully  charged,  are  very  con- 
veniently reckoned  in  coulombs  per  square  centimetre 
of  the  area  across  which  the  electrolytic  action  in  each 
takes  place. 

The  magneto-electric  machine  we  have  imagined 
yields  very  simply  the  relation  between  the  work  done 
in  maintaining  a  current,  the  strength  of  the  current. 
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and  the  electromotive  force  producing  it*  Although  a 
slight  digression,  we  give  this  discussion  here  to  help  to 
illustrate  how  electromotive  force  and  current  together, 
when  measured  in  absolute  electromagnetic  units,  give 
the  corresponding  electrical  activity  in  absolute  dy- 
namical units,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  units  of 
electrical  activity  and  work. 

We  have  seen  above  (p.  118)  that  every  element  of  a    Activity 

,      .  .  .    .  X*      15  ij     •     in  Circuit 

conductor,  carrying  a  current  in  a  magnetic  field,  is  of  Electro- 
acted  on  by  a  force  tendinof  to  move  it  in  a  direction  at  raa^^^etic 

•^  °  Generator. 

right  angles  to  the  plane  through  the  element,  and  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  magnetic  force  at  the  element, 
and  have  derived  from  the  expression  for  the  magnitude 
of  the  force  a  definition  (p.  143)  of  unit  current  in 
the  electromagnetic  system.  From  these  considerations 
it  follows  that  a  conductor  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field, 
and  carrying  a  unit  current  which  flows  at  right  angles 
to  the  lines  of  force,  is  acted  on  at  every  point  by  a 
force  tending  to  move  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
its  length,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  force  for  unit 
length  of  conductor,  and  unit  field,  is  by  the  definition 
of  unit  current  equal  to  unity. 

Applying  this  to  our  slider,  in  which  we  may  suppose 
a  current  of  amount  7  to  be  kept  flowing,  say,  from  a 
battery  in  the  circuit,  let  L  be  the  length  of  the  slider, 
V  its  velocity,  and  /  the  intensity  of  the  field ;  we  have 

*  Practically  the  same  considerations  formed  the  basis  of  Sir  William 
Thomson's  famous  papers  "On  the  Mechanical  Theoiy  of  Electrolysis," 
and  **0n  Applications  of  the  Principle  of  Mechanical  Effect  to  the 
Measurement  of  Electromotive  Forces  and  of  Galvanic  Resistances  in 
Absolute  Meaaure,"  Phil,  Mag,  Dec.  1851,  or  Reprint  of  Math,  ami 
Fhys.  Papers,  Vol.  I. 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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for  the  force  on  the  moving  conductor  the  value  /X7. 
Hence  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  by  the  electro- 
magnetic action  between  the  current  and  the  field  is 
IL^dxjdt  or  /j&yr,  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  rate 
at  which  work  would  be  done  in  generating  by  motion 
of  the  slider  a  current  of  amount  7.  But  as  we  have 
seen  above,  ILv  is  the  electromotive  force  produced  by 
the  motion  of  the  slider.  Calling  this  now  E,  the 
symbol  usually  employed  to  denote  electromotive  force, 
we  have  Ey  as  the  electrical  activity,  that  is,  the  total 
rate  at  which  electrical  energy  is  given  out  in  all  forms 
in  the  circuit. 

By  Ohm's  law  this  value  for  the  electrical  activity 
may,  when  the  work  done  is  wholly  spent  in  producing 
heat,  be  put  into  either  of  the  two  other  forms,  namely, 
E^jR,  or  rfR,  In  the  latter  of  these  forms  the  law  was 
discovered  by  Joule,  who  measured  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  wires  of  different  resistances  by  currents 
flowing  through  them.  This  law  holds  for  every  electric 
circuit  whether  of  dynamo,  battery,  or  thermoelectric 
arrangement. 
Acti\'itie8  We  have,  in  what  has  gone  before,  supposed  the  slider 
ent  Parts  ^^  ^^'^^  DO  resistance  comparable  with  the  whole  resist- 
of  Circuit,  ance  in  the  circuit.  If  it  have  a  resistance  r,  and  R 
be  the  remainder  of  the  resistance  in  circuit,  the  actual 
difference  of  potential  between  its  two  ends  will  not  be 
ILv  or  E,  hxxt  E,RI{R  +  r)  (Vol.  I.,  p.  146).  The  rate 
per  unit  of  time  at  which  work  is  given  out  in  the  circuit 
is  however  still  Ey,  of  which  the  part  Ey  .  rl(R  +  r) 
is  given  out  in  the  slider,  and  the  remainder, 
Ey .  RI{R  f  r),  in  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.     In 
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short,  if  V  be  the  actual  diflference  of  potential,  as 
measured  by  an  electrometer,  between  t^o  points  in  a 
wire  connecting  the  terminals  of  a  battery  or  dynamo, 
and  7  be  the  current  flowing  in  the  wire,  the  rate  at 
which  energy  is  given  out  is  Vy,  or  if  S  be  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wire  between  the  two  points,  y^B, 

The  activity  in  the  part  of  the  circuit  considered  is 
always  Vy,  but  this  may  be  greater  than  7-^,  in  which 
case  work  is  done  otherwise  than  in  heating  the  con- 
ductor. 7*72  is  then  the  part  of  the  activity  employed 
in  generating  heat. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  system  of  units  Advantage 
briefly  sketched  here,  is  that  it  states  the  value  of  the  c.G.S. 
rate  at  which  work  is  given  out  in  the  circuit,  without  System  of 
its  being  necessary  to  introduce  any  coefficient  such  as 
would  have  been  necessary  if  the  units  had  been  arbi- 
trarily chosen.  When  the  quantities  are  measured  in 
C.G.S.  units,  the  value  of  JEy  is  given  in  centimetre- 
dynes,  or  in  ergSj  per  second.  Results  thus  expressed 
may  be  reduced  to  horse-poirer  by  dividing  by  the 
number  7*46  x  10® ;  or  if  JS  is  measured  in  volts,  and 
7  in  amperes,  Hy  may  be  reduced  to  horse-power  by 
dividing  by  746.  Thus,  if  90  volts  be  maintained 
between  the  terminals  of  a  pair  of  incandescent  lamps 
joined  in  series,  and  a  current  of  1'3  ampere  flows 
through  these  lamps,  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  given 
out  in  the  lamps  is  approximately  '157  horse-power. 
If  the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  in  maintaining^  a 
current  of  one  ampere  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm 
were  taken  as  the  practical  unit  of  rate  cf  working,  or 
activif'y,  and  H  reckoned  in  volts  and  7  in  amperes,  the 

M  M  2 
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rate  at  which  electrical  energy  is  given  out  in  the  circuit 

would  be  measured  simply  by  Ey ;  and  calculations  of 

WaU  or    electrical  work  would  be  much  simplified.     This  was 

EYectrical  Proposed  by  Sir  William  Siemens  (Brit.  Assoc.  Address 

Activity.   1882),  who  suggested  that  the  name  vmtt  should  be 

given  to  this  unit  rate  of  working.     The  rate  at  which 

energy  is  given  out  in  the  lamps  of  the  above  example 

is  90  X  1'3  —  117  watts.   A  watt  is  therefore  equivalent 

to  10"  ergs  per  second. 

Kilowatt       The  Electrical  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  August  1889 

has  adopted  the  watt  as  the  practical  electrical  unit  of 

work,  and  the  term  kilowatt,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 

Preece  to  designate  an  activity  of  1000  watts  or  10^® 

ergs  per  second.     It  is  intended  that  the  latter  unit 

should  be  used  instead  of  the  horse-power.   An  activity 

given  in  kilowatts  can  be  reduced  to  horse-power  by 

dividing  by  746,  or  roughly  by  multiplying  by  4  and 

dividing  by  3. 

JouU  or        Sir  William  Siemens  also  proposed  to  call  the  work 

Electrical  done  in  one  second,  when  the  rate  of  working  is  one 

Work,     watt,  one  joule.    Thus  the  work  done  in  one  second  in 

maintaining  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  one  ohm, 

or  the  work  obtained  by  letting  down  one  coulomb  of 

electricity  through  a  diflference  of  potential  of  one  volt, 

is  one  Joule,    A.  joule  is  therefore  equivalent  to  10^  ergs, 

and  the  work  done  in  one  second  in  the  above  example 

is  117  joules. 

The  Electrical  Congress  of  August  1889  also  adopted 
the  joule  as  the  practical  unit  of  electrical  work. 

The  practical  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity  is  called 
the  farad,  and  may  be  defined  as  the  capacity  of  a 
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condenser  which,  when  charged   by  an  electromotive    Practical 
force  of  one  volt,  has  a  charge  of  one  coulomb.     If  C  Capacity : 
be  the  numerical  capacity  of  such  a  condenser  in  C.G.S.     ^^\ 
electromagnetic  units  of  capacity,  we  have  C=  lO'V^O® 
=s  10"®  ;  or  one  farad  is  equivalent  to  10"®  C.G.S. 

In  some  cases,  when  the  quantities  to  be  expressed 
are  very  large,  units  one  million  times  greater  than  the 
chosen  practical  units  are  employed.  These  are  denoted 
by  the  names  of  the  corresponding  practical  units  with 
mega  (great)  prefixed.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  very  small  quantities,  units  one  million  times 
smaller  than  the  practical  units  are  sometimes  used,  and 
are  denoted  by  the  corresponding  names  of  the  practical 
units  with  micro  (small)  prefixed. 

Such  units  are  however  rarely  employed,  with  the  Megohm 
exception  of  the  megohm^  used  for  expressions  of  resist-  ^'^faJaj^**' 
ances  of  insulating  substances,  and  the  microfarad^ 
which  is  really  the  most  convenient  unit  for  expressions 
of  capacities.  A  megohm  may  be  stated  as  10^^  centi- 
metres per  second ;  one  C.G.S.  unit  of  capacity  is  equi- 
valent to  10*^  microfarads. 

The  practical  units  which  have  been  adopted  may  be    Practical 
considered  as  belonging  to  an  absolute  system,  based  on  garde'/aa 
a  unit  of  length  equivalent  to  one  thousand  million    Absolute 
(10®)   centimetres   (approximately  the   length  of   one 
quadrant  of  the  earth's  polar  circumference),  a  unit  of 
mass  equivalent  to  one  one-hundred-millionth  of  a  milli- 
gramme, or  10"^^  gramme,  and  the  second  as  unit  of 
time.     The   verification  of  this  in  the  different  cases 
will    furnish    examples    of   the    use    of   dimensional 
formulas. 
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For  example,  let  us  find  what  the  expressions  of 
resistances  and  electromotive  forces  in  C.O.S.  units 
become  when  these  new  units  of  length  and  mass  are 
substituted  for  the  centimetre  and  the  gramme.  Let  R 
be  the  numeric  of  a  resistance  in  C.G.S.  units,  and  K 
its  numeric  in  terms  of  the  new  units.  We  have, 
using  the  proper  change-ratio, 


10» 


since  the  unit  of  time  remains  unchanged.  One  ohm 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  10®  C.G.S.  units  of  resist- 
ance, that  is,  10®  centimetres  per  second. 

Again  let  F'  be  the  expression  of  an  electromotive 
force  in  C.G.S.  electromagnetic  units,  E^  its  expression 
in  terms  of  the  new  units.  The  dimensional  formula 
for  electromotive  force  is  [M^L^  2^"^].  We  have  there- 
fore 

We  have  only  to  consider  what  [Af*Z']  becomes. 
This  is  plainly  (1/10"^^)*  x  (1/10»)«  or  I/IO^.     Hence 

^  ^  ^  ^  108' 

that  is,  one  volt  is  equivalent  to  10®  C.G.S.  units  of 
electromotive  force. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numerics  for  the  various 
practical  units  in  terms  of  C.G.S.  units : — 
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Name  of                                  Practical  Equivalent  in 

Quantity.                                     Unit.  C.G.S.  Units. 

Resistance                                Ohm  10® 

Electromotive  Force                Volt  10® 

Current  Strength                    Ampere  10~^ 

Quantity  of  Electricity           Coulomb  10~^ 

f  Farad  lO"® 


Electrostatic  Capacity 


I  Microfarad  10'" 


We  have  seen  above  that  if  Q,  Q'  be  the  numerics    Dimen- 
for  two  quantities,  the  dimensional  formula  of  QIQ  is    Ratio  of 
[G']/[C],  and  this  of  course  applies  to  the  expressions    Electro- 
of  the  same  quantity  in  two  different  systems  of  units.        to 
Thus  if  3  denote  the  numerical  expression  of  a  quantity    ^Jf^tic^ 
of  electricity  in  electrostatic  units,  and  Q  that  of  the    Unit  of 
same  quantity  in  electromagnetic  units,  the  same  funda-  ^^^°  ^  ^* 
mental  units  being  employed  in  both  cases,  the  dimen- 
sional formula  of  qjQ  is  ^/[C]'     But  from  the  table 
(p.  523)  we  have  iq\  =  \M^B  7"^]  and  [(?]  =  \M^L^\ 
The  dimensional  formula  of  qjQ  is  thus  the  same  as 
that  of  velocity,  that  is  to  say  j/y  is  equal  to  a  certain 
definite   velocity,   the   numerical  expression  of  which 
depends  on  the  fundamental  units  of  length  and  time 
employed.     In  other  words  the  number  of  electrostatic 
units  of  electricity  which  is  equivalent  to  one  electro- 
magnetic unit  is  numerically  equal  to  this  velocity. 

The  same  velocity  is  derivable  from  the  ratios  of  the 
numerical  values  of  any  of  the  other  electrical  or  mag- 
netic quantities  in  the  two  systems  of  units.  For 
instance,  if  e  be  the  numerical  value  of  an  electromotive 
force  in  electrostatic  units,  and  £  that  of  the  same 
electromotive  force  in  electromagnetic  units,  we  have 
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for  the  dimensional  formula  of  cjE  the  value  [«]/[-6r] 
=  [M^D]![M^D  r-i]  =  [Z-i  T],  The  ratio  cjE  has 
thus  the  dimensional  formula  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
velocity,  and  therefore  Eje,  or  which  is  the  same,  the 
number  of  electromagnetic  units  equivalent  to  one 
electrostatic  unit  of  electromotive  force,  is  properly 
expressed  as  a  certain  definite  velocity.  It  is  eafiy  to 
see  that  this  velocity  is  identical  with  the  former.  For 
if  q  and  Q  be  the  numerical  values  in  the  two  systems 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity,  then  since  e  and  E 
denote  the  same  electromotive  force,  the  work  eq  must 
be  numerically  equal  to  the  work  EQ.  We  get  there- 
fore Ejc  =  qlQ,  that  is,  the  two  velocities  are  the 
same. 

By  taking  the  more  general  dimensional  formulas 
given  in  the  table  (p.  523)  we  find  that 

when  [j],  [C]  refer  to  the  ordinary  systems.  Hence 
the  product  if"*/*'*  has  the  dimensions  of  a  velocity 
It  is  in  fact  the  velocity  qjQ  above  referred  to.* 

Denoting  this  velocity  by  v,^  we  get  for  the  various 
quantities  the  following  relations.  The  numerator  of 
the  ratio  on  the  left  of  each  equation  denotes  the 
numeric  of  the  quantity  in  electrostatic  units,  the  de- 
nominator the  numeric  of  the  same  quantity  in  electro- 
magnetic units. 

•  See  p.  206  above ;  also  Chap.  X.  below. 

t  For  illustrations  of  the  physical  meaning  of  v  see  Chap.   X. 
below. 
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A  given  Quantity  of  Electricity 
Current 

Electromotive  Force 
Electrostatic  Capacity 
Resistance 


t> 


ft 


n 


9lQ 

c/C 
rjR 


V 
V 


=  1/v 


^  1  /-,.2 


1/v^ 


Therefore  if  q  and  Q,  e  and  E,  or  the  numerics  for 
any  other  given  quantity,  be  determined  in  the  two 
systems  of  units,  the  value  of  v  can  be  at  once  obtained. 
Experiments  of  this  kind,  some  of  which  are  described 
in  Chapter  X.  below,  have  been  made  by  Maxwell,  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  Weber,  Ayr  ton  and  Perry,  J.  J.  Thomson, 
H.  A.  Rowland,  E.  B.  Rosa,  and  others,  with  the  result 
that  t>  =  3  X  10^^  centimetres  per  second  approximately, 
or  very  nearly  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  as  deduced 
from  experiments  made  by  the  methods  of  Foucault 
and  Fizeau.  According  to  Maxwell's  Electromagnetic 
Theory  of  Light  {Electricity  and  Magnetism^  Vol.  II., 
Chap.  XX.)  this  relation  should  held,  and  thus  the 
theory  is  so  far  confirmed. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  considered  only  the 
scalar  magnitudes  of  electric  and  magnetic  quantities. 
For  an  instructive  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Dimen- 
sions from  a  vector  point  of  view  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Williams,  FML  Mag.  Sept.  1892. 


CHAPTER  X 
ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENT  OF  RESISTANCE 

Import-        In  order  that  all  the  results  of  electrical  experiments 

&I1C6  of 

Realized    may  be  expressed  in  absolute  units,  realized  absolute 
Standards  ^nits   of  resistance   must  be   available.     An  electric 

of  Resist- 
ance,     current  can    be   measured    at    any  time    in   absolute 

units,  as  we  have  seen,  by  means  of  a  proper  standard 
galvanometer  or  current  balance.  When  the  absolute 
value,  B,  of  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of  wire  is  known, 
a  difiFerence  of  potential  expressed  by  any  chosen 
number  of  absolute  units  can  be  produced  by  causing  a 
current  of  tlie  proper  strength,  7,  to  flow  through  the 
wire.  If  the  wire  is  not  the  seat  of  any  electromotive 
force,  the  difiFerence  of  potential  between  two  points  in 
the  wire,  close  to  the  ends,  is  7B.  By  this  mode  of 
realizing  diflferences  of  potential  the  electromotive 
forces  of  voltaic  cells  have  been  determined ;  and  such 
cells  can  be  used  in  their  turn  as  practical  standards  for 
the  comparison  of  diflferences  of  potential.  A  realized 
standard  of  resistance  is  thus  of  fundamental  import- 
ance in  absolute  electrical  measurement. 
Absolute  Various  methods  for  the  absolute  measurement  of 
in^?oT  resistances  have  been  devised,  and  a  few  of  these  most 
Resist-  suited  to  give  exact  results  have  been  carried  out  with 
great  care   and  experimental  skill  by  several  experi- 
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menters.  We  give  here  a  general  account  of  these  in- 
vestigations, going  however  into  full  detail  regarding 
only  one  or  two  of  the  more  recent,  and,  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  experience,  presumably  the  more 
exact  of  them. 

The  methods  may  be  classed  in  three  divisions : —  Methods 
I.  Those  in  which  electromagnetic  induction,  of  which 
the  amount  can  be  calculated,  is  employed  to  generate 
a  current  in  the  conductor  the  resistance  of  which  is  to 
be  determined.  The  strength  of  this  current  depends 
on  this  resistance,  and  is  measured  directly  or  indirectly 
so  that  it  enables  the  resistance  to  be  found.  II.  Those 
based  on  Lorenz's  method,  in  which  a  continuous  dif- 
ference of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the  given 
conductor  is  produced  by  electromagnetic  induction,  and 
is  balanced  by  a  diflference  of  potential  independently 
produced  by  a  current  7  flowing  in  the  conductor. 
III.  Joule's  method,  in  which  the  rate,  7^-B,  of  genera- 
tion of  heat  produced  by  a  measured  current  7  in  the 
conductor  is  determined,  and  the  resistance  deduced  by 
dividing  by  7*. 

The  first  method  of  type  I.  which  we  describe  is  that  Kirch- 
due  to  KirchhofiF.*  Two  coils,  Cj,  Cj,  between  which  ^g^jj^j 
there  is  a  mutual  inductance,  M,  are  joined  up,  as  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  128,  with  a  battery  and  gal- 
vanometer, and  the  resistance  72  to  be  determined.  The 
steady  current  deflection  of  the  needle  is  first  observed. 
Cj  is  then  removed  from  the  position  in  which  the 
mutual  inductance  is  M,  to  one  in  which  the  mutual 
inductance  is  zero,  and  the  first  throw  of  the  galvano- 

•  Togg,  Ann,  76,  (1849). 
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meter  is  noted  (together  with  the  succeeding  elongations 
to  enable  a  correction  for  damping  to  be  applied).  If 
X  be  the  total  induction-flow  through  the  galvanometer, 
it  the  steady  current  in  G,  and  the  resistances  P,  Q,  of 
AC^B,  BC^f  respectively,  be  each  great  in  comparison 
with  i2,  then  we  have  very  approximately 


E  =  M 


X 


(1) 


If  the  galvanometer  deflections  for  steady  currents 
follow  the  tangent  law,  and  0^  be  the  deflection  produced 
by  the  steady  current,  0^  the  induction  throw,  corrected 


— NWMrn^ 


II 


B 


Fir.  128. 

for  damping  and  torsion  of  the  fibre  if  it  exists,  and  T 
the  complete  period  of  oscillation  of  the  needle, 

a?,  _  TT  tan  0^ 

X  ~  f  sin^^j 
so  that 


_       -^  TT  tan  0. 


T  sin^6^2 


(2) 


If  two  diflferent  galvanometers  are  used,  one  of  constant 
Oi  to  measure  the  steady  current,  and  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter of  constant  G^  to  measure  the  transient  current, 
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and  H,  E\  be  the  values  of  the  earth's  horizontal 
components  at  their  respective  needles,  then  instead  of 
(2)  we  have 

To  prove  equation  (1)  let  «,  i,  be  the  current  in  the  battery  Theory  of 
and  in  the  galvonoineter  at  any  instant  during  the  change  of      ?^^ 
the  inductance,   and   L^^  Zj,  the  self -inductances   of  the   two    ^^F  ^ 
circuits  ACiBJ,  ABC^A,  JR  being  supposed  devoid  of  self-    J^^tiiod. 
inductance.    Then  these  circuits  give 

where  E  is  the  electromotive  force  of  the  batter}'. 

Integrating  these  equations  over  the  (very  short)  interval  t 
of  change  of  the  mutual  inductance  from  Mio  0,  we  get 

-  Mx»  +  (P  +  R)u  -  Rx  ^ll^dl  =  o1  n\ 

-  Mu,  +  (Q  +  R)X''  Rm^O  )' 

But  when  the  currents  are  steady  the  second  of  (3)  is 

{Q  +  R)i*  -  Ru^  -  0. 

Eliminating  u  between  the  two  equations  of  (4),  and  putting 
«»  =  *«(C  +  R)lRi  a**  given  by  the  last  equation,  we  find  after 
reduction 

X  _M{P  +  R){Q  +  R)  +  R? 
xs      R  (P  +  R)  (Q  +  R)  -  R' 

r\         (P  +  R)(Q-i-R)'^^f    •     •    •    (^) 

If  P,  Qf  be  each  great  in  comparison  with  R,  this  gives  (1). 
Equation  (2)  follows  by  the  theory  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer. 

This  investigation  is  practically  Maxwell's  version  of  the 
process  followed  originally  by  Kirchhoff.  The  result  may 
however  be  obtained  somewhat  more  directly  as  follows.  "When  if 
is  annulled  an  integral  electromotive  force  of  amount  Mug  acts 
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in  ^29  A^<^  another  of  amount  Mx%  in  Ci,  The  induction- flow  due 
to  each  through  the  galvanometer  has  the  same  direction,  sinre 
on  account  of  the  opposite  signs  of  the  inductions  through  Cj, 
6*2,  the  currents  induced  in  them  are  in  opposite  directions  round 
these  coils.    The  flow  through  the  galvanometer  due  to  Mu%  is 


i!/«. 


«  + 


PR 


P  +  R 


«  + 


PR  R  Q(P  +  R)  +  PR 


x» 


P  4-^ 


That  due  to  Jlfi,  is 


R 


M 


R^ 


P  + 


QR     Q  +  R      R  r{q  +  R)i'QR 


x$ 


q+R 


Rowland's 
and  Glaze- 
brook's 
Experi- 
ments. 


Glaze- 
brook's 
Experi- 
ments. 


Adding  these  we  get  for  the  total  flow  through  the  galvano- 
meter 

^      M{P^R){Q  +  R)  +  Tt'  . 
R{P  +  it){q  +  R)  '  h^  ^' 

which  agrees  with  (5). 

Determinations  by  this  method  have  been  mide  by  Rowland 
at  Baltimore  and  Glazebrook  at  Cambridge.  In  both  sets  of  ex- 
periments the  arrangement  of  coils  was  not  disturbed  ;  but  tlie 
mduction-flow  was  produced  by  the  simple  expedient  of  revers- 
ing the  current  in  the  coil  C\.  Rowland  used  a  special  ballistic 
galvanometer  to  measure  the  transient  current,  and  a  comparison 
of  its  constant  with. that  of  the  galvanometer  used  for  the  steady 
current  gave  the  necessary  data  for  calculating  i,/ir. 

In  Glizebrook's  determination,*  however,  the  same  galvano- 
meter was  used  for  the  measurement  of  both  transient  and 
steady  currents,  being  shunted  for  the  latter  purpose  so  that 
only  a  fraction  h  of  the  current  it  produced  the  deflection  B^ 
of  the  needle.    Thus  instead  of  (2)  the  formula  of  calculation 


T sin  \6^k 


C"-) 


was   applied,    the  deflections   of   course  being   corrected  for 
damping,  &c.    The  factor  2  is  introduced  on  the  right-hand 


•  Phil.  Trans.  RS.  1883. 
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side  as  the  current  was  reversed,  and  therefore  the  induction 
changed  by  2Jf. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  coils  used  by  Glaze-   Details  of 
brook,  ^^hich  were  wouna  with  great  care  by  Professor  Chrystal    Induction 
for  a  similar  investigation.     The  two  coils  are  distinguished  ns       Coils. 
A  and  B.    They  were  wound  with  well-insulated  copper  wire. 


Mean  radius  in  cms.  (a).     .     .     . 

A 

25-763 

B 

Mean. 

25-760 

25-760 

Axial  breadth  of  section  (2^).     . 

1-896 

1-899 

1-897 

Radial  depth  of  section  i^d)  .     . 

1-92 

l-£0 

1-91 

Number  of  turns  of  wire  .     .     . 

797 

791 

7P4 

Resistance  (approx.)  in  B.  A.  units 

84 

83 

167/2 

The  positions  of  the  mean  planes  were  estimated  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  ring  channels  in  which  the  wire  was  wound, 
and  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact  popitions  in  these  channels  was 
eliminated  by  reversing  the  bobbins  relatively  to  the  distance 
pieces  between  them. 

The   galvanometer  used  was   an  instrument  also   specially    Galvano- 
wound  by  Professor  Chrystal.     It  consisted  of  two  coils  about      meter. 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  23/32  of  an  inch  apart.    These  coils 
were  movable  about  a  vertical  axis  round  a  graduated  circle 
could  be  fixed  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  needle  was  of  hard  steel,  and  Vh  cm.  in  length,  and  weighed 
•7C8  gramme.  It  was  suspended  in  a  stirrup  of  braes  on  which 
was  fixed  the  mirror,  and  a  projecting  stem  of  brass,  on  which 
brass  weights  were  screwed  to  increase  the  period.  The  whole 
weighed  66  grammes,  and  was  suspended  by  three  fibres  of  silk 
60  cms.  long. 

The  scale  was  of  paper  divided  to  millimetres,  and  compared 
with  a  standard  scale. 

Each  experhnent  made  included  eight  observations  of  throw,  Expori 
and  two  of  steady  current  deflection,  and  each  set  of  experi-  ments 
ments  consisted  of  four,  one  for  each  of  the  four  positions  in  made, 
which  the  pair  of  coils  could  be  placed  by  reversing  them  with- 
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First 
Result. 


Final 
Result  of 
Experi- 
ments. 


Accuracy 
Method. 


out  changing  the  distance  between  their  centres.  Three  Buch 
sets  were  made  for  the  distance  15  019  cms.  of  mean  planes. 
These  gave  as  a  result 

1  B.A.  unit  =  -98598  x  10*  cms.  per  second. 

Three  series  of  experiments  were  afterwards  made  in  like 
manner  for  three  different  distances  of  mean  planes  15'019  cms., 
18-252  cms.,  26  692  cms. 

Different  batteries  were  used  so  that  the  currents  through  the 
coil  were  varied.     The  mean  result  obtained  was 

i2  =  158  X  109  C.G.S. 

As  a  precaution  when  the  conductor,  the  resistance  of  which 
is  to  be  determined,  is  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  it  is  necessary 
lest  the  result  should  be  affected  by  variation  of  temperature 
to  make  frequent  comparisons  of  the  resistance  of  the  coil  with 
that  of  a  platinum,  silver  or  German  silver  standard. 

Expressed  in  B.A.  units,  R  was  found  by  such  a  comparison 
with  B.A.  standards  to  be  160*520  at  12°  C,  and  the  results 
reduced  to  this  temperature  for  comparison  gave  for  the  B.A. 
unit  the  following  values  : 

Scries  A.     4  sets. 

•98633  X  10«  C.G.S. 
Series  B.     2  sets. 

•98558  X  10»  C.G.S. 
Series  C.     3  sets. 

•98676  X  108  C.G.  . 

Including  the  preliminary  results,  with  half-weights  given  to 
them,  the  whole  investigation  gave 

1  B.A.  unit  =  ^986271  X  lO^  C.G.S. 

Glnzebrook  has  made  a  redetermination  by  this  method  of  the 
value  of  the  B.A.  unit,  and  has  given*  as  the  mean  of  all  his 


results 


1  B.A.  unit  =  -98665  X  10^  C.G.S. 


In  this  method,  apart  from  observations  of  galvanometer 
deflections,  accuracy  depends  on  the  exact  determination  of  M, 
which  is  a  linear  quantity.  The  coils  used  have  had  generally 
the  same  radius,  and  the  effect  of  errors  in  the  measurement  of 
their  radii  and  distances  apart  have  been  estimated  as  follows 


•  B.A.  Report,  1890. 
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by  Lord  Rayleigh."^  If  we  denote  the  mean  radius  of  the  coils 
(supposed  the  same  in  both)  by  0,  and  the  distance  apart  of  their 
mean  planes  by  3,  and  {ajM)  dMlda,  {b/M)  dMjdb^  by  X,  /i, 
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since  M  is  linear^  and 


X  +  M=l 


which  enables  the  effects  of  the  errors  daja^  db/b,  to  be  estimated. 

The  expression  for  if  in  terms  of  a  and  b  is  given  by  (142)  at   Examina- 
p. 315  above,  and  the  known  values  (see  Appendix)  of  Jf(/4jr  v ««')     tion  of 
for  different  values  of  y(=  sin-i  2  VaV/  ^(a  +  a')^  +  b%  enables   I>ifferent 
those  of  X  and  fi  to  be  found.     It  is  clear  that  since  if  increases      ^*®®*- 
as  b  diminishes,  and  vice  versd,  fi  must  always  be  negative ; 
X  must  therefore  be  always  greater  than  unity. 

If  ^  be  great  in  comparison  with  a  it  is  clear  that  if  will  vary 
as  tf*/A',  and  therefore  X  =  4,  /*  =  —  3.  This  is  a  very  unfavour- 
able case,  as  then  errors  in  a  and  b  are  unduly  multiplied  in  M* 

Again,  if  b  be  small,  it  is  clear  that  fi  is  nearly  zero,  and  this 
may  be  verified  by  differentiating  the  approximate  expression 
4irfl5  log  {Sa/b  -  2).  Still  any  error  db  in  b  may,  if  b  is  small,  be 
comparable  with  b  itself,  and  thus,  although  /a  may  be  small, 
fiib/b  miy  be  ssnsible.  Further,  the  correction  for  cross-section 
is  of  greater  relative  importance  in  this  case  ;  and  thus  for  two 
reasons  it  is  preferable  to  keep  b  of  moderate  value.  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  gives  the  following  table  for  intermediate  values  of  b : — 


y 

b/2a 

K 

M 

M 

60° 

•577 

2  61 

-  1-61 

•316 

70° 

•364 

2-18 

-  M8 

•597 

75^ 

•268 

1-98 

-    -98 

•829 

SO'' 

•176 

1^76 

-    ^76 

1186 

This  table  shows  that  for  equal  values  of  daja,  and  dbjb,  the 
numerical  values  of  the  errors  in  M  are  roughly  as  2  to  1. 


•  Phil.  Mag,  Nov.  1882. 
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Method 
nearly 
Indepen- 
dent of 
Measure- 
ment of 
Scale 
Distances. 


Rowland's 

ExpeH- 

ments. 

Details  of 

Induction 

Coils. 


Value  of 


With  regard  to  the  current  measurements,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  method  does  not  involve  any  determinations  of  dis- 
tances of  scales  from  mirrors,  except  as  a  means  of  correcting 
the  approximate  value  of  tan  ^j/sin^^,  gi^^Q  by  the  ratio  of  the. 
deflections  as  read  off  in  scale  divisions  (see  p.  486). 

Lord  Hayleigh  is  of  opinion  that  by  using  still  larger  coils 
than  those  employed  by  Glazebrook,  with  the  same  number  of 
turns  of  wire,  the  accuracy  of  experiments  by  this  method  might 
probably  be  still  further  increased.  The  greater  value  of  3f, 
and  the  greater  conductance  of  the  wire,  would  give  greater 
sensibility,  and  the  linear  measurements  could  be  more  exactly 
made.  A  relatively  small  value  of  the  radial  breadth  of  section, 
the  chief  element  in  the  correction  for  cross-section,  might  then 
also  be  used. 

The  induction  coils  used  in  Rowland's  experiments*  were  made 
by  winding  154  turns  of  fine  silk-covered  wire  in  each  of  three 
accurately  turned  brass  bobbins  {Ay  B,  C),  Their  mean  radii 
were  respectively  13*710  cms.,  13*690  cms..  13-720  cms.,  and  each 
had  a  radial  depth  of  '90  cm.  and  an  axial  width  of  '84  cm. 

These  bobbins  were  used  two  at  a  time,  and  were  made  with 
carefully  ground  ends  so  that  they  could  be  fitted  end  to  end 
with  their  axes  in  line.  Each  pair  could  of  course  be  placed  in 
four  positions  relatively  to  one  another  without  altering  the 
distance  between  their  mean  planes,  and  as  all  four  were  used  in 
ench  case,  the  slightest  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  distance  of 
the  coils  apart  was  eliminated  by  combination  of  the  results. 
The  distance  of  the  bobbins  was  measured  for  each  position  by 
means  of  a  cathetometer  applied  at  three  different  points  in  the 
circumference. 

The  values  of  Jfwere  calculated  by  the  elliptic  integral  formula 
already  given,  and  a  correction  was  made  for  the  cross-section  of 
each  coil  according  to  the  formula  at  p.  522  above.  The  results 
were  as  follows : — 


A  and  B. 

A  and  C. 

B  and  C. 

Mean  distance  a- 
part  .... 

6*534  cms. 

9-574  cms. 

11-471  cms. 

Value  of  M  .    . 

3775500  cms. 

2561974  cms. 

2051320  cms. 

SoUiman's  American  Journal,  15  (1878). 
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The  ballistic  galvanometer  was  composed  of  two  coils  con-  Details  of 
taining  between  them  1,790  turns  of  No.  22  silk-covered  copper    Ballistic 
wire,  wound  on  a  brass  cylinder  8*2  cms.  long,  and  11-6  cms.  in    Gralvano- 
diameter,  in  rectangular  grooves  3  cms.  deep  and  2*5  cms.  wide,      meter. 
A  saw-cut  along  the  cylinder  prevented  the  circulation  of  induc- 
tion currents  round  it.     The  coil  was  mounted  so  that  it  could 
be  turned  about  a  vertical  axis  to  any  required  azimuth,  and  its 
position  determined  by  a  horizontal  circle  below.    This  circle 
was  finely  graduated,  and  was  read  to  30"  by  a  couple  of  verniers. 

Two  different  needles  were  used  in  each,  consisting  of  two  Needles  of 
thin  laminae  of  hard  steel  attached  to  the  two  sides  of  a  square   Galvano- 
piece  of  wood  so  that  the  magnetic  axis  could  not  vary  in      meter, 
position.    One  needle  was  1*27  cms.  long,  and  had  a  period  of 
7 '8  seconds ;  the  length  of  the  other  was  1'20  cms.,  and  its 
period  11*5  seconds.    The  moment  of  inertia  of  each  was  aug- 
mented  by  brass  weights  carried  by  wires  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  axis.     Each  needle  was  suspended  by 
three  single  fibres  43  cms.  long.   The  torsion  of  these  fibres  was 
eliminated  from  the  result,  as  will  be  seen  below,  except  as 
regarded  the  period  of  vibration,  and  for  this  an  allowance  was 
made. 

A  brass  bar,  passing  through  the  opening  below  the  needle, 
carried  a  small  telescope  by  which  the  mirror  was  observed  when 
the  constant  of  the  coil  was  compared  with  that  of  another. 

The  constant,  O2,  of  the  coil  was  determined  first  by  calcula-      Deter- 
tion  from  its  dimensions,  and  by  comparison  with  that  of  the    mination 
large  double  coil  of  an  electrodynamonieter   constructed   on        ^^ 
Helmholtz's  plan  (p.  366  above).    This  coil  had  a  constant  of  ^a^^ano- 
78*37  by  calculation.     In  the  comparison  the  ballistic  galvano-  CoMtant 
meter  was  used  with  its  graduated  horizontal  circle  as  a  sine 
galvanometer. 

After  a  comparison  had  been  made  the  instruments  were  inter- 
changed, and  the  comparison  repeated  to  eliminate  the  ratio  of 
the  values  of  H  at  the  two  places. 

Seven  determinations  gave  as  a  mean  result  G^  =  1833*67, 
with  a  probable  error  of  ±*09,  and  calculation  gave  62  =  1832*24. 
The  former  result,  being  probably  considerably  the  more  accu- 
rate, was  given  double  weight,  and  a  mean  then  taken  with  the 
latter,  which  gave  (?,  =»  1833*19. 

A  tangent  galvanometer  was  used  to  measure  the  steady   Details  of 
current.    This  was  a  circle   60  cms.  in  diameter,  and  had  a    Tangent 
needle  2*7  cms.  long,  the  deflection  of  which  was  read  by  a    Galvano- 
pointer  moving  round  a  graduated  circle  20  cms.  in  diameter,      meter. 
Parallactic  error  was  avoided  by  placing  the  circle  on  a  level 
with  the  needle  which  moved  round  inside  it. 
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Elimiiui-       The  constant  of  this  galvanometer  was  compared  with  that 

tion  of     of  a  single  circle  of  wire  82*7  cms.  in  diameter,  wound  on  a 

^^      ring  made  of  pieces  of  wood  laid  together  with  the  grain  in  the 

"1^'      direction  of  the  circumference,  and  carefully  turned   with   a 

small  groove  near  one  side  to  receive  the  wire.    The  length  of 

the  wire  was  259*58  cms.,  giving  a  mean  radius  of  41*31344  cms. 

This  circle  was  made  to  eurround  the  ballistic  galvanometer 

coil,  bat  at  a  distance  of  1*1  cm.  on  one  side,  to  allow  the  tube 

carrying  the  suspension  fibre  to  pass.    Tlius  the  constant  of  the 

circle  was  *151925. 

The  same  current  being  sent  through  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter coil  and  the  ring,  and  6^  0\  being  their  respective 
constants,  we  have,  if  a,  a ,  be  the  angular  deflections  of  the 
needles, 


BO  that 


—-  tan  a  =  -—  tan  o , 


IT   _  ^,  tan  a* 


Equation    *"^  ^^**  replaces  HjII'  in  (2'),  which  becomes 
for  R. 

•p  ^  -Mr  ^  ^2  ^^n  a!  tan  B^  ,«» 

TG'U^  sEi^ ^  ^ 

where  B^  ia  the  ballistic  deflection  corrected  for  damping. 
Ad  van-         This  method  avoids  the  difficulty  of  accurately  determining 
tages  of    HIH'  by  vibration  of  a  needle  at  the  two  places,  and  gives  the 
Procedure  further  great  advantage  tliat  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the 
adopted,    g^ale  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  only  enters  as  a  correction 
on  the  ratio  tana'/sin^d,-    "^l*®  same  factor  of   correction  for 
torsion  affected  both  tan  a'  and  sin  \B^  so  that,  with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  a  small  correction  on  the  period  T  of  the  needle  of  the 
ballistic  galvanometer,  all  allowances  for  torsion  were  eliminated. 
Still  further,  since  a  and  B  can  be  made  nearly  equal,  the  correc- 
tion  for  length   of  needle   in   tan^/tana    is    almost    entirely 
obviated. 

The  apparatus  was  set  up  in  a  separate  building  in  two  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor.  The  galvanometers  were  on  brick  piers, 
with  marble  tops,  and  were  very  carefully  adjusted,  and  all 
connecting  wires  were  twisted  together  to  avoid  magnetic  effect. 
This  adjustment,  as  well  as  the  insulation  everywhere,  was 
carefully  tested. 
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The  experiments  were  mainly  made  by  simply  reversing  the     £zperi- 
battery  current  and  observing  the  throw;  but  the  method  of     ments 
recoil   was  also  used.     Series  of  experiments  were  made  with      made, 
each  pair  of  induction  coils  A  and  B^  B  and  C,  C  and  A, 

The  time  of  vibration  was  observed  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  series  cf  observations.  The  needle  was  allowed  to 
vibrate  for  10  seconds,  and  ten  observations  were  made  before 
and  after  that  interval.  Time  was  taken  on  an  accurate  marine 
chronometer. 

The  mean  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  gave,  after    Absolnte 
all  corrections  for  temperature  of  coils,  Ac,  34'719  X  10*  cms.    value  of 
per  sec.  as  the  value  of  R.   Comparing  with  "  10  ohm"  standard         ^ 
coils  in  his  possession,  and  witn  a  resistance  box  by  Elliott, 
Professor  Rowland  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

1  B.A.  unit  =  -9911  X  10»  cms.  per  sec.  ^°Fin*al^  ^ 

Result. 

Two  methods  of  the  first  class  are  due  to  W.  Weber.    Weber's 
The  first  is  very  simple.    A  coil  mounted  with  its  axis  inductor 
of  figure  horizontal  and  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and    Method, 
having  its  circuit  completed  through  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter, is  quickly  turned  through  half  a  revolution  round 
a  vertical  axis.    If  ul  be  the  effective  area  of  the  coil 
(the  sum  of  the  areas  of  its  spires),  and  II  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  field-intensity,  a  change 
of  induction  of  amount  ^AH  through  the  coil  is  pro- 
duced.    This  measures  the  integral  electromotive  force    M^thod^ 
in  the  coil,  and  hence  if  the  circuit  be  completed,  and 
include   a  total   resistance  B,   the   total    quantity   of 
electricity  which  flows  through  the  circuit  is  2AEIB. 
This  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  inductance  of 
the  circuit. 

The  galvanometer  deflection  is  observed,  and  also  the 
elongations  following,  to  allow  damping  to  be  corrected 
for.  By  the  theory  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer,  if  T 
be  the  complete  period  of  the  needle,  Q  the  principal 
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galvanometer  constant,  H'  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field  at  the  Tiecdle,  and  0  the  ob- 
served deflection,  the  total  flow  through  the  instrument 
is  ET  sin  ^e/irG,     Thus 

2AH'       HT   .    ,^ 

or 

R  =  2TrGA  §'  Tp-^^    ....     (8) 

In  general  H  is  very  nearly  equal  to  H\  but  it  will 
not  do  to  assume  absolute  equality;  and  the  two 
quantities  must  be  compared  by  observing  the  periods 
of  vibration  of  a  horizontally  suspended  needle  at  the 
two  places. 

Weber's        Weber  employed  the  method  of  recoil  (p.  396  above)  in  his 

Mode  of    observations.     Turning   the   coil  first   through    180°  from   the 

Expen-     initial  position,  he  observed  one  deflection  (positive,  say)  and 

mentmg.    ^i^^  following  elongation.     Then  when  the  needle  was  passing 

through  zero  the  second  time,  he  brought  the  coil  back  to  its 

original  position.     This  brought  the  needle  to  rest,  and  finally 

deflected  it  to  the  negative  side  of  zero.     This  deflection  was 

observed,  and  the  following  elongation,  and  then,  at  the  second 

passage  tb rough  zero,  the  same  series  of  operations  was  begun 

afresh. 

Criticism       Lord  Rayleigh  has  pointed  out  that  if  «,  a\  be  the  mean  radiufl 

of  Method,  of  the  inductor  and  galvanometer  coils  respectively,  the  product 

QA  =  2ir«  ??, 
a 

80  that  error  of  mean  radius  has  double  the  importance  in  the 
inductor  coil  that  it  has  in  the  galvanometer. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  levelling  the  inductor  as,  on  account 
of  the  largeness  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field  in 
high  latitudes,  any  deviation  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  from  vertical ity  will  lead  to  error  of  the  same 
order  in  the  result.    Thus  if  the  axis  be  inclined  to  the  vertical 
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at  a  small  aogle  a  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  we  must  use 
instead  of  A  the  value  A(i  +  a  tan  D),  where  D  is  the  mag- 
netic dip. 

This  method  was  used  by  Weber  himself,  and  later  by  Weber 
and  F.  Zollner.  In  the  latter  experiments  very  large  inductor 
and  galvanometer  coils  were  used.  Each  consisted  of  12  layers 
of  copper  wire  3  mm.  thick,  66  turns  in  a  layer,  wound  on 
bobbins  of  well-seasoned,  oil-soaked  mahogany.  The  dimensions 
were : — 


Inductor     .    . 
Qalvanometer 


Int.  Radius. 

48-0414  cms. 
48*032  cms. 


Bxt.  Radius. 

51*9461  cms. 
620797  cms. 


Length. 

25*420  cms. 
25*420  cms. 


Weber 

and 
Zbllner's 
Experi- 
ments. 


For  the  galvanometer  needle  was  used  one  or  other  of  two 
magnets  of  lengths  10  cms.  and  20  cms.  respectively,  and  the 
deflections  were  read  by  means  of  a  telescope  and  scale  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  research  was  carried  out  in  a  room  of 
the  observatory  at  Leipzig,  subject  to  varying  magnetic  disturb- 
ances and  to  variations  of  temperature,  and  was  intended  merely 
as  a  test  of  the  apparatus. 

The  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  the  inductor  given  by  the 
experiments  came  out  slightly  greater  with  the  shorter  needle 
than  with  the  other.  This  was  to  be  expected  as  the  deflection, 
d,  with  the  shorter  magnet  must,  on  account  of  the  greater 
distance  on  the  whole  of  its  magnetic  distribution  from  the 
current,  have  been  slightly  smaller  than  the  deflection  in  the 
other  ca^e.     It  is  obvious  that  the  needles  were  much  too  long. 

A  careful  determination  of  the  ohm  has  been  made  with  these 
coils  by  Professor  G.  Wiedemann.*  The  apparatus  was  set  up 
in  a  room  of  very  constant  temperature  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  A  rhombus-shaped  steel  plate,  with  attached  glass 
mirror,  was  hung  with  its  plane  vertical  and  its  longest  diameter 
horizontal,  and  being  magnetized  in  the  direction  of  this  diagonal 
served  as  needle.  The  needle  carried  beneath  it  a  horizontal 
metal  bar  on  which  weights  could  be  slided  to  alter  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  suspended  system. 

The  coils,  having  been  levelled,  were  each  adjusted  until  the 
same  current  sent  in  opposite  directions  produced  equal  deflec- 
tions of  a  needle  hung  within  the  coil.  Their  axes  were  then  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.    The  galvanometer  coil 

^  AhTuiruJU.  Berlin  Akad,  der  iFisscjiach,  1884,  or  Wiedemann's 
Elektrteitdt,  Band  4,  p.  913. 


Wiede- 
mann's 
Experi- 
ments. 


Adjust 

ment  of 

Inductor 

and 
Galvano- 
meter 
Coils. 
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was  then  fixed,  and  the  inductor  turned  through  an  angle  of  90^ 

This  angle  was  measured   by  means   of  a  right-angled   glass 

prism,  by  observing  a  telescope  scale  by  reflection  in  one  of  the 

rectangular  faces  (which  were  vertical),  and  turning  the  coil 

until  the  same  division  came  to  the  cross-wires  by  reflection 

from  the  other  face. 

Method  of      An  arrangement  of  stops  was  then  provided  so  that  the  coil 

Multipli-    could  be  turned  from  this  position  through  exactly  180°  and  back 

cation,      again.    The  coil  was  turned  a  number  of  times  in  succession 

suddenly  through  this  angle,  always  when  the  needle  had  returned 

to  its  zero  position,  so  that  the  deflection  was  multiplied  as  far 

as  the  limits  of  the  scale  would  allow. 

The  successive  deflections  6^,  B^f  ^^-t  ^^  ^^^  current  was 
applied  when  the  needle  was  accurately  at  zero  in  each  case,  were 
related  to  the  quantity  Q  of  electricity  which  flowed  through  the 
circuit  at  each  half  turn  of  the  coil  as  follows :  6i  =  KQ, 
e^  =  KQ,€-\  KQ  (1  -e-2A)  0,  .  . .,  where  K  has  the  value  stated 
in  (39),  p.  396  above.  These  were  observed  and  the  observa- 
tions combined  in  a  single  formula  for  Q,  which  equated  to 
2AH/R  enabled  R  to  be  calculated. 
Deter-  The  periods  Ty  7",  of  a  needle  vibrated  at  the  galvanometer 

niination    and  inductor  respectively  were  observed,  and  the  ratio  T^jT*^ 
of  Ratio    gave  the  value  of  U'jH  lequircd  as  shown  in  (8).     These  were 
B'jH,      obtained  by  observing  the  oscillations  with  a  telescope  and  scale, 
and   registering  the  passages  of  different  points  of  the  scale 
across  the  wires  by  means  of  a  chronograph. 

The  effect  of  torsion  of  the  suspension  fibre  was  found  by 
turning  a  torsion  head,  to  which  the  fibre  was  attached,  through 
a  measured  angle,  and  observing  the  corresponding  deflection  of 
the  needle.  Thus  when  the  torsion  head  was  turned  through  an 
angle  a,  and  the  needle  through  an  angle  /3,  the  return  couple  on 
the  needle  was  MH  sin  p,  and  the  torsional  couple  C(a  — /3), 
where  Cis  &  constant.     Thus 

C  =  1-  =  JlRTy  say. 

a  —  3 

Hence,  when  the  needle  in   the  experiments  was  deflected 

through  an  angle  ^,  the  return  couple  upon  it  was  J///(8in  6  +  t6\ 

or  nearly  enough,  as  the  deflections  were  small,  MB{1  +  '■)^« 

Thus  instead  of  the  value  of  If  at  the  galvanometer  needle  was 

used//(l -t-r). 

Measure-       The  dimensions  of  the  coils  were  measured  by  determining 

meut  of    their  inner  and  outer  circumferences  with  a  steel  tape,  and  as  a 

Coils.      check  by  measuring  three  diameters  at  intervals  of  60°  apart,  by 

means  of  a  cathetometer. 
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The  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  mirror  was  first  measured  Measure- 
by  means  of  a  steel  tape  on  which  were  sliding  pieces  furnished  ment  of 
with  points,  which  were  brought  against  the  mirror  and  scale  Distance 
respectively  ;  then,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  scale  placed  hori-  o^  Scale, 
zontally  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  centres  of  the  telescope 
and  mirror,  on  which  the  corresponding  positions  of  the  mirror 
and  reading  scale  were  observed  by  means  of  a  cathetometer. 

Experiments  were  made  first  with  Weber  and  Zoilner's  coils  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  these  experimenters ;  then 
with  the  same  coils  rewound,  and  the  number  of  turns  increased 
from  792  to  804. 

The  experiments  were  then  repeated  with  10  mercury  (Siemens) 
units  included  with  the  colli  in  the  circuit. 

Different  series  were  made  with  the  sliding  weights  on  the 
needle  at  distances  S  cms.,  1*5  cm.,  1  cm.,  0,  from  the  end  of  the 
bar,  so  that  the  periods  were  altered  thiough  a  considerable 
range. 

The  resistance  of  the  Siemens*  units  was  compared  with  a  Results  of 
standard  resistance  of  pure  mercury,  consisting  of  a  mercury     Wiede- 
column  contained  in  a  carefully  cahbrated  tube  106*398  cms.      niann's 
long,  the  ends  of  which  communicated  with  electrodes  made  of     Experi- 
amalgamated   copper-foil  immersed  in  mercury  in  two  vessels     '"®^^*' 
terminating  the  tube.    It  was  found  as  a  final  mean  result  that 
1  ohm  or  10^  C.G.S.  units  of  resistance  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
at  O'^  of  a  column  of  mercury  106'162  cms.  long  and  1  sq.  mm. 
in  cross-section. 

This  method  has  also  been  used  by  Mascart,  De  Nerville,  and     Experi- 
Benoit,  in  a  very  elaborate  series  of  experiments.     Five  coils      ments 
were  used,  two  of  27  cms.  internal  and  30  cms.  external  diameter,         of 
and  3  cms.  length,  and  tiiree  smaller  coils  each  of  14  cms.  in-   ,^^5?^*"!!', 
ternal  and  17  cms.  external  diameter,  and  the  same  length  as  deNervillc, 
before.    These  were  wound  with  siik-cuvered  wire  "5  mm.  in     j^    •*. 
diameter.     One  of  the  large  coils  and  two  of  the  small  ones       *^^°^  * 
were  wound  with  separate  layers,  so  that,  by  joining  these  layers 
up  differently,  nine  diffeient  arrangements  could  be  obtained. 
The  winding  was  performed  with  the  wire  under  tension  pro- 
duced by  passing  it  over  loaded  rollers  when  on  its  way  from 
the  reel  to  the  bobbin.     The  length  of  the  wire  was  measured  as 
it  was  laid  on,  and  the  diameter  of  every  turn  was  also  observed 
by  means  of  callipers. 

Both  the  smaller  and  larger  coils  were  mounted  after  com-    Arrango- 
pletion  on  stands  with  suitable  stops  so  as  to  admit  of  being    ment  of 
turned  when  required  through  an  angle  of  exactly  180°,  and  were  Apparatus, 
set  up  with  their  axes  horizontal  and  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

At  the  centre  of  the  larger  coil  when  in  position  w^as  placed  a 
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Elimina- 
tion of 
Ratio 


small  magnetometer  needle  suspended  by  a  single  fibre  of  silk. 
By  turning  the  coil  round  a  vertical  axis  through  90°  from  its 
position  when  arranged  for  inductive  use,  and  fixing  it  in  its 
new  position,  it  could  be  used  ns  a  galvanometer  bobbin,  and 
its  galvanometer  constant  compared  with  that  of  the  galvano- 
meter bobbin  itself.  By  this  process,  previously  used  by 
Rowland,  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  forces,  H^jH,  at 
the  inductor  and  the  galvanometer  was  eliminated  from  the 
formula  of  calculation.  For  suppose  the  same  current  to  be 
sent  through  the  two  coils,  and  a,  a ,  to  be  the  deflections  for 
the  galvanometer  and  the  inductor  respectively,  (?,  G'y  the 
galvanometer  constants  of  the  two  coils,  we  have,  as  at  p.  548, 

H       O  tano'* 
This  substituted  in  (8)  gives 

tana         1 


R  =  "^itG'A 


tan  o'  T  sin  ^B 


(9) 


Approxi- 
mate 
Elimina- 
tion of 
Scale 
Distance. 

Evalua- 
tion of 
Product  of 
Constants 
of  Coil. 


Observa- 
tions. 


[Full  details  of  the  mode  of  comparing  two  galvanometer 
constants  are  given  at  pp.  405,  406  above.] 

This  proceeding  had  the  advantage  (already  pointed  out 
p.  546)  that  since  the  ratio  of  tan  a/sin  \B  appears  in  the  value 
of  R  the  importance  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  distance 
of  the  galvanometer  scale  from  the  mirror  was  greatly  lessened. 
The  value  however  of  tan  a  had  to  be  accurately  known,  and 
involved  careful  measurement  of  the  corresponding  distance  for 
the  other  scale. 

From  the  measured  length  of  the  wire  the  value  of  Q'A  which 
appears  in  (9)  could  be  approximated  to.  For  a  being  the  mean 
radius  of  the  coil,  and  n  the  number  of  turns  A  =  nira\  and 
G'  =  2nirla,  nearly,  so  that  G'A  =  2n^n^a  =  nnl  where  I  is  the 
length  of  the  wire.  The  quantities  therefore  which  required 
accurate  detennination  were  /,  T,  and  the  distance  of  the  scale 
from  the  mirror  of  the  magnetometer  in  the  induction  coil.  The 
latter  was  found  by  means  of  a  graduated  measuring  bar 
carrying  sliding  pieces,  which  were  run  up  to  the  fibre  and  scale 
respectively.  The  positions  of  the  contact  faces  of  these  pieces 
were  read  off  from  the  scale  and  gave  the  distance  required. 

Observations  were  made  by  first  reading  ofE  two  successive 
elongations  of  the  needle  when  it  had  nearly  come  to  rest,  and 
then  turning  the  inductor  when  the  needle  was  passing  through 
zero,  and  reading  the  following  elongations  on  the  same  side  of 
zero. 
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If  r,  f'y  be  the  two  readings  on  the  scale  (supposed  graduated   Redaction 
from  one  end),  the  zero  reading  is  (r'  +  r)/2.     If  the  next  two    of  Obser- 
readings  be  Tj,  Tj  the  first  deflection  from  zero  is  r^  — (r'  +  r)/2.     vations. 
The  next  reading  being  r^  tlie  diminution  in  one  swing  due  to 
damping  is  (r^  —  ^s)/2.    The  diminution  of  the  first  elongation 
must  have  been  approximately  \  of  this  or  (rj  —  r^j^.    This 
correction  applied  to  the  first  elongation  gives  for  the  deflection 
r^  —  (/  +  r)/2  +  (fj  —  r2)/4.     There  remains  the  correction  for  the 
initial  motion  which  \r^  being  taken  as  the  greater  reading) 
would  have  carried  the  needle  through  a  deflection  of  ±  (^  —  r)/2, 
according  as  the  initial  motion  was  with  or  against  the  induc- 
tion throw.     Thus  the  deflection  was 

The  readings  it  was  found  did  not  vary  more  than  }  per 
cent. 

The  torsion  of  the  suspension  fibre  of  the  ballistic  galvano-    KlimiDa- 
meter  was  eliminated,  as  approximately  it  multiplied  tan  a  and      ^^^J^  o^ 
sin  \3  in  (9)  by  a  common  factor.    That  of  the  suspension  fibre  ■^°I!5|°^  °^ 
of  the  inductor  was  determined  as  described  above  (p.  364)  by      Fibre, 
turning  the  upper  end  of  the  fibre  round  through  360°. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  various  coils  arranged  in 
different  ways ;  and  their  effective  areas  were  also  compared  by 
observing  the  effects  which  they  produced  on  the  galvanometer 
needle  when  turned  in  the  earth's  field. 

The  absolute  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  the  various  experi-   Compari- 
ments  having  been  obtained  it  was  compared  by  Carey  Foster's      so^  of 
method  with  four  B.A.  units,  with  four  Siemens'  mercury  units,    Absolute 
and  with  six  specially  constructed  mercury  units  in  spiral  tubes.     -Sf^S^A^ 
Careful  comparisons  of  the  temperature  coefficients  of  the  dif-  ^^r?  .^ 
ferent  coils  were  made,  and  all  the  resistances  corrected  to  the         ^^ 
temperature  of  experiment.     The  results  were  expressed  finally 
as  the  absolute  resistance  of  four  mercury  standards  made  of 
carefully  calibrated  tubes  filled   with   mercury.    These  tubes 
were  terminated  by  wide  electrodes  of  mercury,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  a  length  of  the  tube  equal  to  *82  of  its  diameter  was 
made  to  correct  for  the  additional  resistance  due  to  the  abrupt 
change  of  section  of  the  tube  at  each  end.    The  final  result 
obtained  was 

1  ohm  =  1-0142  B.A.  unit, 
or 

1  ohm  =  resistance  at  if  C.  of  a  column  of  mercury  106-37  cms. 

long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  section. 
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Weber's        Weber's  second  metbod  consists  in  oscillating  a  magnet  sus- 

Method  by  pended  within  a  coil,  when  the  circuit  is  open,  and  again  when 

Damping.  1}^^  circuit  is  closed,  and  observing  the  period  and  logarithmic 

decrement  in   both  cases.     The  induced  currents  assist  the 

damping  in  the  second  case,  and  hence  from  a  comparison  of 

the  results  the  resistance  of  the  coil  can  be  calculated. 

Theory  of       When  the  circuit  is  open  the  equation  of  motion  of  the 

Method,    swinging  needle  is 

^  +  2*g  +  ^«  =  0      ....    (10) 

where  M  is  the  magnetic  moment,  H  the  horizontal  field  in- 
tensity, and  fi  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  Putting 
n'  for  MU/fi  we  get  for  the  solution  of  the  equation 

<t>  =  ^€-**cos  ('/i^"^2/  +  e)   .    .    .     .    (11) 

Here  k  =  2X/7'  if  X  be  the  logarithmic  decrement  and  T  the 
observed  period  ( =  2fr/(y**  -  Jc^). 
Theory  of  If  now  the  circuit  be  parallel  to  the  meridian  and  be  closed, 
Method  by  i]^q  magnet  will  be  acted  on  by  the  induced  current  produced  by 
Damping,  j^g  motion.  The  magnetic  induction  through  the  coil  due  to  the 
needle  is  MG  sin  (j)  approximately,  where  G  is  the  principal 
galvanometer  constant  of  the  coil.  For  let  a  current  y  flow  in 
the  coil^  then  the  mutual  energy  of  the  coil  and  magnet  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  magnetic  induction  of  the  magnet  through 
the  coil  and  the  current.  But  when  (^  =  0  this  energy  is 
obviously  zero  and  the  work  done  against  the  current  in 
deflecting  the  magnet  through  the  angle  <f)  is  MGy  sin  ^,  and 
the  magnetic  induction  through  the  circuit  is  MG  sin  0. 
Supposing  then  the  magnet  swinging  through  a  small  range 
there  will  be  a  force  exerted  on  the  magnet  oy  the  current  of 
amount  MGy,    Hence  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  magnet  is 

g  +  2A^  +  «>-:M»y  =  o     .    .    .    (12) 

ai^  at  /A 

But  we  have  also  for  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit 
-  MGd<f>ldl  and  if  L  be  the  self-inductance  of  the  coil 

Z^  +  i2y  +  lf(?^  =  0 (13) 

0/  di 
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Operating  on  equation  (12)  by  Ldjdt  +  R^  and  on  (13)  by 
MG/fi,  and  adding,  we  eliminate  y,  and  find 

If  we  suppose  that  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  with 
diminishing  range,  and  put  X',  T',  for  the  logarithmic  decrement 
and  period  we  may  write  conveniently  for  our  present  purpose 

where  i  =  ^/^,  J^  =  2\'/T,  a  =  )^IT\    Thus  we  find 

and  (14)  becomes 

{_  (^  +  ia)L  +  JR\  {i'^-a^  +  2t^a-2it  (it'  +  ia)  +  n«} 

_:^!^(A;'  +  ,a)«0.     (15) 

The  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  tliis  equation  must  vanish 
separately,  and  therefore  picking  out  the  imaginary  terms 
equuting  them  to  zero,  and  solving  for  R  we  obtain 


2fi(k'  -  k) 


+  iL(^U'-k  +  ''    ^.,^°)     •     0«) 


A  controlling  equation  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the 
real  terms  in  (15^ 

This  method  nas  been  used  by  W.  Weber  himself,  and  with 
modifications  by  H.  F.  Weber,  Dom,  Wild,  and  F.  Kohlrausch. 
It  is  against  the  method  that  Jl/',  G*i  enter  to  the  second  power, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  exact  detennination  of  either  quantity  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  value  of  /i  also  involves  the 
square  of  the  dimensions  of  the  magnet. 

The  modification  of  the  method  used  by  Kohlrausch  amounted      Kohl- 
to  a  combination  of  the  fir^t  and  second  methods  of  Weber,  in    ransch's 
which  he  eliminated  the  constant  of  the  galvanometer  with     Modiii- 
which  the  earth-inductor  was  connected  by  determining  the    cation  of 
logarithmic  decrement  of  the  motion  of  the  needle  first  when  Method  by 
the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer  was  open,  and  again  when  it    Damping, 
was  closed.    Calling  these  decrements  Xq,  X^  and  putting  a,  /3, 
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for  the  arcs  of  vibration  in  the  method  of  recoil  (which  was 
used)  Tq  the  period  of  the  needle  when  the  circuit  was  open,  we 
may  write  Kohlrausch's  formula  in  the  approximate  form 

J.  _  lej^H^TpQi  -  \^        off 

ttV  (a«  +  /3«)«' 

Kohl-  This  formula  includes  several  quantities  which  are  difficult  to 

rnusch's  observe  with  accuracy,  but  its  chief  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that 
^^*^*'     it  involves  the  fourth  power  of  the  radius  of  the  inductor. 

Kohlrausch's  final  result,  corrected  for  an  error  in  the  data  used 

in  his  original  calculations,  is 

1  B.A.  unit  =  -990  X  10®  C.G.8. 

Method  of  Another  method  of  this  class  suggested  by  Sir 
CoiL  William  Thomson  to  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  seems  also  to  have  been  first  proposed  by 
Weber.  It  consists  in  spinning  with  uniform  velocity 
about  a  vertical  axis,  a  circular  coil  at  the  centre  of 
'which  is  suspended  a  small  magnetic  needle.  A 
periodic  current  is  thus  made  to  flow  in  the  coil  in  one 
direction  (relatively  to  the  coil)  in  one  half-turn  from 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  next  half-turn. 
But  the  position  of  the  coil  being  reversed  in  every 
half-turn  as  well  as  the  current  in  it,  the  current  flows 
on  the  whole  in  the  same  average  direction  relatively 
to  the  needle  and  (apart  from  self-induction)  has  its 
maximum  value  always  when  the  plane  of  the  coil  is 
in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

This  method  was  used  by  the  British  Association 
Committee  in  their  famous  experiments,  carried  out 
principally  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  Balfour  Stewart,  and 
Fleeming  Jenkin  in  1863.     Its  theory  \vas  first  fully 
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given  by  Maxwell,  and  the  following  statement  follows 
on  the  whole  his  notation  and  method. 

If  L  be  the  self-inductance,  y  the  current  at  any  time  ^,  the 
electro-kinetic  energy  of  the  circuit  due  to  its  own  induction  is  ^^^?^f 
JZy2.  Again  if  M  be  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  needle,  and  T>fi  j^? 
G  the  galvanometer  constant  of  the  coil,  that  is,  the  magnetic  q°  m  ^^ 
force  at  the  centre  which  unit  current  in  the  ooil  would  produce, 
the  magnetic  force  at  the  needle  due  to  the  current  y  is  Gy,  If 
<f>  be  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  needle  makes  with  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  B  the  angle  which  the  coil  makes  with 
the  same  plane,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the 
coil  and  the  axis  of  the  needle  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
?r/2  -  (^  —  <^).  Thus  the  mutual  energy  of  the  needle  and 
current  is  numerically  MGy  sin  (fi  —  ^).  This  if  taken  as 
potential  energy  must  be  written  with  the  positive  sign,  and  if 
taken  as  kinetic  energy  with  the  negative  si^n  prefixed  to  give 
the  corresponding  force.  For  the  magnet  is  defiected  in  the 
direction  of  rotation,  and  hence,  \i  B  >  <b  say,  the  magnetic 
force  on  the  needle  due  to  the  coil  must  oe  in  the  direction  to 
increase  <^,  that  is  to  diminish  6  —  <t>.  Hence  MGy  sin  {B  -  <l>) 
tends  to  diminution  by  the  action  of  the  mutual  forces.  We 
shall  reckon  it  as  kinetic  energy  of  amount  —  MGy  sin  (B  —  <f)). 

Again  if  the  effective  area  of  the  coil  be  A,  there  is  mutual 
energy  between  it  and  the  field  of  numerical  amount  JHy  sin  B, 
This  may  be  taken  as  kinetic  energy  of  amount  —  AHy  sin  B. 
Also  the  magnet  is  deflected  in  the  field,  and  therefore  between 
it  and  the  field  there  is  mutual  energy  MH  cos  <f)  when  reckoned 
as  kinetic. 

Lastly  if  mk^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  needle  about 
the  axis  of  suspension  it  has  kinetic  energy  imk^tfr. 

Collecting  these  terms  we  get  for  the  total  kinetic  energy 

Kinetic 
T  =  JZy^  -  JHy  sin  B  -  MGy  sin  (B-(f))  +  MH  cos  <f)  Energy  of 

+  M**' (17)    ^Se? 

Besides  this  there  is  potential  energy  V,  due  to  the  torsion    Potential 
of  the  fibre,  depending  on  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  Energy  of 
has  been  turned  from  the  position  of  no  torsion.     If  a  be  Torsion  of 
the  angle  which  the  needle  makes  with  the  meridian  when  the      Fibre, 
torsion  is  zero,  the  angle  through  which  the  fibre  has  been 
turned  is  ^  -  a.     Denoting  by  MBt  the  torsional  couple  which 
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tlie  wire  gives  when  the  lower  end  is  turned  through  unit  angle 
relatively  to  the  upper,  we  have 

F  =   /"    MHT{<p^a)d<ii  =  \MHr{4>  -  a)«    .    .     (18) 

Differen-   The  equation  of  currents  is 
tial  Equa- 
tion of  g  Qji       Qp, 

Currents.  --  - — \-  5-  =  0 

al  ay       dy 

where  ^is  the  dissipation  function.     This  gives  hy  (17) 

Lp^+My^  AH6  cos  6  +  MG{6  -  4>)  cos  {6  -  4>).    (19) 
di 

There  are  two  possible  distinct  motions  for  the  magnet,  one 
of  oscillation  in  its  own  proper  period  (which  we  suppose  great 
in  comparison  with  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  coil),  and  the 
other  of  period  equal  to  half  that  of  rotation.  So  far  as  the 
former  is  concerned,  we  may  take  the  magnet  as  at  rest  in 
computing  the  current,  and  for  the  latter  we  shall  suppose  nt 
present  the  amplitude  very  small,  so  that  the  part  of  <^  depending 
upon  it  may  also  be  neglected  and  <p  may  be  taken  as  constant. 
Thus  6  being  constant  a  <»,  say,  and  6  =  cat,  we  have 

L^  +  Jiy=^  AHa  COB  i»(  +  MG<o  cos  {at -4))    .     (20) 
at 

Let  a  solutiou  of  this  equation  be 

y  =  ^cos  «/  +  C  sin  at, 
'i  hen 

Z^  +  Ry=  (LaC  +  RC)  cos  W  -  (Z«C  -  RC)  sin  W     (21) 
at 

Integral       This  with  (19)  gives  by  equation  of  coefficients 
Equation 

of  O) 

Current  y  =  7;?-; — 77;  \^^H{R  cos  B  +  o»L  sin  ff) 

+  MG{R  cos  {e-.<fi)  +  L  sin  {6  -  <f))}]    .     (22) 
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A  term,  Cexp.  {  —  Ri/L),  is  required  to  complete  the  solution, 
but  this  dies  out  soon  after  the  starting  of  the  coil^  and  has  no 
effect  provided  the  rotation  is  uniform.  The  current  therefore 
on  tlie  supposition  made  is  given  by  (22). 

The  expression  for  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  gives  for    Equation 
the  equation  of  motion  of  the  magnet  of  Motion 


(it  ~d<i>      d<t>  "*"  d<^ 

or      mk^'^  -  MGy cos  (6 -<l))  +  JfH Bin  <t>  +  MIlT((l>- a)  =^0    (23) 

This  equation  may  be  obtained  also  by  considering  that  the 
needle  is  acted  on  by  three  couples,  one  due  to  the  current 
tending  to  produce  further  deflection,  the  second  a  return  couple 
due  to  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  and  the  third  also  a  return 
couple  due  to  the  torsion  of  the  fibre.  The  numerical  values  of 
these  are  from  the  notation  already  explained,  MGy  cos  (3  —  (f)), 
MffBin  <l>,  MHT{<l)  —  a),     Hence  the  total  deflecting  couple  is 

MGycoB{6''<l>)-MH{sm$  +  T{<p-a)\ 

and  this  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  increase  mk^ij)  of  angular 
momentum. 

The  needle  is  found  to  take  up  a  nearly  constant  position  if 
the  rotation  of  the  coil  is  kept  uniform,  and  in  this  case  <p  may 
be  taken  as  very  nearly  zero.    Thus  we  have,  integrating  over 

any  finite  interval   of  time,  /  (f>dt  =  0.      The   mean   resultant 

deflecting  couple  applied  by  the  current  must  therefore  be  equal 
to  the  return  couple  MH{6iu  <f)  +  t(<^  -  a)]  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  magnetic  field  and  torsion.  This  average  couple 
is  obtained  from  MGy  cos  {B  -  <f>)  by  inserting  the  value  of  y 
given  by  (22)  and  integrating  each  term  over  a  whole  turn  on 
the  supposition  that  (^  is  a  constant,  and  dividing  the  result  by 
2ir.     The  following  integrals  enter  into  the  expression 


of  Magnet. 


1  r--. 

'In)  o 


COS  6  cos  {$-<^)dB  =  i  cos  <^. 


1   r2ff 
--  /      sin  ^  cos  {B  -  (f))dB  —  J  sin  d>. 

1    /-2»r 
,  C0R'^((9-</))^^=  i. 

1     i 

— j  sin  {B  -  </))  cos  {B  -  <t))dB  =  0. 
VOL.  II.  O   0 
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QmdiEtic  Th^tefore  the  average  conple  is 
EqnatJoii 

for  Resist-  g^MG                                                            . 

"<»  of  \  J^,\j.  {^B{R  cos  <^  +  -Z;  sin  0)  +  MGR,, 

Cofl-  ^  +  *'^ 

Cnrrcnt.  =  JW?  (sin  «^  +  t^) (24) 

for  equilibriam,  if  a  =  0.     Since  r  is  verj-  small  we  may  write 
r  sin  ^  for  r^,  and  we  get 


o      >» 


iP  -  J«  ??4^  cot  </)  (1  +  ^8«C<^)  +  IV 
1    +  T  -A/l 


-  1 :1?^*  =  0  ....    (240 

1   +  T 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

the  solution  of  which  is 

D      a±  Vff«  +  4^ 
iE  = .^ 

ResiBt-        The  value  of  ^  is  positive  in  the  experiments  made,  and  hence, 
ance      since  R  cannot  be  negative,  the  -f*  sign  in  the  solution  must  be 
developed  taken.     Expanding  the  radical,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
in  Series.  MO  I  AH  and  r  are  small,  we  get 

ie  =  i^(?«cot<^{i  -^^(j^-i)*'""'* 

-(HKH -■)■•""'*-•'  ■  ■  <»> 

This  is  the  expression  for  R  used  by  the  B.A.  Committee  in 
the  reduction  of  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
Criticisms      Taking  the  first  term  only  we  may  write 
of  Method. 

R  =  \AQ<o  cot  <f>  "»  Tr"»'flr M  cot  <^      ...     (26) 

where  a  denotes  the  mean  radius  and  n  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  coil.  This  formula  is  convenient  for  the  discussion  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  method.    These  have  been 
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examined  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  papers  on  this  method  *  and  in 
his  **  Comparison  of  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Resist- 
ances in  Absolute  Measure.*'  + 

As  regards  the  measurement  of  dimensions  of  the  apparatus, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  method  involves  only  one  funda- 
mental linear  quantity  a,  and  that  only  to  the  first  ))Ower.  The 
observation  of  the  denection  corresponding  to  <f>  and  the 
evaluation  of  cot  <f>  involve  no  greater  difficulty  than  those 
involved  in  ordinary  angular  measurement,  and  in  this  respect 
the  method  is  on  a  par  with  Weber's  method  by  earth  inductor. 
The  main  difficulties  lie  in  the  determination  of  o»  and  the 
avoidance  of  mechanical  disturbance,  and  of  error  due  to  cur- 
rents in  the  ring  and  alterations  in  the  magnetization  of  the 
needle. 

It  will  be  seen  below  that,  by  the  employment  of  what  may 
be  called  the  stroboscopic  method  of  observation,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
who  repeated  the  detenuination  with  the  same  apparatus,  was 
ablo  to  control  and  measure  the  speed  with  great  exactness.  A 
correction  is  easily  made  for  the  currents  induced  in  the  coil  in 
consequence  of  its  motion  in  the  field  of  the  needle,  in  fact  a 
small  term  appears  in  the  result  above  [MGsec  <^jAH  in  (24)], 
by  means  of  which  this  correction  is  made.  This  involves  the 
determination  of  MGIAH^  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  about  this 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever. 

The  currents  produced  in  the  metal  ring  can  be  allowed  for 
by  rotating  the  coil  (1)  with  the  wire  circuit  open,  (2)  with  that 
circuit  closed.  Further,  these  currents  can  be  reduced  by 
dividing  the  ring  into  two  parts  along  a  diameter  and  putting 
them  together  with  ebonite  separating  pieces.  The  currents  are 
then  confined  to  circuits  which  are  on  the  whole  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  and  their  effect  can  easily  be  eliminated 
by  the  method  just  stated.  The  existence  of  these  currents  in 
the  ring  has  one  advantage  pointed  out  by  Lord  Rayleigh, 
that  by  rotating  the  coil  before  winding,  and  again  with  the 
wire  circuit  open  after  winding,  the  insulation  can  be  tested. 
For  if  any  difference  is  found  between  the  deflections  of  the 
needle  it  must  be  due  to  leakage. 

The  method  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the 
influence  of  self-induction  in  the  result,  that  is  on  account  of 
the  terms  in  (26)  which  involve  L.    Now  the   value   of  the 
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*  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Arthur  Schuster,  *  *  On  the  Determination  of 
the  Ohm,"  Proe.  B.S,  No.  218,  1881.  Lord  Rayleigh,  Phil  Trans, 
R,8.  Part  ii  1882. 

+  Phil,  Mag,  Nov.  1882. 
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coefficient  {U,  say)  of  tan  ^^  in  (25),  and  therefore  of  tan  *^,  &c., 
may  be  calculated  with  considerable  .accuracy  from  the  dimen- 
sions and  arrangement  of  the  rotating  coil,  and  any  want  of 
exact  knowledge  of  the  value  of  U  can  be  eliminated  by  using 
different  speeds  of  rotation. 

In  comparing  Weber's  method  by  earth  inductor  with  the 
present  method,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  half  the  lowest  speed 
used  by  Lord  Rayleigh  the  sensitiveness  of  the  former  method 
would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  cor- 
rection for  self-induction,  known  with  fair  accuracy,  would  be 
only  about  J  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  self-induction  could  be  diminished,  as  pointed 
out  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  by  duplicating  the  revolving  coil  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  coil  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  and  giving 
an  independent  circuit.  Thus  the  sensitiveness  of  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  increased  without  entailing  an  increased  cor- 
rection for  self-induction  such  as  would  be  necessary  if  the 
increase  of  deflection  were  produced  by  running  the  coil  at  a 
higher  speed.  The  two  circuits  in  this  arrargement  also  would 
be  conjugate,  that  is  the  currents  in  one  would  be  unaffected  by 
those  in  the  other,  and  would  give  a  more  nearly  constant  field 
of  magnetic  force. 

We  now  give  some  account  of  later  determinations  by  this 
method,  beginning  with  the  experiments  made  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
and  Prof.  Schuster  in  1881.*  The  coil  used  by  the  B.A.  Com- 
mittee was  employed,  but  its  constants  were  carefully  redeter- 
mined. The  constant  A  of  the  coil  was  found  by  unwinding  the 
wire,  and  carefully  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  succes- 
sive layers.  The  thickness  of  the  wire  used  was  1'37  mm., 
which  ought  to  have  produced  a  difference  in  the  circumference 
of  the  successive  layers  of  2'14ir  mm.  The  turns  in  each  layer 
sinking  a  little  into  those  below  gave  on  the  average  8*1  mm. 
for  this  difference.  On  each  coil  there  were  156  "5  turns  arranged 
in  one  case  in  12  hayers  of  13  turns  each,  with  half  a  turn  out- 
side, and  in  the  other  in  12  layers  containing  155  turns  with  H 
turns  outside.  Allowing  for  the  outside  parts  these  measure- 
ments gave 


Mean  radius  of  double  coil    . 
Axial  dimension  of  each  groove   . 
Distance  of  mean  plane  from  axis  of 
motion   ...... 


16-789  cms. 
1-833  cm. 

1-918  cm. 


Pror.  JIS.  No.  213,  1881. 
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The  value  of  A  was  calculated  by  the  formula  Dimen- 

sioDB  of 


A  =  ir;/«* 


{'+4) (•''> 


Coil. 


where  a  denotes  the  mean  radius^  2d  the  radial  dimension  of  the 
section,  and  n  the  total  number  of  turns.  This  formula  may  be 
proved  thus.     Since  the  number  of  layers  in  each  coil  was  12 

1        f/        Ud\^   ,    /        9rf\2    ,  ,    /      ,    Ud.^     Calcula. 

^  =  F2'-(("--il)  +("-il)  +••••  +  ("+  12)}  ^-^l 

/  d^  \  ^^^  M) 

=  nna^  (  1  +  ---- j  of  CoiL 

nearly. 

The  value  of  the  galvanometer  constant  G  was  calculated  by  Calcula- 

an  equation  equivalent  to  that  obtained  from  (9),  p.  248  above,  tion  of 

by  taking  the  first  term  ^iirya^/r^y  putting  y  =  1,  multiplyine  by  Galvano- 

«,  and  substituting  for  a^/r^,  on  account  of  the  axial  breadth  26  meter 

and  radial  depth  2df  of  the  sections  the  value  given  in  (20),  ?Sf^* 

p.  257,  that  is  from  ^g^J*^ 

+  ^'  i  {2^  -  1 1^^/-  +  2./*))     .     (28) 

where  ar  =  distance  of  mean  plane  of  either  coil  from  the 
suspension  fibre. 

The  value  of  GA  obtained  after  applying  all  corrections,  and  Value  of 

including  in  it  allowances  for  non-verticality  of  the  axis  and  for  OA. 
torsion  of  the  fibre,  was  29887600. 

The  value  of  L  was  found  by  calculating  the  inductance  for  a  Calcula- 
coil  of  mean  radius  a  and  rectangular  cross-section  of  which  tion  of 
the  length   of   diagonal  was  r.      This   was   found  from  the  Self- 
formula  Induction 

of  CoiL 

L  =  4ir;i-V/  ;iog  ®f  +  ^..  -  i,{6  -  }it)  cot  26  -  Jir  cosec  ^iO 

-  J  cot  2^  log  COS  ^  -  J  tan  ^6  log  sin  0\     .     (29) 

which  is  simply  the  formula  (119'),  P.  308,  with  the  value  of  the 
logarithm  of  the  geometric  mean  distance  of  the  cross-section 
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Calcula- 
tion 

of  Self- 

Indact- 
ance 

of  CoiL 


Experi- 
mental 
Deter- 
mination 

of 

Induct  - 

ance. 


from  itself,  given  by  (114)  p.  302,  put  for  log  M.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  coil  used  were  those  given  by  the  B.A.  Committee, 
viz.  a  =  15*8194  cms.,  axial  breadth  of  each  coil  1*841  cm.,  radial 
depth  1*608  cm.,  and  distance  of  mean  planes  apart  3*851  cms. 

The  inductance  was  computed  for  the  double  coil  by  adding 
together  the  self-inductances  of  the  coils  taken  separately,  and 
twice  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  coils.  For  if  Z^  L^  be 
the  self-inductances,  and  M  their  mutual  inductance,  the  wnole 
electrokinetic  energy  of  a  current  y  is  iy^{Li  +  Zj  -f-  2M)  =  Jy^Z 
if  Z  be  the  self-inductance  of  the  whole  system.  To  the  approxi- 
mation given  by  (29)  Lord  Rayleigh  found  for  Zj  +  Zj 
30192000  cms.,  and  for  2M  14582000  cms.  Corrections  for  the 
iinite  size  of  the  cross-section,  and  (since  the  introduction  of  the 
geometric  mean  distance  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
coil  may  be  regarded  as  straight)  for  curvature  were  made. 
The  latter  can  be  calculated  by  the  series  (156),  p.  134,  or  by 
the  elliptic  integral  formula  by  dividing  the  coil  up  into  con- 
centric circular  filaments,  and  integrating  over  the  cross-section. 
Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  for  a  single  coil  of  circular  cross- 
section  of  radius  p  the  value  of  Z  is  given  by  the  equation 


..w«W^-I  +  |.(,..^+|)). 


(30) 


80  that  the  correction  for  curvature  increases  Z.  The  correction 
term  for  curvature  in  the  case  of  a  coil  of  the  same  mean  radius 
a  and  square  cross-section  of  the  same  area  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  this  formula.  It  is  thus  an  addition  to  the  approxi- 
mate value  given  by  the  equation  ;29)  above.  The  corrections 
in  JL  and  L^  were  each  11950  cms.,  and  the  correction  on  2M 
346900  cms.,  so  that  finally 

Z  ==  45144800  cms. 

The  value  of  2if  found  by  the  formula  of  quadratures  given 
on  p.  403,  from  the  value  given  by  the  elliptic  integral  formula 
for-  two  circles,  was  14939400  cms.,  agreeing  very  closely  with 
the  value  14928900  cms.  (14582000  +  346900)  cms.  already 
obtained. 

An  experimental  determination  of  Z  was  made  by  the  method 
described  above,  and  gave  45000000  cms.  on  the  supposition 
that  the  B.A.  unit  was  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  ohm.  The 
value  given  by  Maxwell  *  uncorrected  for  curvature  is  437440(X), 


*  tt 


On  a  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field,"  Phil, 
Trans.  E.S.,  Vol.  CLV.  (1864),  and  Reprint  of  Papers,  Vol- 1,  p.  596. 
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and  the  allowance  for  curvature,  734500  cms.,  is  subtracted 
from  instead  of  added  to  this  value,  giving  finally  with  a 
correction  for  the  finite  diameters  of  the  wires  and  variation 
of  the  current  over  the  cross-section  L  =  43016500  cms.  It 
is  suggested  by  Lord  Rayleigh  that  the  discrepance  may  be 
due  mainly  to  an  interchange  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
coils,  together  with  the  mistake  just  noticed  as  to  the  correction 
for  curvature. 

The  observations  included  (I)  the  resistance  of  the  ezperi-    Observa- 
mental  coil  as  compared  with  a  standard  coil  of  German  silver      tions. 
of  nearly  the  same  resistance,  viz.  4*6  ohms,  (2)  the  deflections 
produced  by  the  spinning  of  the  coil,  (3)  the  speed  of  rotation. 

The  comparison  of  resistances  was  made  by  a  balance  arranged    CompAri- 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  in  which  Prof.  Carey  Poster's  method  (see      son  of 
Vol.  L  p.  347)  of  interchanging  the  resistance  to  be  compared     Resist- 
with  the  standard  was  used  to  give  the  difference  between  the       auces. 
two  resistances  in  terms  of  a  certain  length  of  the  bridge  wire. 
Error  due  to  thermo-electric  currents  was  eliminated  by  making 
the  comparison  with  the  battery  current  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  the  other.    A  comparison  was  made  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  set  of  spinnings. 

The  needle  consisted  of  four  magnetized  needles,  each  15  cms.  Suspended 
long,  mounted  on  four  parallel  edges  of  a  small  cube  of  cork,  to     Needle, 
which  the  mirror  was  also  fixed.    This  arrangement  was  adopted    Form  of 
as  four  equal,  thin,  uniformly  magnetized  magnets  placed  along     Nee<Ue 

the  parallel  edges  of  a  cube  of  length  of  edge  l/v3  of  the 
length  of  the  magnet,  form  a  needle  the  action  of  which  is  to  a 
high  degree  of  approximation  the  same  as  that  of  an  infinitely 
small  needle  at  the  centre  of  the  cube.  The  magnets  were  made 
about  2'3  times  the  edge  of  the  cube  in  length  to  allow  for 
non-uniformity  of  magnetization. 

The  needle  was  adjusted  in  position  by  raising  or  lowering     A^just- 
the  cube  until  it  was  midway  between  the  highest  and  lowest    meut  of 
points  of  the  oircular  frame,  and  then  adjusting  it  in  the  two     Needle, 
other  directions,  by  attaching  a  pointer  to  the  frame  reaching  in 
nearly  to  the  centre,  then  turning  the  plane  round,  and  observing 
whether  the  pointer  occupied  the  centre  of  the  small  circle 
described  by  the  point. 

The  needle  was  in  the  usual  manner  caused  to  deflect  another  Deter- 
horizontally  suspended  needle  in  order  to  determine  the  ratio  mination 
MjH  of  the  magnetic  moment  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  of  Ratio 
earth's  magnetic  field.  At  a  distance  of  one  foot  the  suspended  ^^^^^ 
needle  was  deflected  through  tan -1*000298,  and  hence  at  a  Needle, 
distance  equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil,  15'85  cms.,  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  would  have  been  '0021  approximately. 
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Now  if  r  denote  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil,  and  fi  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle,  we  have  by  (1),  p  73  above,  since  the  length 
of  the  magnet  was  small  compared  with  r 

tan;.  =  _: 

and  approximately  G  =  2irn/r,  and  A  =  717^*^,  where  n  is  the 

number  of  turns.    Thus  r^  =  'ZAjG  and  tan  fi  «  GMjEA,    This 

was  used  as  the  value  of  GMjHA  in  the  term  in  (24)  in  which 

that  quantity  occurs. 

Arrange-        The  telescope  and  scale  (which  was  straight)  were  adjusted  in 

ment  of    the  usual  manner  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  216).    The  distance  of  the  scale 

Telescope   from  the  mirror  was  compared  with  the  scale  directly,  so  that 

and       lY^Q  absolute  length  of  a  scale  division  did  not  enter  in  the  result. 

Scale.      r^Yi^  following  were  the  numbers 


Correction 

for 
Torsion. 


Correction 

for 

Level. 


Distance  of  scale  from  mirror 
CorrectioE    for  glass   plate   3*2  mms. 
thick  through   which  mirror  was 

viewed  32  (l  -  1) 

Distance  (reduced)  . 


252-28  cms. 


0*11  cms. 


25217  cms. 


The  heights  of  the  centre  of  the  mirror  and  the  centre  of  the 
objective  above  the  line  of  the  scale  divisions  were  measured  by 
means  of  a  cathetometer,  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  for  finding 
the  inclination  of  the  mirror  to  the  horizontal.  For  this  a  cor- 
rection was  applied  to  the  readings. 

The  torsion  of  the  silk  fibre,  which  was  4  feet  long,  was  also 
estimated  by  turning  the  magnet  through  5  complete  turns,  and 
observing  the  deflection  of  the  magnet.  It  was  found  that  the 
magnet  was  shifted  5  6  divisions  per  turn,  or  through  an  angle 
of  OOllOT.  Opposite  turning  of  the  magnet  gave  001117,  so 
that  the  correction  for  torsion  was  obtained  by  calculating 
T  =  '00111/217,  and  using  for  A  the  value  ^/(l  +  t). 

A  correction  for  level  of  the  coil  was  also  applied,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  upper  end  of  the  axis  was  inclined  towards  the 
north  by  an  angle  -0003  radian.  The  component  of  force  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  was  thus,  if  /  be  the  intenc^ity  of  the 
field,  and  D  the  dip,  /cos  {D  -  -0003)  =  H {I  +  '0003  tan  D) 
nearly.     Thus  for  A  was  used  finally  the  value 


A(l  +  -0003  tan  2)) /(I  +  r). 
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The  spins  wero  takon  in  sets  of  four  at  each  speed.    The  coil    Mode  of 
was  driven  by  a  long  cord  from  a  water  motor  acting  by  the     Driving 
impulse  of  water  on  metal  cups.     To  insure  a  constant  pressure       OoU, 
the  motor  was  driven  by  water  from  a  small  cistern,  which  gave 
a  head  of  50  feet.    The  regulation  of  the  motor  was  effected  by 
observing  that  the  work  done  by  the  motor  is  proportional  to 
the  difference  between  the  speed  of  the  jet  and  that  of  the  cups, 
and  to  the  speed  of  the  cups.     For,  if  the  water  is  just  reduced 
to  rest  the  momentum  of  unit  mass  of  water  destroyed  is  r,  the 
speed  of  the  jet,  and  the  mass  of  water  received  per  unit  of  time 
is  a{v  —  v^  if  Vi  be  the  speed  of  the  cups,  and  a  the  area  of  the 
jet.     Thus  the  rate  at  which  momentum  is  given  by  the  jet  to 
the  cups  is  av{v  —  v^.    The  rate  at  which  the  motor  works  is   Action  of 
therefore  av{v  -  v^Vi^    Thus  at  zero  speed,  and  at  the  speed  of     Motor, 
the  jet  the  water  motor  does  no  work.    At  half  the  latter  speed 
the  motor  does  work  at  the  maximum  rate.    Thus  the  diagram 
of  activity  is  a  parabola  witli  vertex  upwards  if  speeds  of  the 
motor  be  taken  as  abscissae. 

Drawing  on  this  diagram  the  curve  of  work  done  against     Possible 
resistances,  we  obtain  from  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two    Uniform 
curves  the  possible  uniform  speeds  of  running,  and  these  speeds  Speeds  of 
are  more  sharply  defined  the  more  nearly  the  curves  are  at  right    Driving, 
angles.    Now  the  activity  spent  in  overcoming  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  coil  is  a  function  of  the  speed  r,  of  the  form 
Avi  +  Bvi^  -f  Chi^  +  Ac.  since  there  are  included  constant  or 
frictional  resistances,  which  give  the  first  term,  resistances  such 
as  viscous  resistances  which  are  proportional  to  the  speed,  which 
give  rise  to  the  second  term,  and  resistances  which  vary  as 
higher  powers  of  the  speed,  such  as  resistance  due  to  air  set  in 
motion  by  the  cups,  &c. 

The  curve  of  activity  against  resistance  is  tlierefore  convex 
downwards,  and  at  high  speeds  in  the  experiments  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  definite  enough  intersection,  but  at  low 
speeds  this  is  not  the  case.  It  was  necessary  therefore  at  low 
speeds  of  the  coil  to  run  the  motor  fast,  and  use  a  reducing 
pulley  in  order  to  enable  the  curve  of  resistances  to  intersect  at 
a  suitable  place. 

The  speed   of  rotation  was  observed  by  the  stroboscopic    Observa- 
methotlj  in  which  a  card  marked  with  circles  of  alternately  black     tion  of 
and  white  spaces  (or  "  teeth  **)  is  viewed  through  narrow  slits  in      Speed, 
thin  plates  of  metal  attached  in  the  plane  of  vibration  to  the 
prongs  of  a  tuning-fork.    The  slits  overlap  when  the  fork  is  at 
rest  so  that  to  an  observer  looking  through  them  the  card  is 
visible ;  when  the  fork  is  in  vibration  vision  is  possible  through 
the  slits  twice  only  in  every  complete  vibration.   (See  Fig.  144). 
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By  Strobo- 
scopic 
Card. 


Observa- 
tion of 

Changes 

of  Mag- 
netic 

Declina- 
tion. 


Effect  of 
Air  Cur- 
rents in 
Magnet 
Box. 


The  fork  was  electrically  maintained^  and  had  a  frequency  of 
about  63i  (more  nearly  63*69).  Thus  the  card  could  be  seen 
127  times  a  second  through  the  slits.  Hence  if  a  circle  on  the 
card  marked  with  alternate  black  and  white  teeth  passed  the 
mean  position  of  the  slits  a  number  of  times  a  second  equal  to 
twice  the  frequency  of  the  fork,  tlie  circle  appeared  to  be  at 
rest. 

The  card  was  graduated  with  five  circles  containing  60,  32, 
24,  20,  16  black  teeth  respectively,  to  enable  a  variety  of  speeds 
to  be  observed  without  any  change  in  the  frequency  of  the  fork. 
By  looking  over  one  end  of  one  of  the  vibrating  plates  the  card 
could  be  seen  only  once  in  each  complete  vibration,  and  thus 
the  60  teeth  circle  could  be  used  for  the  lower  speeds. 

The  contacts  of  the  fork  were  made  and  broken  with  a 
platinum  point  and  mercury  cup  covered  with  pure  alcohol. 
The  arrangement  worked  exceedingly  wel],  and  went  for  hours 
without  requiring  the  smallest  attention.  A  comparison  was 
made,  by  means  of  beats,  between  the  pitch  of  the  fork  and  that 
of  a  standard  fork. 

It  was  found  that  the  speed  of  the  disk  could  be  regulated 
by  the  observer  by  applying  slight  friction  to  the  driving 
cord,  when  the  teeth  showed  any  tendency  to  pass.  He  there- 
fore allowed  the  cord  to  run  lightly  through  his  fingers,  and 
after  a  little  practice  it  was  possible  so  perfectly  to  regulate  the 
speed  that  a  tooth  never  passed  the  pointer  except  perhaps  by 
inadvertence,  when  he  at  once  brought  it  back  by  slightly  re- 
tarding the  cord.  The  passage  of  one  tooth  in  each  second 
meant  of  course  only  a  variation  of  1  in  127  in  the  speed. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  note  was  taken  of  the 
changes  of  magnetic  declination  by  means  of  an  auxiliary 
magnetometer  set  up  near  enough  the  revolving  coil  to  be 
practically  in  the  same  magnetic  field  with  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  far  away  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the  induced  currents 
produced  by  the  spinning.  The  scale  was  read  by  means  of  a 
telescope,  and  the  distance  from  mirror  to  scale,  2^  metres,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  mirror  of  the  magnet  in  the  coil  from  its 
scale,  so  that  the  corrections  could  be  made  by  simple  com- 
parison of  readings. 

Some  trouble  was  caused  by  air  currents  in  the  box  containing 
the  magnet ;  these  currents  caused  change  of  zero  during  a  set 
of  spinnings.  They  were  mainly  due  to  radiation  of  the  lamp 
and  gas  jets,  and  precautions  wore  taken  to  diminish  the  effect 
by  covenng  the  magnet  box  with  gold-leaf  to  reflect  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible.  The  error  from  this  cause,  however,  was  not 
greater  than  that  which  necessarily  affected  the  determinations 
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of  the  mean  radius  of  the  coi],  and  the  distance  of  the  mirror 
from  the  scale. 

If  <t>  be  the  deflection  of  the  mirror,  d  the  observed  reading, 
and  2)  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  the  scale,  d  the  distance 
of  the  zero  of  the  scale  from  the  centre,  then,  approximately 


22,  tan  ^  =  . -(.-«)(^ +,»)*+ ^ 


(31) 


This  formula  was  used  for  calculating  tan  ^,  d  being  taken 
positive  when  in  the  same  direction  as  d.  Irregularities  in  the 
scale  were  allowed  for,  and,  as  stated  above,  a  correction  applied 
for  the  slight  non-horizon tality  of  the  normal  to  the  mirror. 
The  vertical  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  objective  and 
the  point  in  which  the  normal  intersected  the  scale  being  denoted 
by|7,  the  angle  between  the  normal  and  the  horizontal  by  a,  the 
correction  was  dpa/Dy  which  amounted  to  rf  X  '00014. 

The  resistance  comparisons  generally  showed  a  rise  of  resist- 
ance during  each  set  of  experiments.  This  was  corrected  for 
on  the  supposition  that  the  rise  of  temperature  was  uniform 
during  the  time  elapsing  between  two  successive  measurements 
of  resistance.  The  error  arising  from  uncertainty  of  temperature 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  *05  per  cent. 

The  following  is  one  set  of  readings  in  which  C  denotes  the   Specimen 


resistance  of  the  coil,  S  the  resistance  of  the  standard. 


Time. 
9  h.  17  m. 

9  h.  32  m. 


Set  of 
Readings. 


Resistance  Compared 

'  Reading  of  Auxiliary  ) 

Magnetometer        ] 

Position  of  rest  of    ) 

needle  ] 


C^  S+  -0225 
26*9 

766-48 


Time. 

9h. 

37 

in. 

9h. 

42 

m. 

9h. 

47 

ra. 

9h. 

53 

m. 

Direction  of 
Rotation. 


Negative 
Positive 
Negative 
Positive 


Deflected 
Reading. 


367-60 
1166-40 

366-23 
1166-09 


I       Auxiliary 
'    Ma^etometer 
Reading. 


27-56 
28-24 
28-50 
28-30 
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Time. 
9  h.  57  m. 
10  h.  0  m. 


Reading  of  Auxiliar}-  i 

Magnetometer.       \ 

Position  of  rest  of     i 

needle  { 

Resistance  compared 


27-2 

76708 
C=  S+  -0272 


From  these  the  following  table  of  corrected  readings  and 
deflections  was  found : — 


Calcula- 
tion of 

Value  of 
Resist- 
ance. 


Position  of 
Best 


706*28 
765-59 
765-33 
765-63 


DeflectiOD 
observed.' 


-  398-61 
+  400-81 

-  399-10 
+  400-56 


Deflection 

corrected  for 

Scale  Errors 

and  Temperature. 


-  396-55 
+  397-93 

-  397-23 
+  397-23 


C^  S+  -0248. 


Mean  397-42 


The  value  of  R  was  calculated  directly  from  the  solution  of 
the  quadratic  (24)  above.  If  A'  be  put  for  ^^(1  +  -0003  tan  D)/ 
(1  -f  t),  the  value  of  the  area  of  the  coil  when  it  is  made 
to  include  the  correction  for  torsion  and  leve],  and  tan  S  denote 
OMjEA  as  determined  above  (p.  568),  this  solution  may  be 
written 


if  =  nreGJ'  cot  ^  jl  +  tan  /i  sec ^ 

+  's/(l  +  tan  /Li  sec  4>Y  -  U  tan  «0i 


(32) 


where  U  =  i^hlGA')\i:lL\OA  -  1),  and  n  denotes  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  coil  per  second  =  2  frequency  of  fork  /  number  of 
teeth  in  stationary  circle. 

Table  ofj       The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  all  the  experiments. 

Results.  Column  1  gives  the  date  of  the  experiment,  2  the  speed  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  apparently  stationary  circle, 
3  the  deflection  corrected  for  scale  errors  and  variation  of  tem- 
perature during  the  set  of  experiments,  4  the  absolute  resistance 
of  the  revolving  coil  on  the  assumption  that  the  inductance  of 
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the  coil  was  4'5  X  lO'  cms.,  and  5  the  absolute  resistance  of  the 
standard  German  silver  coil  at  11°'5  C.  as  given  by  the  different 
experiments,  subject  to  a  correction  for  the  copper  rods  con- 
necting the  rotating  coil  with  the  resistance  bridge. 


DaU*. 


Dec.   7 
10 


Teeth  on 
Card. 


Deflec- 

tion. 


flx  10    » 


120 


Dec. 

2 

6 

10 

Dec. 

2 

6 

10 

Dec. 

2 

J 

6 

60 


32 


110-42 
110-22 


4-5486 
4-5568 


,    «  X  10    » 
for 
Stnixlanl 
Coil. 


4-5419 
4-5309 


218-61 
218-30 
218-72 


397-75 
397-39 
397-26 


24 


513-73 
513-68 


4-5580 
4-5620 
4-5531 

4-5639 
4-5672 
4-5687 


4-5487 
4-5471 
4-5422 


4-5417 
4-5416 
4-5448 


4-5719 
4-5734 


4-5446 
4-5438 


Mean. 


I  4-536 


14-5467 


i  4-5 127 


h- 


5442 


Mean  R  =  4*5427  x  10'*,  in  cms.  per  sec. 

The  value  of  L  here  used  was  slightly  less  than  that  found  by 
Lord  Rayleigh,  and  agreed  very  closely  with  a  value  (4-5130  X 
10'  cms.)  deduced  by  the  method  of  least  squares  from  the 
results  for  different  speeds. 

The  German  silver  standard  was  then  compared  with  the 
original  standards  prepared  by  the  B.A.  Committee.  The 
standard  was  found  to  be  4-695  B.A.  units  at  ll°-5  C,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  copper  rods  connecting  the  rotating  coil  with 
the  bridge  was  found  to  be  '003  unit.  Thus  4*592  B.A.  units 
were  found  to  be  equivalent  to  4-5427  x  10®  in  cms.  per  second,  or 


■  Final 
Mean 
Value  of 
Resist- 
ance of 
CoU- 
Circuit. 
Value  of 
B.A. 
Unit. 


1  B.A.  unit  =  -9893  x  10**,  in  cms.  per  second. 

Lord 

The  investigation  just  described  was  repeated  by  Lord  Further 
Rayleigh  with  improved  apparatus.  The  coil  was  made  more  Experi- 
massive  to  remove  risk  of  deformation  by  the  winding,  and  its     ments. 
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dimensions  were  increased  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  2.  The 
ring  was  in  two  halves,  joined  along  the  horizontal  diameter  by 
projecting  flanges,  and  insulated  from  one  another  by  a  layer  of 
ebonite.  Its  construction  with  driving  arrangements,  &c.,  is 
shown  in  Fi^.  129. 
The  ring  having  been  wound  was  spun  with  its  circuit  open. 
Currents,  and  it  was  found  that  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  magnet  was 
produced.  This  was  traced  to  currents  circulating  in  the  parts 
of  the  ring  adjacent  to  the  ebonite  layer,  where  there  was 


CoDBtrue 
tion  of 
Ring. 


Ring 


■jQfp;^ 


rrfn 


'iftfii.-'n  ff:rct<^h  A.B« 


Fig.  129. 


sufiBcient  body  of  metal  to  give  currents  in  circuits  at  right 

angles   to   the   windings.      These    currents    were    afterwards 

allowed  for. 

An»nge-       To  obviate  air  disturbances  of  the  needle  caused  by  rotation 

ment  of    of  the  coil,  the  magnet  box  was  screwed  air-tight  to  the  lower  end 

Magnet,     of  a  brass  tube  which  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  axis 

of  rotation.     By  unscrewing  the  box  and  pulling  up  the  brass 

tube  the  magnet  could  be  withdrawn  with  the  fibre  intact    Hie 

level  of  the  needle  was  adjustable  by  means  of  a  sliding  piece, 
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to  which  the  upper  end  of  the  fibre  was  attached.  The  whole 
arrangement  was  so  rigid  that  no  disturbance  was  produced  by 
the  air  even  at  the  highest  speeds. 

The  needle  was  on  the  same  plan  as  before.  Its  moment  was 
however  six  or  seven  times  as  great,  with,  on  account  of  the 
greater  dimensions  of  the  coi]^  a  value  of  '0042  for  MO/Afff 
(tan'/i),  or  only  about  twice  the  former  value.  (This  was  determined 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described).  The  horizontal 
breadth  of  the  mirror  was  diminished,  and  thus  with  greater 
magnetic  moment,  and  smaller  mirror  the  disturbance  from  air 
currents  inside  the  box  was  brought  down  to  about  1/15  of  what 


0 

L 


Fig.  130. 


A.  Stand  for  suspended  parts. 

B.  Frame  of  revolying  coil. 

C.  Driving  cord. 

D.  Fork  and  Telescope. 
B.  Water-motor. 

F,  Telescope  and  scale  for  observing 
Inflections. 


0.  Copper  bars  connecting  to  bridge. 
H.  Fleming's  bridge. 

1.  Platinum  silver  standard. 
J.  Bridge  galvanometer. 

K.  Telescope  and   scale   of   auxiliary 

magnetometer. 
L.  Auxiliary  magnetometer. 


it  was  in  the  former  apparatus.  The  period  of  oscillation  was 
brought  up  to  a  convenient  amount  by  an  inertia  ring  |  inch  in 
diameter  added  to  the  magnet.  The  weight  of  the  whole  was 
so  small  that  it  was  easily  borne  by  a  single  fibre  of  silk. 

The  coil  was  driven  and  its  speed  determined  as  in  the  former 
experiments. 
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Dimen- 
sions of 
Coil. 


The  resistance  of  the  coil  being  23  units  as  compared  with 
the  former  value  4*6  units,  arrangements  were  made  to  add 
resistances  to  the  copper  circuit  when  the  variation  of  resistance 
passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  slide  wire,  and  a  platinum-silver 
standard  of  about  24  units  was  employed. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig. 
12d. 

A  first  set  of  spirmings  gave  less  accurate  results  than  were 
expected,  and  the  cause  was  traced  to  the  paper  scales.  These 
were  then  replaced  by  scales  engraved  on  glass.  Some  trouble 
was  also  caused  by  an  imperfect  mercury  contact  at  the  junction 
of  the  copper  coil  with  the  bridge  connections ;  but  when  this 
was  remedied  the  arrangements  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  dimensions  of  the  coil  were  as  follows  : — 


Coil^ 
Coili? 


Mean  circumf. 
cms. 


148-53 
148-35 


Mean  radius, 
cms. 


Axial 

breadth. 

cms 


Mean  148-44 


23-639 
23-611 


Mean  23*625 


1-99 
199 


Radial 

breadth, 
cms. 


1-59 
154 


Each  coil  was  wound  with  sixteen  layers  of  eighteen  windings 
in  each  layer,  except  the  eleventh  layer  of  A^  which  had  seventeen 
turns.     An  extra  turn  was  laid  on  A  outside  the  sixteenth  layer. 

Each  layer  was  measured  during  winding,  and  again  on  un- 
winding after  the  experiments  had  been  made.  Thus  the  effect 
of  the  pressure  of  the  layers  in  diminishing  their  radii  was 
estimated.  The  mean  of  the  mean  radii  of  the  two  coils  was 
then  23*616.  Weights  of  two  to  one  were  given  to  the  last 
result  and  the  former  so  that  a  mean  of  23*619  cms.  was 
adopted. 

GA  was  calculated  from  the  formulae  (27),  (28),  above, 
multiplied  together,  and  it  was  found  that  log  (6r A)  =  8-17682. 
The  correction  for  level  and  torsion,  it  was  found,  increased 
this  number  only  to  8-17686. 

The  value  of  L  for  the  coil  was  found  by  calculating  Lj,  Xj, 
and  MtoT  the  two  coils  as  explained  above  (p.  566),  Zj,  Zj  were 
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found  by  (29),  and  M  by  the  formula  of  approximation  given  at    Oalcula- 

p.  403  above.    Thus  tioii  o^ 

Induct- 
ance. 


so  that 


Z,  (for  J)  =  1029-3  X  16«  X  18*  cms., 

X,  (for  B)  =  1031-9  X  16*  X  18*  cms., 

2M  =  832-88  X  16«  X  Id'cms., 

X  =  Zj  +  Zj  +  21f  =  2-4004  X  10*  cms.. 


subject  to  a  correction  for  curvature. 

X  was  also  determined  experimentally.  A  full  account  of  the 
determination  is  given  in  Chap.  IX.  above.  The  final  result  thus 
found  was  X*=  2-4052  X  10^  cms. 

The  currents  in  the  ring  were  allowed  for  as  follows.  Putting 
tan  /i  for  MGIAH  as  at  p.  668  above,  and  A'^  G',  X',  i?,  for  the 
quantities  depending  on  the  ring  and  corresponding  to  Ay  0,  Z,  i?, 
we  have  from  (24) 


tan«^  +  r:^=i 


GAta 


cos  <t>     ''B^  +  i»^L^ 
G'Ar 


(R  +  Xo>  tan  0  +  ^  ^^^  M  B^^  ^) 


+  igiy^^-^(fl'+i'«tan<^  +  irtan;i8ec*)  .    (S3) 

if  the  wire  circuit  is  closed.     If  the  wire  circuit  is  open  and  the  Theory 

speed  is  the  same  l^i"g 

Currents 


tan<^o  +  r-^  =  i 


0'A'<o 


(/r+X'»Un<^o+^'tan^sec<^J  (34) 


C08</>o     *^«+«2X'» 

Putting  T  tan  0  for  r<^/cos  0,  and  t  tan  <I>q  for  t<^q/co8  <^q,  neg- 
lecting the  terms  multiplied  by  ^tan  ^,  and  subtracting,  we  get 
after  reduction 


tan<^-tan<^0=J 


GAa 


C5  +  X«tan</> 

X'c 


(R^  +  a>«Z2)  (1  +  r) 

4.i2tan/iSec</»)^l  +  ^tan<^o'\  .    (35) 

Thus  the  effect  of  L'  would  be  to  increase  the  deflections  at 
high  speeds  beyond  their  proper  values,  whereas  that  of  L  is  to 
diminish  them.  The  value  of  L/R  for  the  wire  circuit  was  -01 
second  :  for  the  ring  L'/R'  was  no  doubt  much  less,  and  'further 
40  tan  <f>p  at  the  highest  speed  was  only  1/26.  The  last  factor  on 
the  right  of  (35)  may  be  omitted.     Hence  R  is  given  by  (32) 
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Mode  of 
Carrying 

out 
Oltflerva- 

tions. 


Specimen 

Set  of 
Readings. 


above  with  tan  ^  -  tan  ^^  used  instead  of  tan  <!>,  (but  sec  <f>  left 
unchanged)  and 

U=  {2LIGij£)  {2L/GiA  -  tan  <^/(tan  <f>  -  tan  t^^)}, 

where  Gi  denotes  G/(l  +  r). 

With  regard  to  the  observations,  the  general  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  the  work  and  correcting  the  results  was  the  same  as  in 
the  former  investigation.  An  auxiliary  magnetometer  was  used 
as  before  to  trace  changes  of  declination;  and  the  speed  and 
deflections  were  read  off  as  formerly.  For  the  highest  Bpeed  it 
was  found  that  tan  ^^q/ tan  (^  =  7*81/439*41,  and  this  with  the 
value  of  GiA  stated  aoove  gave  log^o  U  =  •84325. 

The  standard  coil  was  kept  immersed  in  water  the  temperature 
of  which  was  observed,  and  the  temperatures  of  the  air  were  also 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  copper  coil,  and  near  the 
standard  tuning  fork  by  which  the  frequency  of  the  speed- 
measuring  fork  was  determined. 

Comparisons  of  the  resistance  of  the  copper  coil  with  the 
platinum-silver  coil  were  made  before  and  after  each  set  of 
spinnings.  The  resistance  of  the  copper  circuit  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  standard  coil  -(-or  —  the  resistance  of  the  bridge 
wire  required  for  balance. 

A  specimen  set  of  readings  is  here  given  with  the  necessary 
corrections.  The  first  set  of  six  were  made  with  the  wire  circuit 
open,  the  second  set  with  it  closed. 


Wire 
circuit  i 
open 


Wire 
circuit  ( 
closed 


No.  of 
spinning. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


Time. 


H.  M. 

8  16 
8  18 
8  20 

8  23 
8  26 

8  45 
8  47 
8  50 
8  52 
8  55 
8  58 


Magnet  reading 

corrected  by 
auxiliary  magnet- 
ometer. 


\ 


693*38 
603*86 
593-41 
604*10 
693*45 
604*05 

901*58 
296*11 
901*54 
296-42 
901*33 
296*56 


DiflT. 


10*48 
10*45 
10*69 
10-65 
10-60 


605  47 
605*43 
605-12 
604  91 
604  77 


Mean 
deflectioQS. 


5-29 


302*56 
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The  resistance  of  the  standard  -  the  resistance  of  the  copper  Correction 
circuit  expressed  in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  one  division  of        of 
the  bridge  wire  as  unit,  was  212  at  the  beginning  of  the  second    Results, 
six  observations,  and  -316*5  at  the  end,  giving  a  mean  of  -52 
during  the  interval.     But  each  division  of  the  bridge  wire  was 
about  1/480000  of  the  whole  resistance  of  twenty-four  ohms,  so 
that  if  balance  had  been  obtained  on  the  average  at  the  middle 
of  the  bridge  wire  the  deflection  would  have  been  302'59. 

Again  the  temperature  of  the  standard  during  the  experiments 
had  a  mean  value  of  10^*025,  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  standard 
which  for  this  series  was  taken  as  normal  at  13°,  was  below  its 
normal  value,  and  the  deflections  were  too  large.  The  variation 
of  resistance  of  the  standard  per  degree  was  3  parts  in  lOOOO, 
so  that  the  deflection  fell  to  be  diminished  by  about  2*7  parts 
in  3000  or  by  -27. 

The  standard  number  of  beats  per  minute  between  the  standard 
fork  and  the  electrically-maintained  fork  (at  17°  0.)  was  taken  as 
59  during  the  series  of  observations,  and  in  the  set  of  observations 
here  taken  as  a  specimen  the  number  of  beats  was  56^  per  minute, 
so  that  the  electrically-maintained  fork  was  too  sharp  by  2^  parts 
in  60  X  127,  127  being  very  nearly  twice  the  frequency  of  the 
latter  fork,  that  is  the  speed  was  too  great  by  this  amount. 
This  gives  as  the  correction  of  the  deflection  for  excess  of  speed 
-•10. 

But  the  standard  fork  which  was  at  normal  frequency  at  11° 
was  at  13°'05,  and  therefore  vibrated  more  quickly  than  the 
normal  rate.  The  amount  of  quickening  was  about  1  in  10000 
per  degree  of  difference  of  temperature.  Thus  there  was  a 
further  temperature  correction  on  the  deflection  of  —  '12. 

Adding  together  and  applying  these  three  negative  corrections,  Corrected 
we  get  lor  the  deflection  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  Value  of 
everything  had  been  in  its  normal  state  as  specified  302*10.  Mean 

Prom  the  series  of  experiments  made  at  different  speeds,  it  Deflection, 
was  seen  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  value  of  the  resist-     Results 
ance  to  rise  with  the  speed.    This  would  have  been  the  effect  of     r^       • 
an  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  L,  but  as  the  error  to  account     ^^P^*" 
for  the  discrepancies  at  the  different  speeds  would  have  had  to     ™®^  *' 
be  about  1  per  cent.,  it  was  taken  as  more  probable  that  there 
were  ring  currents  generated  which  were  not  conjugate  to  those 
in  the  wire  circuit.    There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  true 
value  would  be  obtained,  no  matter  which  of  these  views  was 
taken,  by  applying  a  correction  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
speed.     This  correction  was  calculated  from  two  extreme  speeds 
and  applied  to  the  results.    Thus  the  principal  series  of  experi- 
ments consisting  of  many  different  sets  of  spinnings  gave  the 
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numbers   in    the   following    table    as   their    final   corrected 
result : — 


Value  of 
B.A. 
Unit. 


Method  of 
Lorenz. 


\ 


8pe«d  in  teeth 
on  card. 

Uncorrected  resist- 
ance of  standard  at 
18'(nnitlO*C.G.S.X 

Correction  propor- 
tional to  sooare  of 
iipeea. 

Corrected  Resist- 
ance of  standard 
(unit  10*  C.G.8.X 

60 
45 
35 
30 

23-619 
23-621 
23  630 
23-638 

•006 
•Oil 
-018 
-025 

23-613 
23-610 
23-612 
23-613 

Mean  23627 

Mean  23612 

The  result  of  this  set  of  experiments  was  taken  as  that  witli 
which  the  B.A.  standards  should  be  compared.  Another  series 
made,  however,  gave  practically  the  same  result,  viz.  23*618x10^ 
G.G.S.  units  as  the  resistance  of  the  standard  coil  at  13^ 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  resistance  of  the  standard  coil 
vrith  the  B.A.  unit  gave 

23-612  X  10«  0.a.S.  units  of  resistance  =  23*9348  B.A.  units, 

or  1  B.A.  unit  =  -98651  x  10»  C.G.S.  units. 

Lord  Bayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  have  made  a  very 
careful  determination  of  the  value  of  the  B.A.  unit  of 
resistance  by  the  method  of  Lorenz.  A  disk  of  metal 
touched  near  its  centre  and  at  its  circumference  by  the 
terminals  of  a  conductor  was  spun  round  its  axis  of 
figure  at  a  uniform  observed  speed,  in  the  magnetic 
field  of  a  coaxial  coil  carrying  a  current.  The  electro- 
motive force  produced  in  the  circuit  thus  formed  was 
balanced  by  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
terminals  of  a  resistance  through  which  flowed  the 
current,  or  a  known  fractiou  of  the  current  producing 
the  magnetic  field. 
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Supposing  the  disk  touched  at  its  centre,  the  total  Vi^^JJ?^ 

change  in  the  flux  of  induction  through  the  circuit  in 

one  turn  is  equal  to  the  induction  produced  by  the  coil 

through  the  circular  edge  of  the  disk,  or  if  jlf  denote 

the  mutual  inductance  of  the  coil  and  this  circle,  and 

7  the  current,  it  is  My.     If  n  revolutions  of  the  disk  be 

made  per  second  the  electromotive  force  is  nMy,     This 

is  balanced  by  the  diflference  of  potential  By  between 

the  terminals  of  a  conductor  of  resistance,  JB,  and  so  we 

have 

B  =  nM (36) 

M  is  calculated  from  the  known  data  of  the  coil  and 
thus  II  is  found. 

In  no  practical  case  can  nM  be  large,  and  therefore  R  must  be  Lord  Ray- 
small,  and  a  difficulty  arises  on  this  account  in  the  carrying  out       &  ^ 
of  the  method.    This   was  overcome   in   Lord   Rayleigh   and  a-Jz^-\i 
Mrs.  Sidgwick's  experiments  by  arranging  that  the  main  current     j^fTj^.  * 
should  flow  along  AC  (Fig.  131),  through  a  resistance  a  small     ,nenbj. 


Fio.  181. 

compared  with  the  resistance  c  between  A  and  JB,  while  at  the 
two  points  B  and  C,  including  a  resistance  b  also  small  compared 
with  a,  the  terminals  connected  with  the  revolving  disk  were 
applied.  Thus  6  was  the  resistance  which  was  evaluated  by  the 
experiment.  The  connections  at  A,  B,  C  were  made  by  means 
of  mercury  cups. 

The  main  current  being  y,  and  no  current  flowing  in  the 
circuit  applied  at  BCy  the  current  through  A  B  C\a yajia-^-b-^-c). 
Hence  the  difference  of  potential  between  B  ana  C  was 
yab/(a  +  b  +  c).     This  was  therefore  the  electromotive  force 
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generated  by  the  motion  of  the  disk.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
regard  it  as  the  difference  of  potential  produced  by  the  current 
y  between  the  ends  of  a  conductor  of  resistance  ab/{a  +  ^  +  <?). 

The  pair  of  coils  used  by  Glazcbrook  in  his  determination  of 
the  ohm  (see  above,  p.  543)  were  employed,  and  were  at  first 
placed  close  together  with  the  disk  between  them,  so  as  to  give 
a  maximum  inductive  effect  The  axle  was  mounted  vertically 
in  the  frame  already  used  for  the  spinning  coil  determinations, 
so  that  the  arrangements  then  used  for  driving  and  measuring 
the  speed  were  available  also  in  the  present  case. 

The  diameter  of  the  disk  was  about  *6  of  that  of  the  coils. 
This  size  was  chosen  as  on  the  one  hand  it  was  not  desirable  to 


Fig.  132. 


have  any  part  of  the  disk  near  the  wire,  on  account  of  the  more 
rapid  variation  there  of  the  magnetic  induction,  and  the  con- 
sequent greater  iroporlance  of  errors  in  the  estimation  of  the 
radius  of  the  coils  or  disk,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  small  a 
radius  rendered  the  arrangement  insensitive. 

After  some  trials  it  was  decided  to  make  the  edge  cylindrical, 
and  to  make  the  edge  contact  by  a  brush  of  fine  copper  wires 
placed  tangential ly  to  the  edge  and  amalgamated  with  mercury. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  ir  shown  diagratnmatieally 
in  Fig.  132.  The  battery  A  is  connected  with  a  mercury  cup 
commutator  J?,  by  which  the  current  can  be  sent  in  either 
direction  through  R,  R\%  here  taken  as  a  simple  conductor,  but 
the  shunt  arrangement  was  of  course  used,  and  R  may  be  taken 
as  standing  for  the  resistance  abHa  -^  b  +  c). 

The  terminals  F  and  H  attached  to  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  the  disk  were  connected  with  a  mercury  reversing  key 
/,  and  in  ono  of  them  was  included  a  reflecting  galvanometer  G, 
From  /  the  wires  of  the  disk  circuit  proceeded  to  the  terminals 
of  Ry  one  of  them  however  having  included  in  it  a  portion,  JK, 
of  a  circuit  containing  a  sawdust  Daniell  L,  and  a  resistance  coil 
of  100  ohms. 

The  latter  circuit  was  designed  to  balance  the  effect  of  thermo- 
electric force  at  the  sliding  contacts  of  the  brush  on  the  disk, 
and  the  inductive  effect  of  the  earth^s  magnetic  field  in  which 
the  disk  rotated,  which  would  have  given  a  current  through  the 
sliding  contacts,  thereby  bringing  these  resistances  into  the 
account  The  function  of  the  galvanometer  G  wiis  to  test  this 
balance,  and  that  required  when  the  disk  was  rotated. 

The  battery  and  frame  carrying  the  disk  were  insulated 
from  the  ground,  and  the  coils  insulated  by  ebonite  supports, 
and  for  definiteness  one  point  of  the  galvanometer  was  con- 
nected to  earth  at  ^.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  error 
from  leakage. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  experiments  the  test  of  perfect    Modo  of 
balance  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  disk,  together  with    Carrying 
the  thermo-electric  force  and  inductive  action  of  the  eurth*s  field,        out 
above  referred  to,  was  absence  of  deflection  of  the  galvanometer    Experi- 
needle  when  the  battery  current  was  reversed.     It  was  not  how-     nients. 
ever  thought  desirable  to  seek  accurate  balance,  but  to  make 
observations  of  the  effect  on   the  galvanometer  reading   of 
reversal  of  the  battery  current  with  a  resistance  R^  very  little 
different  from  that  {R)  needed  for  balance.    After  a  series  of 
readings  had  been  taken,  R^  was  changed  to  R^  whicl^  was  such 
that  the  same  reversal  of  the  current  was  accompanied  by  a 
galvanometer  deflection  of  opposite  sign  to  the  former.     The 
two  series  of  results  gave  R  by  interpolation. 

To  eliminate  progressive  change  in  the  battery  electromotive 
force,  the  observations  for  R^  were  interspersed  with  those  for 
R^.  As  soon  as  each  series  of  results  had  been  obtained  for  one 
direction  of  driving,  the  driving  cord  was  reversed  and  a 
similar  series  of  observations  made. 

Preliminary  trials  proved  that  the  shunt  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  131  was  faulty.    The  pieces  dipping  into  the  cup 
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C  were  moved  from  day  to  day  to  verify  the  contacts,  and  the 
fact  was  overlooked  that  as  the  main  current  also  traversed  C^  a 
small  change  in  the  positions  of  the  contacts  might  make  a  con> 
siderable  difference.  For  any  uncertainty!  even  of  very  small 
absolute  amount,  would  affect  both  a  and  by  which  were  small, 
and  therefore  seriously  ahl(a  +  ^  +  <?). 

The  ari'angement  shown  in  Fig.  133  was  accordingly  adopted. 
Two  cups,  Ay  />,  were  connected  by  two  1  unit  coils,  through 
which  the  main  current  flowed,  while  two  other  mercury  cups, 
By  Cy  received  the  galvanometer  terminals  of  the  disk  circuit. 
C  was  connected  with  Dhy  bl  stout  rod  of  copper.  A  resistance 
box  E  was  placed  as  a  shunt  across  A  to  enable  the  resistance 
of  the  shunt  to  be  adjusted. 


OALV. 


QALV, 
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Two  series  of  results  were  taken  with  the  coils  close  together, 
and  a  third  series  with  the  coils  separated  to  a  position  in  which 
the  disk,  midway  between  them^  was  so  situated  that  the  in- 
duction through  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  independent  of 
variations  of  the  mean  radius  of  the  coils.  That  there  was  such 
a  position  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  for  given  values  of  the 
radius  of  the  disk  and  the  distance  of  the  plane  of  the  disk  from 
the  mean  plane  of  either  coil,  the  induction  is  zero,  both  when  the. 
mean  radius  of  the  coil  is  0  and  when  it  is  infinite.  Hence  there 
was  some  value  of  the  mean  radius  of  the  coils  for  which  the 
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induction  was  a  maximum,  and  at  which  therefore' the  rate  of 
variation  of  if  with  change  of  mean  radius  was  zero. 

For  this  purpose  the  coils  were  separated  by  distance-pieces 
of  proper  size ;  and  to  eliminate  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
of  tlie  mean  planes  relatively  to  the  bobbins,  after  one  set  of 
observations  had  been  completed,  the  bobbins  were  reversed  on 
the  distance-pieces,  and  another  set  of  observations  taken. 

The  dimensions  of  the  coils  are  given  above  (p.  543),  and  the 
distance  of  their  mean  planes  apart  in  the  close  position  wns 
3*275  cms.  In  the  separated  positions  the  distances  apart  of  the 
mean  planes  were  30*681  cms.  and  30*710  cms.  respectively. 

The  diameter  of  the  disk  was  measured  by  callipers,  and  its 
circumference  by  a  steel  tape.  It  was  found  that  the  edge  was 
slightly  conical,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  mean  diameter  at 
the  contact  of  the  brush  was  31*072  cms.  The  other  contact 
was  made  at  the  shaft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  contact 
there  was  2*096  cms. 

The  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  was  calculated  first  by  the 
elliptic  integral  formula  (by  aid  of  the  tables  given  in  the 
Appendix)  for  two  circles  of  radius  equal  to  the  mean  radii  of 
either  coil  and  disk,  and  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  from  that  of  the  disk.  Then  the 
cross-section  of  the  coil  was  taken  into  account  by  the  formula 
of  quadratures  given  above  (p.  403). 

If  a,  a'y  be  put  for  the  radii  of  the  coils  and  disk  respectively, 
and  X  for  the  distance  apart  of  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  and 
of  contact  on  the  disk,  2^  and  U  the  axial  breadth  and  radial 
depth  of  the  coil-:,  and  M{ay  a\  x)  the  result  for  the  two  circles, 
the  results  in  cms.  per  turn  of  wire  were  as  follows  :— 


Dimen- 
sions and 
Distance 
apart  of 

Coils. 
Dimen- 
Bions  of 

Disk. 


Calcula- 
tion of 
Mutual 
Induct- 
ance of 
Coils  and 
Disk. 


a  =  25*760  cms. 
b  =      -948  cm. 


Coils  near  together. 

a'  —  16*536  cms. 
d  =      -955  cm. 


1*637  cm. 


i/  (fl,  a',  x) 

M{a  -\-  dj  a\  x) 

M(a  —  dj  a*,  x) 

M{a,  a\  X  •\'  U) 

M{ay  a',  X  -  b) 


215*4674 
205*1917 
226-9835 
211-7246 
217*5972. 


Adding  to  twice  the  first  of  these  values  the  sum  of  the  others, 
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and  taking  |  of  the  result,  the  average  value  of  M  for  one  turn 
of  wire  was  given  by 

M  =  215-405. 

When  the  coils  were  separated  by  the  insertion  of  distance- 
pieces,  80  that  X  »  15*3472  cms.,  without  change  of  the  other 
data,  the  corresponding  values  found  were 

M{a,a\x)  =  ll0-9240 

M{a  +  d,  fl',  a;)  =  111-2573 

M{a-  dy  a',  x)  «*  1102442 

M{a,  «',  ar  +  3)  =  1045571 

if  (tf,  a',x  -  b^  117-6579 

which  gave  (again  for  one  turn) 

if  =110-926. 

Effect  of       The  effect  of  errors  in  the  measurement  of  a,  a\  and  x  can  be 

Errors  in    estimated  by  the  formula 

Measare- 

Coils.  dM  ^  —-  da  +  ^—  da  +  -:r-  dx, 

da  da'  dx 


conjoined  with 


M  da'^  Mda'"^  M  dx         ' 


which  holds  because  the  expression  for  M  is  homogeneous  in  a, 
a'y  X.    Writing  the  last  equation  in  the  form 

X  +  M  +  v  =  1, 
we  have  for  the  first 

dM      ^  da    .       da'    ,      dx 
M  a  a^  X 

Now  we  may  take  it  that  approximately 

V  _  M{a  +  dy  a',  x)  -  M{a  -  dy  a ,  x)  a 

2d  M' 

and  similarly  for  /i,  v. 
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Tbas  for  tlie  case  of  the  coils  near  together 

X  =  -  1-36,    /x  =  -  -02,    y  =  2-38, 

and  for  that  of  the  separated  coila 

X  =   123,    /i  =  -  -966,    V  =  1-833. 

Thus  in  the  former  case  the  importance  of  an  error  in  the 
estimation  of  a  is  of  rather  more  than  half  the  importance  of  an 
equal  proportional  error  in  x,  while  an  error  in  the  estimation  of 
a'  is  relatively  unimportant.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coils  tlie  importance  of  an  error  in  a  is  diminished  to 
about  1/11  of  its  former  amount,  while  that  of  an  error  in  a'  is 
enhanced.  TUe  numbers  show  that  the  separation  had  been 
carried  rather  beyond  itf>  proper  amount. 

From  the  values  of  M  in  both  cases  had   to  be  subtracted  Deduction 
the  part,  M^^  say,  corresponding  to  the  small  circle  touched  by  forlnduct- 
the  inner  brush.    The  area  of  this  circle  was  Jtr  x  2*096* ;  and    ance  over 
therefore  taking  the  magnetic  force  at  the  centre  of  the  disk  due    Circle  of 
to  unit  current  in  the  coil  of  mean  radius  a  as  a  sufficiently  near    Ij^ternal 
approximation  to  the  average  induction  over  this  circle,  we  get    ^°**^^- 

This  was  equal  to  '836  in  the  first  case,  and  to  '534  in  the  other. 
The  resistances,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
133,  were  the  same  in  all  three  series  of  experiments.  The  coil 
h  was  of  German  silver  and  had  a  resistance  of  A  unit  nearly, 
the  resistance,  a^  between  A  and  D  was  made  up  ot  two  standard 
single  units,  and  7  or  8  B.A.  units  from  the  resistance  box  all  in 
multiple  arc. 

Compari- 
son of 

Absolute 
that  is  the  [10],  [5],  [6],  \_^\  had  to  be  carefully  compared  with      Resist- 
standard  B.A.  units.     The  [6]'s  were  compared  by  comparing  ance  wiih 
first  one  of  them  with  6  units  in  series,  and  then  the  two  [5js  B.A  Unit, 
with  one  another ;  afterwards  the  sum  of  the  two  [5]*s  was  com- 
pared with  the  [10],  the  value  of  which  was  found  by  a  special 
process. 
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Three  German  silver  coils  of  about  3  units  each  wound  on  the 
same  tube,  had  their  ends  arranged  so  that  they  could  by  mer- 
cury cups  be  pat  either  in  multiple  arc  or  in  series,  anda  change 
made  in  a  very  small  interval  of  time  from  one  arrangement  to 
the  oth^^r.  In  multiple  arc  they  were  compared  with  a  standard 
[1],  and  found  to  have  a  resistance  1  +  a.  The  arrangement 
was  now  rapidly  chani^red  to  series,  and  the  resistance  became 
very  nearly  9(1  +  a).  Tlie  standard  unit  was  now  added,  and  the 
resistance  bscanie  10  +  9a.  This  was  compared  with  the  [10], 
the  value  (if  which  was  to  be  found.  If  there  was  a  difference 
ft  tlien  [10]  =  10  +  9a  +  ft 


BATTEBY 


OALU, 
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The  [1/10]  was  determined  as  follows.  Two  standard  units, 
the  [lOJ  and  the  [I/IO],  were  joined  as  shown  in  Fig.  134  as  a 
Whealstone  bridge,  m  which  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
terminals  were,  as  shown,  brought  into  direct  contact  with  those 
of  the  [1/10]  in  the  mercury  cups.  A  resistance  box  containing 
coils  up  to  10000  was  placed  in  multiple  arc  with  one  of  the 
units  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  adjusted  to  balance  with  all 
necessary  accuracy.  The  four  coils  were  so  nearly  in  proportion 
that  a  resistance  of  several  hundred  units  was  required  from  the 
box  to  give  balance,  so  that  the  delicacy  of  the  nrrangement  was 
very  great 

As  a  specimen  of  the  results  showing  the  mode  of  applying  the 
various  corrections  the  table  of  results  given  for  the  second 
series  of  experiments  with  the  coils  near  together  is  here 
reproduced. 
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The  first  series  gave  R  =  -00443407  x  lO^  B.A.  units;  hence 
the  ratio  of  the  B.A.  unit  to  lO^C.O.S.  units  of  resistance  being  x^ 
the  absohite  value  of  i?  was  r  x  -00443407  x  10»  C.S.S.  But  the 
value  of  M  was  M^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil 
(1588),  and  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  =  2  x 
frequency  -5- number  of  teeth  stationary  on  card.  Hence  by  (36) 
for  the  first  series,  since  n  =  128*407/10, 

X  X  -00443407  X  10«  =  12*8407  X  214  669  X  1688 

or  a?  =  -98674. 

The  second  series  gave,  since  for  it  n  =  129*340/16  and 
R  =  -00279167  x  10», 

.  214669  X  1588x129-340  ^ 
*00279157  X  10"  X  16 

In  the  third  series  n  =  129*340/10,  and  R  =  -00229762  X  10», 
so  that  from  it 

110-392  X  1588  X  129*340  ^     g^g^ 

*  ""      -00229762  X  10»  X  10 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  first  two  results,  and  giving  it  the  same 
weight  as  the  last  Lord  Rayleigh  found  as  the  final  result  of  the 
investigation, 

1  B.A.  unit  -  -98677  x  lO^  C.G.S. 

With  the  value  of  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury  in  terms 
of  the  B.A.  unit  found  by  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
this  gives  1  ohm  =  resistance  at  if  G.  of  a  column  of  mercury 
106*214  cms.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross-section. 

A  carefully  planned  and  executed  determination  by  Lorenz's 
method  was  made  in  1891  by  Prof.  J.  V.  Jones,  of  Cardiff,  who 
used  in  the  construction  of  his  apparatus  the  most  accurate 
obtainable  engineering  appliances. 

The  standard  coil  consisted  of  a  single  layer  of  double  silk- 
covered  wire,  *02  inch  in  diameter,  wound  on  a  cylinder  of  brass 
about  10*6  inches  in  radius,  in  a  screw  thread  of  pitch  '026  inch. 
This  cylinder  was  very  carefully  turned,  and  the  screw  thread 
cut  on  an  accurate  Whitworth  lathe,  and  great  care  was  taken 
to  test  the  figure  of  the  cylinder  after  it  was  finished.  It  was 
found  that  the  cross-section  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  being 
circular,  was  always  slightly  oval,  however  many  cuts  were  made 
over  its  surface,  showing  apparently  an  effect  of  internal  stresses. 
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After  the  screw  had  heen  cut  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  was 
determined  for  the  after  placing  of  the  disk  in  the  following 
manner.  The  slide-rest  of  the  lathe  was  made  to  carry  a  V  tool, 
and  a  microscope,  so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  the  point  of  the 
tool  was  seen  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  graduated  plate  in  the 
focal  plane  of  the  eyepiece.  When  the  slide-rest  was  moved 
along  the  bed,  the  toot  passed  inside  the  cylinder  while  the 
microscope  remained  outside.  The  guide-screw  of  the  slide-rest 
(of  pitch  *25  inch)  was  turned  by  a  wheel  9'75  inches  in  radius 
divided  into  360  parts,  and  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wheel  to  1/10  of  a  division.  By  drawing,  then,  a 
generating  line  along  the  cylinder,  and  reading  on  this  wheel 
the  position  of  the  microscope  when  the  ridges  of  the  first  and 
second  threads  on  this  line  were  focussed  in  the  field  of  view, 
then  running  the  microscope  along  the  generating  line,  ana 
tu king  in  like  manner  the  readings  for  the  last  ridge  and  last  ridge 
but  one,  the  reading  for  the  mean  plane  could  be  at  once  found. 
The  mean  of  the  first  two  readings  subtracted  from  the  mean  of 
the  last  two  gave  obviously  the  distance  between  the  first  hollow 
and  the  last,  and  half  the  sum  of  these  two  means  therefore  gave 
the  required  reading.  The  tool  was  then  moved  to  this  position 
by  the  wheel  and  guide-screw,  and  a  cut  made  round  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder  at  the  plane  thus  found. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  first  and  last  hollows  with  this 
generating  line  small  holes  were  bored  radially  through  the  brass 
of  the  cylinder,  and  were  bushed  with  paraffined  ebonite  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  wiie.  The  wire  was  secured  at  one  end 
in  the  hole  there,  and  was  then  laid  on  in  the  screw-thread  by 
the  lathe,  under  uniform  tendon  given  by  a  weighted  pulley. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  were  secured  bv  melted  paraffin  run  into 
the  bushes,  and  blocks  of  ebonite  attached  to  the  cylinder  at  the 
ends  of  the  generating  line,  on  which  the  coil  began  and  ended, 
carried  binding  screws,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  wire  were 
soldered. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  135.  The 
disk  was  insulated  from  the  axle  by  ebonite,  and  was  fixed  co- 
oxially  as  described  be^ow  in  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil.  It  was 
driven  by  an  electromotor  coupled  direct,  and  was  rotated  in 
position  and  ground  true  by  an  emery  wheel  driven  rapidly  by 
an  electromotor.  Its  diameter  was  measured  by  a  Whitworth 
measuring  machine.  This  consisted  of  a  graduated  bed  carrying 
two  headstocks,  one  fixed  the  other  movable,  along  the  bed,  by 
a  guide-screw  turned  by  a  divided  wheel.  The  distances  used 
on  the  bed  were  compared  with  a  standard  scale. 

A  side  view  of  the  coil,  disk,  stroboscopic  cylinder,  &c.  (for 
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explanation  of  reference  letters  see  Fig.  136),  is  given  in  Fig. 
136,  and  an  end  view  showing  the  disk  and  edge-brash,  Q,  in 
Fig.  137. 

The  brush  finally  adopted  for  the  edge  of  the  disk  was  a 
single  wire  perforated  by  a  channel,  through  which  was  supplied 
a  small  stream  of  mercury.    A  piece  of  copper  an  inch  long  was 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  }  inch,  to  meet  another  hole  at  ri^ht  angles, 
which  receivea  the  phosphor  wire  brush.  The  perforation  dnlled 
along  the  wire  of  the  brush  was  connected  with  that  in  the  copper 
piece,  and  an  india-rubber  tube  slipped  over  the  free  end  of  the 
latter  kept  up  a  constant  supply  of  mercury.    This  gave  a  con- 
stantly zresh  surface  for  contact.    The  central  brush  was  fed 
also  with  mercury  but  more  slowly. 
Method  of      The  speed  of  driving  was  measured  by  the  stroboscopic  method 
Measuring  by  observing  one  of  a  set  of  rows  of  teeth,  marked  round  a 
Speed  of    cylinder,  through  slits  in  brass  plates  attached  to  the  prongs  of  a 
Disk,      tuning  fork,  which  vibrated  at  right  angles  to  the  circles  of 
teeth.    The  fork  was  bowed,  not  electrically  maintained :  the 
number  of  turns  per  second  »  was  |^ven  as  in  Lord  Rayleigh's 
experiments  by  n  »  2flNj  where  /  is  the  frequency,  and  N  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  stationary  circle. 

The  pitch  of  the  fork  was  determined  by  driving  the  cylinder; 
keeping  a  row  of  teeth  stationarv,  and  causing  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  lever  to  make  and  break  a  battery  circuit  every 
revolution,  so  that  for  about  half  the  time  of  revolution  the  con- 
tact was  made  and  for  the  other  half  broken.    This  registered 
on  a  telegraph  tape  a  series  of  alternate  dashes  and  spaces,  and 
on  the  same  tape  a  mark  was  made  once  a  second  by  the  labora- 
tory standard  clock.    The  observations  being  continued  over 
three  or  four  minutes,  N  and  n  were  obtained  with  accuracy, 
and  /  was  deduced  by  the  equation  /  =  ^nN, 
Arrange-       The  resistance  used  for  balancing  the  electromotive  force  of 
ment  of    the  disk  was  a  column  of  mercury,  so  that  the  experiment  gave 
Mercury    the  specific  resistance  of  mercury  directly.    The  mercury  was 
Column,    placed  in  a  long  rectangular  trough,  Fig.  138,  carefully  cut,  as 
described  below,  in  paraffin  by  machinery,  and  two  electrodes 
dipped  into  the  mercury  at  some  distance  from  the  ends  of  the 
trough.    One  of  these  electrodes  was  kept  fixed,  the  other  was 
attached  to  the  movable  headstock  of  the  Whitworth  measuring- 
machine,  by  which  its  position  was  altered  by  the  difference  of 
distance  between  the  electrodes  necessary  for  two  different 
speeds  of  the  disk.    Thus  the  difference  only  of  two  distances 
between  the  electrodes  ^and  this  could  be  obtained  with  accu- 
racy) was  used  in  deducmg  the  final  result.   For  if  f}|,  ftj,  be  the 
two  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  disk,  p  the  specific  resistance  of 
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mercury,  A  the  cross-section  of  the  column,  and  I  the  distance 
between  the  two  positions  of  the  electrodes, 

ip  =  lf(iH~iiJ (37) 

The  capillary  depression  at  the  sides  of  the  trough  was  allowed  Elimina- 

for  by  taking  observations  for  two  different  depths  of  mercury  tion  of 

in  the  trough.     For  if  A-4  be  the  change  in  area  produced  by  Y"*^?^" 

increasing  the  depth  from  h  to  h\  v^  n^,  I  the  speeds  of  rotation  ^^^ 

and  difference  of  lengths  of  column  in  the  first  case,  n'|,  n',,  V  q^^l 

those  in  the  second,  then  we  have  by  (37),  assuming  that  the  ]|^]^' 

groove  is  true  and  the  temperature  the  same  in  both  experi-  ^* 
ments, 


A  +  AA 


if  (n^  -  n^y 

I'p 


and  therefore 


or  since  A  A  =  b{h'  -  7<),  where  6  is  the  breadth  of  the  trough 
and  h\  h,  the  two  depths, 

Mb(h'  -  h) 
P^ 1  I     ' (^®) 

The  trough  (shown  in  section  in  Fig.  138)  was  cut  in  paraffin    Prepara- 
wax  melted  in  a  longitudinal  groove  left  in  a  strong  casting  of     tion  of 
iron.    The  wax  was  melted  in  the  groove  and  allowed  to  solidify     Trough 
on  the  surface,  after  which  melted  wax  was  poured  through  a        fo^ 
hole  in  the  crust  to  the  interior  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly   Mercury, 
homogeneous  mass.    A  channel  was  then  cut  and  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  paraffin  to  fill  up  air-holes,  after  which  it  was  recut 
and  scraped  true. 

A  length  of  10  inches  of  the  trough  was  used  in  the  experi- 
mentSf  and  this  was  carefully  calibrated  by  internal  callipers  of 
special  construction. 

Q  Q  2 
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Determin-       The  position  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  was  determined  hy 

atiop  of    placing'  a  spherometer  in  a  fixed  position  over  the  trough  and 

Position  of  screwing  down  the  movable  point  until  contact  was  indicated  by 

Mercury    the  completion  of  a  battery  circuit  through  the  mercury  and 

Surface,    point.    The  division  on  the  head  of  the  micrometer  corresponded 

to  1/5040  inch,  and  the  size  of  the  head  allowed  of  an  estimation 

of  tenths  of  a  division.    Successive  measurements  did  not  differ 

by  more  than  1/20000  of  an  inch  when  the  point  was  kept  clean 

by  being  carefully  wiped  with  filter  paper,  and  sparking  was 

prevented  as  far  as  possible  by  including  a  large  resistance  in 

the  circuit  and  breaking  the  circuit  before  removing  the  point 

from  the  mercury  after  a  reading. 

The  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  was  determined 
by  two  thermometers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  trough.     A  third 
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Observa*    thermometer  was  placed  between  the  prongs  of   the  speed- 
tion  of     measuring  fork.     These  thermometers  were  corrected  by  com- 
Tempera-   parison  at  Kew. 
ture  of         To  prevent  warping  of  the  trough  by  change  of  temperature, 
Column,    jjjjjj  iq  make  as  certain  as  possible  that  the  mercury  in  contact 
*^*         with  the  poorly  conducting  wax  should  be  all  at  one  tempera- 
ture, the  temperature  was  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible  by 
enclosing  the  trough,  Ac.  in  a  wooden  box  covered  with  felt 
paper,   and  protected  round  about  with    felt    curtains.     The 
thermometers  were  read  through  windows  in  the  box  by  lifting 
the  curtain. 

The  galvanometer  used  to  test  for  balance  was  a  Thomson 
reflecting  galvanometer  of  '968  ohm  resistance,  the  needle  of 
which  was  carried  by  a  quartz  fibre  13  inches  long. 
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The  axis  of  rotation  was  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  disk  might  be  in  the  meridian 
and  thus  avoid  any  current  due  to  earth  induction.  When  the 
disk  was  rotated  without  current  in  the  standard  coil  any  dis- 
placement of  the  light  spot  could  be  annulled  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  a  compensating  magnet  on  the  table. 

The  bearings  of  the  disk  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
peifectly  true,  and  were  each  provided  with  a  sight-feed  lubri- 
cator. The  disk  was  adjusted  in  position  in  the  coil  by  arrang- 
ing an  arm  to  fit  upon  the  disk  so  that  a  carefully  scraped  face 
on  the  arm  should  be  a  prolongation  of  the  mean  plane  of  the 
disk.  The  coil  was  then  placed  in  position  so  that  the  outside 
edge  of  this  face  should  travel  round  the  interior  circle  cut  in 
the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  as  already  described. 

The  mercury  trough  was  carefully  levelled  and  adjusted 
parallel  to  the  bed  of  the  measuring  machine.  The  last  adjust- 
ment was  made  by  attaching  to  the  movable  headstock  a  cylinder 
projecting  vertically  downwards  into  the  trough,  running  the 
headstock  from  end  to  end  and  testing  at  the  extremities  the 
distance  from  the  cylinder  to  the  same  side  of  the  groove  by 
pushing  a  wooden  wedge  lightly  between  them.  Further,  by 
making  the  wedge-reading  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
the  headstock  was  adjusted  so  that  when  an  electrode  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  cylinder  it  dipped  into  the  medial  plane  of  the 
mercury  column. 

A  slight  direct  effect  on  the  needle  produced  by  the  current 
was  observed,  and  was  compensated  by  placing  a  coil  of  three 
turns  of  the  battery  wire  close  to  the  needle. 

The  insulation  of  the  wire  of  the  coil  from  the  bobbin  and  of 
the  disk  from  the  axle  were  tested  and  found  satisfactory. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  plan  (p.  583  above)  of  taking  two  sets  of  gal- 
vanometer readings  for  each  equilibrium  position  was  followed. 
One  set  gave  the  change  of  galvanometer  reading  for  reversal  of 
current  when  the  resistance  was  slightly  below  that  required  for 
balance,  the  other  set  the  corresponding  change  when  the  resist- 
ance was  a  little  above  the  proper  current.  To  eliminate  uncer- 
tainties owing  to  variations  of  speed  and  of  the  brush  contacts, 
a  number  of  reversals  were  quickly  taken  for  each  resistance  and 
combined  to  give  a  mean  result.  The  readings  were  taken 
without  waiting  for  the  needle  to  come  to  rest,  but  elongations 
were  observed  which  with  a  previously  determined  damping 
coefficient  enabled  the  pc^sition  of  rest  to  be  calculated. 

The  dimensions  of  the  coil  and  disk,  and  the  calculation  from 
them  of  the  mutual  inductance,  Jf,  are  given  at  p.  314  above.  It 
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only  remains  to  state  the  mode  of  reduction  of  the  observations 
and  the  final  result. 
Reduction  If  pt  and  At  be  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury  and  the  cross- 
of  Results,  section  of  the  column  at  temperature/,  and  p,Ay  the  same  quan- 
tities at  15°*5,  to  which  the  results  were  in  the  first  instance 
reduced,  L  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  in  any  equilibrium 
position,  then 


Tempera-       Now  if  /  be  the  frequency  of  the  fork  at  the  standard  tem- 
ture       perature  15°'5,  and  f^  the  frequency  at    temperature  B,  we 
Corrfcc-     have 

""iV' N~ ' 

where  k{=  -'OOOll)  was  a  temperature  coefficient.    Also 

p,=p{l  +  a(«-16^-6)} 
^,-^{l  +  y(/-I5«-6)}, 

where  a  is  tlie  temperature  ooeflScient  for  tbe  specific  resistance) 
and  y  the  coefficient  cubical  dilatation  of  mercury.    Hence 

„  _2iy{l  +  ^(tf-15°-5)(     Lp{l+aii-16'-b)} 

N  ~  A{l+y(t-lb''-b)\ 

=  :^{l  +  (o-y)(«-15=-5)}, 


or 


where 


If  now  Av  be  the  difference  of  two  values  of  v  for  equilibrium 
positions  separated  by  an  interval  2, 

p  =  2MfAt 
if  i  =  Av/Z. 

Two  observations  were  made  with  the  mercury  at  different 
levels  V  and  h  to  eliminate  error  from  capillarity.  Calling  the 
two  values  of  Av/l  for  these  observations  a*,  s,  and  the  areas  of 
cross-section  of  the  trough  ^',  Ay  we  have,  if  6  be  tbe  mean 
breadth  of  the  trough  over  the  length  used, 

A'-A=b{h'-h), 
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80  that 

,^im{^.^) (39) 

and  from  this  the  ppecific  resiBtance  of  mercury  at  15^'5  was 
calculated. 

The  coefficient  a  was  obtained  from  the  formula 

£t  -  i2o(l  +  -0008649/  +  -000001 12/«)  .    .    .    (40) 

given  by  Mascart,  de  Nervillo,  and  Benoit  for  the  resistance  of 
a  column  of  mercury  at  /®  in  a  glass  tube.    Thus      *    • 

-^16-6  =  ^0  X  1  013676 
and 

i?«-i?oU  +  (a-i3)/} (41) 

where    /9    is    the   coefficient  of   cubical  expansion   of    glass 
(=•000008).    Thus 

(a  -  /3)  X  16-6  =-  -013676, 
or 

a  X  15-6  =  -013799. 

This  gave  the  mean  value  of  a  from  0  to  16°'6  whioh  was  used 
to  obtain  the  specific  resistance  of  mercury  at  0°  from  its  value 
at  16°'6.    The  equation  of  reduction  was  tnus 

P16-6  =  Po  X  1013 (42) 

The  value  of  a  at  15^*5  or  a^^  5  was  obtained  by  calculating 
from  (40)  above 

~  =  Jfo  X  (-0008649  +  -00000224  X  16-5) 
at 

=  J2o  X  -00089962. 
But  by  (41) 

—  =  Rq  (aifi.6  -  p) 

and  therefore 

«i5-6  =  '0009076, 

which  was  used  to  correct  the  experimental  results  for  the  small 
differences  between  16*'-5  and  the  observed  temperatures. 

The  final  result  of  five  sets  of  experiments  gave  Final 

p  =  94067  C.G.S.  Result  of 

'^  Expen- 

as  the  resistance  at  0°  C.  of  a  column  of  mercury  one  square  ments. 

centimetre  in  cross-section  and  one  centimetre  in  length. 
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Realized  According  to  this  result  the  ohm  is  equal  to  the  resistance  at 
Value  of  0°  of  a  column  of  mercury  106'307  centimetres  long  and  one 
Ohm  as     square  millimetre  in  cross-section. 

Column  Joule's  method  is  in  principle  very  simple.  Supposing 
Method  of  a  current  of  strength  7  to  flow  through  a  wire  of 
resistance  B  for  a  time  t,  a  quantity  of  energy  yS^t  is 
spent  in  the  conductor.  This  is  expressed  in  ergs  if  y 
and  JR  are  taken  in  C.Q.S.  units  and  t  in  mean  solar 
seconds  of  time.  If  S  be  the  heat  generated  in  the 
conductor  in  that  time,  then  if  J  be  the  work  equivalent 
of  the  unit  of  heat,  we  have 

y^Bt  =  JR 

and  ^      JH 

yH 

The  absolute  measurement  of  the  current  might  be 
made  with  suflScient  accuracy,  though  it  is  of  very  nearly 
the  same  order  of  diflSculty  as  the  determination  of  the 
ohm;  but  there  are  also  involved  exact  calorimetric 
determinations  which  require  great  care  and  skill. 
Over  and  above  all  these  is  the  determination  of  t/^  with 
an  accuracy  equal  or  superior  to  that  to  which  it  is 
required  to  find  the  ohm,  say  to  1  in  10000.  This 
would  be  a  research  of  difficulty  far  transcending  that 
of  the  measurement  of  absolute  resistance  by  most  other 
methods. 

For  descriptions  of  other  methods,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Wiedemann's  Elektricitdt,  Band  4?,  2*®  Abth. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Prof.  Carey  Foster*  to 
modify  the  method  of  revolving  coil  by  rotating  the 
coil  on  open  circuit  and  applying  to  its  terminals  at 

•  B.A.  Report,  1881. 
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the  instant  when  the  inductive  electromotive  force  is  a      Carey 
maximum  a  difference  of  potential  equal  and  opposite  Modifica- 
to  that  then  existing  at  the  terminals  of  the  coil.    This  J"^^^^  / 
will  not  be  exactly  the  instant  at  which  the  coil  passes  Revolvrng 
through  the  meridian,  as  on  account  of  the  capacity  of      ^^^' 
the  conductors  a  certain  retardation  of  phase  will  exist. 
This  applied  difference  of  potential  may  be  that 
existing  betwe^  the  terminals  of  a  conductor  in  which 
a  current  y  is  flowing.     The  current  is  measured  by  a 
tangent   galvanometer  of  principal  constant   G,  and 
therefore  has  for  absolute  value  S  tan  a/G ;  so  that  the 
applied   difference  of  potential  is  Jiff  ia,n  a/G,    The 
induced  difference  of  potential  has  the  value  Affo) 
only.    Assuming  H  to  be  the  same  for  the  revolving 
coil  and  the  galvanometer,  we  have  therefore 

a* 
li  =s  GAo9  cot  a  =  iirhin'ta  —cot  a, 

if  a  be  the  mean  radius  of  the  revolving  coil,  a'  that  of 
the  galvanometer,  71,  n',  the  numbers  of  turns  in  the  coils. 

Thus  error  of  measurement  of  the  mean  radius  a  is  of 
twice  the  importance  of  equal  proportional  error  in  a'. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the 
elimination  of  self-induction,  as  the  current  is  almost 
zero  at  each  instant.  In  its  practical  use  error  from 
thermo-electric  force  at  the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  from 
mutual  induction  between  the  wire  circuit  and  secondary 
circuits  in  the  ring  currents  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against. 

The  method  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  to 
a  complete  determination  of  absolute  resistance. 
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Table  of        The  following  table  extracted  mainly  from  a  Report  on  the 
Collected    ^Absolute  Resistance  of  Mercury'  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook  {Brit, 
^e«olta»    Jsm.  Report.  1891),  contains  the  principal  results  obtained  since 
1881  :— 


Date. 


Obserrer. 


Method. 


1854       Q.  Wiedenuuin    Earth  Inductor ... 


1887  Rowland      

1887  Kohlrauseh 

882  and  r,,      «.      . 

jg^  Glatebrook  

]890  Woilleameier 

1890  Doncan  and  Wllken 

1890  J.  V.  Jones 


rHean  of  Several  I 
\    Methods | 

Damping  of  Magnet 

Induced  Currenta 

Induced  Currents 
Method  of  Lorenx 
Mean    .. 


■••        ••• 


1884  •H.  F.  Weber... 

—  •H.  F.  Weber... 

1884  •Roitl 

1885  'Himstedt 


•  t         ••• 


««•         ■•• 


•  tB  •••  •• 


1883      "WUd 


1889 


*Dom 


•••         ■• 


«■•        ••• 


••■         •■•         •• 


Method  of  Lorenz 

Induced  Currents 
Rotating  Coil  ... 
Induced  Currents 


i  Dnmpfng  of   a  ^ 
\      Majjnet / 


Majjnet. 

amping 
Magnet. 


i  Damping  of   a  ) 
\      Magnet / 


Value  of 
B.A.  unit 
in  Ohms. 

'98051 
•98677 

-98611 

•98644 

-98660 
•98665 

'98686 
•9S6S4 
'98653 


1SS5     *Lorenz  .. 


•••         ••• 


Yalne  of 

Ohm  in 

Cms.  of 

Mercury. 

106 '24 

106*S1 
106-19 
106-SS 

106*32 

106-32 
106-29 

106'27 
106-34 


106-807 

« 

105-37 
106-16 
105-89 
105*96 

106*03 

100  24 
105-93 


Method  of  Lorenz  — 

It  has  been  decided  (1892)  by  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Electrical 
Stnndards  to  define  the  ohm  for  practical  purposes  as  the  resistance  at  0*  of  a 
uniform  column  of  mercury  veighing  14*4521  gramn  es,  in  a  tube  10€*S  cms.  long. 
Thin  corresi>ond8  to  cross-section  1  sq.  mm.,  and  density  of  mercury  13*5956. 

*  The  absolute  measurements  here  referred  to  were  compared  with  standards  of 
German  silver  by  Siemens  or  Strecker.  The  values  in  mercury  units  of  these 
standards  were  certified  by  the  makers. 


CHAPTER  XI 
COMPARISON  OF  UNITS 

The  experimental  comparison  of  the  ordinary  electro- 
static and  electromagnetic  units  of  an  electrical  quantity 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  electromagnetic  theory  of 
light,  as  it  enables  the  velocity  of  propagation,  accord- 
ing to  that  theory,  of  an  electromagnetic  disturbance  to 
be  determined  numerically,  and  compared  with  the 
observed  velocity  of  light.  To  ^make  clear  how  the  BAtio  of 
ratio  of  the  two  units  of  the  same  quantity  is  related  ^ 
to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves, 
we  shall  use  here  one  or  two  illustrations  due  to  Clerk 
Maxwell,  modifying  however  the  mode  of  applying  them 
in  accordance  with  the  more  general  theory  of  dimen- 
sions adopted  in  Chapter  YIII.  above. 

It  ha»  been  shown  (p.  118)  that  the  electromagnetic  Illustra- 
force  acting  on  an  element  i«  of  a  conductor  carrying  v^i^ity 
a  current  7  in  a  magnetic  field  is  B7  sin  Bds,  if  B  be  the  ^^  Propa- 
magnetic  iDduction  at  the  element,  and  0  the  angle  Electro- 
between  the  element  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  °^®<i<^ 
induction. 

If  the  field  be  produced  by  a  current  7'  on  a  straight      First 
conductor  parallel  to  ds  at  distance  I  from  it,  we  get  by      tion!^ 
integration    of  the    expression  y  sin  O'ds'/r^  (p.    143 
above)  the  etpression  iy'/b  for  the  field  intensity  at  ds 
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due  to  the  current  7',  if  the  conductor  in  which  it  flows 
be  infinitely  long.  Hence,  if  /i  be  the  permeability  of 
the  medium,  the  electromagnetic  force  on  ds  is  2fjLr/y'ds/b  ; 
and  if  the  first  conductor  be  straight  the  force  on  a 
length  J/2  is  fiyy. 

Now  let  the  quantities  of  electricity  yt,  jt,  conveyed 
by  the  currents  in  time  t,  be  used  to  charge  two  spheres 
whose  centres  are  at  a  distance  r  apart  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  radius  of  either.  The  electrostatic 
repulsion  between  the  spheres  would  then  be  yy'fi/Kr^, 
if  K  denote  the  electric  inductive  capacity  of  the 
medium.  If  r  be  chosen  so  that  this  force  is  the  same 
as  the  attraction  between  the  conductors  exerted  on  a 
length  equal  to  half  the  distance  between  them,  we 
have 

,       yy't^ 


or 

(1) 


fiK      t^ 

that  is,  l/\/fiIC  may  be  expressed  as  a  velocity.  This 
is  true  whatever  hypothesis  as  to  dimensions  is  adopted 
for  /A  and  K. 

This  velocity,  moreover,  is  perfectly  definite.  For, 
if  fi/r^  remain  constant,  the  electrostatic  force  of  re- 
pulsion between  the  spheres  will  remain  unchanged, 
while  their  charges  are  increased  at  the  time-rates  7, 7', 

respectively;  and,  therefore,  I/nZ/aAT  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  spheres  must  be  separated  in 
order  that  their  mutual  repulsion  may   then  remain 
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1        equal  to  the  force  of  attraction  on  a  length  of  either  of 
I        the  parallel  conductors  equal  to  half  the  distance  be- 
tween them.     It  has  been  shown,  p.  200  above,  that 

1  JKti  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electromag- 
netic wave  in  an  isotropic  insulating  medium. 

If  now  we  denote  by  t?  the  ratio  of  the  electromag-      unUs 
netic  to  the  electrostatic  unit  of  quantity,  the  charges        of 
on  the  spheres  expressed  in  ordinary  electrostatic  units  consider^ 
are,  if  7,  7',  now  denote  the  ordinary  electromagnetic       f®  * 
measure  of  the  cun-ents,  177,  ^'.     Hence  the  forco 
between  the  two  spheres  is 

where  K^  denotes  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
medium,  defined  in  the  ordinary  way  as  the  ratio  of  the 
electric  inductive  capacity  to  that  of  the  medium  of 
reference  (air  or  vacuum  for  example).  But  if  /i^  denote 
the  ordinary  electromagnetic  value  of  the  permeability 


that  is 


or  by  (1). 


v^  =  y^K.j^, 


^  =  ^ (2) 

If  the  medium  be  air,  for  which  ^,  =  1   /i,,,  =  1,  we 
have 
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or  17  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  in  air. 
Second        The  following  illustration,  also  dae  to  Maxwell,  gives  a  re- 
Illnstra-    markable  physical  meaning  to  the  Telocity  l/^/iA  of  propaga- 
tion.      ^JQn  qI  jiq  electromagnetic  disturbance.    In  the  first  place  it  is 
assumed  that  an  electrified  surface  in  motion  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  current. 

This  assumption  is  justified  by  the  experiments  of  Rowland, 

who  has  found  that  a  statically  electrified  surface  set  into  rapid 

motion  affects  a  magnet  properly  placed  in  its  vicinity,  and  has 

made  measurements  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  produced. 

Repnlrion      Considering  then  a  plane  surface  of  indefinite  extent  electrified 

between    to  a  surface  density  o-  taken  in  any  chosen  system  of  units,  we 

Two  Elec-  have  ua  as  the  measure  of  the  convection  current  across  unit 

trified      breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  if  u  be  the 

Surfaces,    velocity.    Let  now  another  surface  parallel  to  the  first  and  at  a 

distance  b  from  it  be  electrified  to  a  uniform  density  o-',  and 

move  with  velocity  u\  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  former 

case.    A  current  in  this  case  of  strength  uV,  per  unit  of  breadth 

of  the  electrified  surface,  may  be  regarded  as  flowing  parallel  to 

the  former  current. 

The  two  surfaces  will  repel  one  another  electrosfaticallv  and  at- 
tract one  another  electromagnetically.    The  electrostatic  repul- 
sion between  two  elements  of  surface  dS,  dS\  at  distance  r  is 
4rdS,adS'IKr^y  and  integrating .  over  the  first  surface  we  get 
^ao-'dS^/K  for  the  resultant  force  on  an  element  dS*  of  the 
second  surface.     Hence  the  force  over  unit  area  is  ^a-a-'/K. 
Attraction      The  electromagnetic  force  between   the  two  plane  current 
between    sheets  can  be  found  as  follows.     Consider  two  narrow  strips  of 
'^^P       the  two  planes  in  the  direction  of  motion.     Let  dz,  dii^  be  their 
Roving     breadths,  and  ^  the  distance  of  the  second  strip  from  a  plane 
Electnned  coinciding  with  the  first  strip,  and  cutting  the  two  moving  plane 
Surfaces,    gu^f  a^es  at  right  angles.    The  distance  between  the  two  strips  is 
M  Two      /s/^'  +  g^.      The   attraction    between    them  is    iiMvdz.^u'tr^dt'l 
Plane      Jb^  ■{-  /*  per  unit  of  length  of  either.    The  total  attraction. 
Current    F  say,  per  unit  of  length  on  the  strip  of  breadth  dz,  is  at  right 
Sheets,     angles  to  the  planes,  and  can  be  found  by  resolving  the  attrac- 
tion just  found  in  that  direction,  and  integrating  from  r'  =  ~  oo 
to  r'  ■■  +  00 .    Thus 

+  00 


—  flO 


2irfiitu^(ra''dz. 
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Thus  the  electromagnetic  attraction  on  unit  area  of  either 
plane  is  2ir/AUuV<r'. 

If  the  electrostatic  repulsion  he  supposed  to  balance  the 
electromagnetic  attraction  and  u  be  taken  equal  to  u',  we  get 

A 
or 

"'-.i    w 

Thus  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electromagnetic  disturb- 
ance in  the  medium  is  equid  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  two 
electrified  planes  must  move  relatively  to  the  medium  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mutual  force  between  them. 

It  has  been  shown  above  (p.  535)  that  v  may  be    Methods 
obtained  from  the  ratio  of  the  electrostatic  and  electro-  mining  v. 
magnetic  measures  of  any  electric  or  magnetic  quantity. 
It  has  been  found  experimentally  in  at  least  six  of  the 
following  different  ways : — 

I.  By  measuring  electrostatically  and  electromag- 
netically  a  given  quantity  of  electricity. 

II.  By  measuring  electrostatically  and  electromag- 
netically  a  given  difference  of  potential. 

III.  By  comparing  the  value  of  the  electrostatic 
capacity  of  a  given  standard  condenser,  obtained  by 
calculation  from  its  dimensions  and  arrangement,  with 
its  capacity  in  electromagnetic  measure  as  given  by 
experiment. 

IV.  By  comparing  an  electrostatic  capacity,  obtained 
by  calculation  as  in  III.,  with  the  self-inductance  of 
a  coil. 

V.  By  determining  (in  either  system  of  units)  the 
product  CL  of  the  capacity  of  a  given  condenser,  and 
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the  self-inductance  of  a  given  coil,  and  comparing  this 
with  the  product  of  the  electrostatic  value  C^  of  the 
capacity  and  the  electromagnetic  value  X«,  of  the  self- 
inductance.  [The  product  CL  is  the  same  in  both 
systems  of  units.] 

YI.  By  measuring  electrostatically  and  electromag- 
netically  a  given  resistance. 

VII.  By  observation  of  the  period  of  oscillatory  dis- 
charge of  a  condenser  of  known  capacity  (in  electrostatic 
units),  through  a  circuit  of  known  self-inductance. 
Experi-        The  first  attempt  to  determine  v  was  made  by  Weber 
Weber  and  ^>^^  Kohlrausch,  who  employed  method  I.*    A  Leyden 
Kohl-     jj^  ^g^  charged  to  a  potential  measured  electrostatically 
by  means  of  an  electrometer,  and  was  then  discharged 
through  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  which  measured  by 
the  throw  of  the  needle  the  quantity  of  electricity  with 
which  the  jar  was  charged.     This  quantity  was  known 
in  electrostatic  measure  from  the  measured  potential 
and  the  capacity  of  the  jar,  which  was  obtained  by 
comparison  with  that  of  a  sphere  insulated  at  a  distance 
from  other  conductors.     The  value  obtained  for  v  was 
31,074,000,000  cms.  per  second. 

This  determination  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  high 
accuracy,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  unsuitableness  of  a 
condenser  with  a  solid  dielectric  for  exact  experiment. 
The  construction  also  of  absolute  electrometers  for  exact 
work  had  not  then  been  brought  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
excellence  as  has  since  been  reached. 

A   determination  by   this   method    with   the   most 

*  Ahh,  d.  K6nigl  S&4ih8,  Ge9,  d.  Wissens,  1856. 
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refined    appliances    has    since    been    carried  out   by  Rowland's 
Professor  Rowland  at  Baltimore,*  and  of  this  we  give     ments. 
here  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  electrometer  employed  was  an  absolute  instrument  made  Details  of 
on  Thomson's  guard-nng  principle.     The  protected  disk  was     Electro- 
10*18  cms.  in  diameter,  and  was  suspended  in  an  aperture  in  the      meter, 
guard-ring  of  1  mm.  greater  radius. 

The  diameters  of  the  guard-plate  and  attracting-plate  were 
each  330  cms.  The  surfaces  were  all  nickel  plated,  and  worked 
true,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  surfaces  could  be  accu- 
rately found.  The  disk  could  be  adjusted  in  the  plane  of  the 
guard-ring,  and  the  attracting-plate  and  disk  to  parallelism,  to 
J^  mm.  External  action  was  screened  from  the  disks  by  a  case 
oif  sheet  brass. 

The  protected  disk  was  hung  from  one  arm  of  a  sensitive 
balance,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  beam  was  observed  by 
means  of  a  hair  moving  in  fiont  of  a  scale  in  the  manner 
described  above  (Vol.  I.  p.  263). 

In  the  actual  use  of  the  electrometer,  since  the  suspended  disk    Mode  of 
could  not  be  in  stable  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  electro-      Using 
static  attraction,  its  swing  was  limited  to  a  range  of  ^  mm.  on     Electro- 
each  side  of  the  sighted  position ;  and  the  attracting-plate  then      meter, 
placed  at  two  near  positions,  for  one  of  which  the  plate  rose 
above  the  sighted  position,  for  the  other  fell  below  it.  The  mean 
of  these  was  taken  as  the  reading  for  the  position  of  the  attract- 
ing-plate. 

If  d  be  the  distance  of  the  electrometer  plates  apart,  to  the 
weight  on  the  balance,  and  8  the  area  of  the  disk,  we  have  (see 
Vol.  I.  p.  58)  for  the  electrostatic  measure,  F§i  of  the  difference 
of  potential  between  them 

r»  =  ^ (6) 

and  by  a  formula  given  by  Maxwell  f  for  the  effective  area  of  a 
protected  disk  of  radius  A,  in  an  opening  of  radius  jR', 

S^iirj^R'^  +  R^'-ilif^-'E^)  j^^    ...    (6) 

where  a  «  (R'  -  R)  (log  2)/ir  =  -221  {R!  -  R)  nearly. 

♦  PhU.  Mag.    Oct.  1889. 

t  El.  and  Mag,  vol.  i.  Art.  201. 

VOL.  II,  '  R  R 
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Thus  the  working  equation  for  V^  was 


r.  -  17221  i>rJ^\  +  ^-y 


.     .     .     (7) 


Standard 

Con- 
denser. 


Galvano- 
meter. 


Deter- 
mination 
of  Con- 
stant of 
Galvano- 
meter. 


Tlie  standard  condenser  consisted  of  two  concentric  spheres. 
The  spheres  were  very  accurately  constructed,  and  the  inner  was 
hung  concentrically  within  the  outer  by  a  silk  cord  (see  also  p.  629 
below).  Two  balls  of  diflferent  diameters  were  provided  for  use 
as  inner  spheres.  The  electrostatic  capacity  was  obtained  by 
determining  the  diameters  of  the  balls  by  weighing  in  water, 
and  was  50*069  C.G.S.  or  29556  C.G.S.  according  as  the  larger 
or  smaller  inner  sphere  was  used. 

The  galvanometer  used  for  the  discharges  was  a  specially 
constructed  and  carefully  insulated  instrument.  It  had  two 
coils,  each  of  about  5600  turns  of  No.  36  silk-covered  copper 
wire.  These  were  fixed  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  vulcanite. 
The  needle  was  surrounded  by  a  metal  box  to  screen  off  possible 
electrostatic  action  of  the  coils  from  the  needle. 

The  constant  of  this  galvanometer  was  determined  by  com- 
parison with  the  galvanometer  described  above  (p.  547).  The 
constant  of  this  had  been  slightly  altered,  and  was  now  found 
to  be  by  measurement  of  its  coils  1832*24,  by  comparison  with 
an  electrodynamometer  1833*67,  and  by  comparison  with  a  single 
circle  (p.  548)  1832*56,  giving  a  mean  of  1832*82  instead  of 
1833*19  as  before.  The  ratio  of  the  constant  of  the  new  gal- 
vanometer to  this  was  found  to  be  10*4141,  so  that  for  the 
ballistic  galvanometer  used 

Q  =  19087, 

including  the  factor  for  the  number  of  turns. 
Deter-         An  absolute  electrodynamometer  on  Helmholtz*s  double-coil 
mi  nation    principle,  similar  to  that  described  at  p.  365  above,  was  used  to 
of  ^at    find  the  directive  force  H  at  the  ballistic  galvanometer,  at  any 
Ballistic   instant  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  so  as  to  eliminate 
Galvano-    magnetic  changes    which  were  continually  going   on  in  the 
meter     building  used  for  the  investigation  ;  changes  which  were  all  the 
more  important  as  R  was  only  about  \  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  earth's  field  at  the  place.    The  suspension  of  the 
instrument  was  a  bifilar  one,  and  it  was  found  that  no  correction 
was  necessary  for  the  torsion  of  the  wire. 

It  follows  from  (10),  p.  368  above,  that  if  <;  be  a  constant  de- 
pending on  the  coils,  and  the  electrodynamometer  be  set  up  so 
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til  at  H  does  not  affect  it,  or  readings  be  taken  so  us  to  eliminate 
itf  and  the  same  current  pass  through  both  coils^  we  may  write 

y  =  cV?N^8in/3,       (8) 

where  Fxs  the  coefBcient  of  sin/3,  in  the  couple  applied  by  the  by  Em- 

bifilar,  /3  being  the  angle  through  which  the  suspension  head  is  ployment 

turned  to  bring  the  suspended  coil  back  to  parallelism  with  the  ^^  ^\^(i' 

fixed  coil.     But  it  is  clear  that,  if  ndt^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  .  *^* 

of  the  coil,   by  the  theory  of   simple  harmonic  motion   we  ^7^*™^" 

have  /9f//3  =  -  4ir»/r',  and  p=^-  F  sin  pjmlt^,  so  that 

Thus,  including  29r  in  the  constant  <;,  we  have 

y=^J^Vg-irs     , (9) 

for  the  electrodynamometer. 

The  yalue  of  e  was  calculated  from  the  particulars  of  the 
coils  which  were 

Large  Colls.  Sospended  Coils.          Constant 

.  Mean  radius 13*741  cms.  2*760  cms.            of  Elec- 

Mean  distance 13786    „  2-707    „               ,  *'<>• 

Radial  depth -84    „  -41     „               dyuamo- 

Axial  width -86    „  -38    „                ™®*«^- 

No.  of  turns 240  126 

From  which  by  (10)  p.  368  above,  and  the  values  of  (r^,  ^i,  given 
at  p.  269 

e  =  -012914.* 

To  verify  this  constant  a  circle  80  cms.  in  diameter  was  made 
and  used  as  the  coil  of  a  tangent  galvanometer.  The  ballistic 
galvanometer  was  set  up  so  that  its  needle  was  at  the  centre  of 
this  circle,  and  acted,  when  required,  as  the  suspended  needle  of 
the  tangent  galvanometer  of  which  the  circle  was  the  coil.  The 
current  from  the  electrodynamometer  was  passed  through  the 
circle,  and  the  horizontal  field  intensity  H  deduced  from  the 


•  This  is  doable  the  value  given  by  Prof.  Rowland  in  his  paper. 
The  fall  period  of  vibration  appears  in  equation  (7),  whereas  Ftof. 
Rowland  used  the  half  period. 

R  R  2 
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galvanometer  deflection  and  the  current  as  given  by  the  electro- 
dynamometer.  The  value  of  H  was  found  also  by  the  magnetic 
method,  and  the  two  results  were  found  to  differ  bv  only  about 
1  in  1000.  Thus  the  tangent  galvanometer  gave  ]^(;= '006451, 
and  the  mean  '006454  of  this  and  the  former  result  was  used. 

The  moment  of  inertia  nd[^  was  found  by  placing  weights  at 
different  distances  along  a  tube  passed  through  the  centre  of  the 
suspended  coi],  and  observing  the  period  of  free  swing  of  the 
coil.    It  was  thus  found  that  vde^  =  826*6  in  gramme-centimetre 
units. 
Method        ^^^  value  of  E  at  the  needle  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer 
of  Deter-   was  found,  when  required,  by  sending  the  same  current  through 
mining  H,  the  dynamometer  and  the  galvanometer,  observing  the  deflec- 
tions in  the  two  cases,  calculating  the  value  of  the  current  from 
the  deflection  from  the  former,  and  hence  deducing  H  by  the 
tangent  galvanometer  formula. 
Method  of      The  condenser  was  charged  by  being  connected  to  a  large 
Experi-     charged  battery  of  Leyden  jars.    This  battery  was  kept  con- 
monting.    nected  to  the  electrometer.    The  potential  reading  was  first 
observed,  then  the  battery  connected  to  the  condenser  for  an 
instant,  after  which  the  condenser  was  disconnected  from  the 
Leyden  jar  battery  and  discharged  through  the  ballistic  galvano- 
lueter.    This  was  repeated  1,  2,  3, 4,  or  5  times  in  succession,  so 
that  the  galvanometer  received  that  number  of  very  nearly  equal 
impulses  in  the  same  direction  before  it  had  moved  far  from  the 
position  of  rest.    The  reading  of  the  position  of  the  electro- 
meter attracting  disk  was  again  taken  after  the  series  of  impulses, 
on  disconnection  of  the  battery  from  the  condenser,  and  was 
slightly  less  than  before  of  course.    Corrections  for  the  dis- 
placements of  the  needle  from  zero  at  the  times  of  the  successive 
impulses  were  calculated  and  applied. 

The  mean  of  the  electrometer  readings  before  and  after  a 
single  discharge  was,  with  a  correction,  taken  as  the  potential  of 
that  discharge.  This  correction  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
first  reading  was  higher  than  that  for  the  potential  of  discharge 
by  a  certain  small  amount  depending  on  the  capacities  of  the 
battery  of  jars  and  the  condenser.  It  was  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  mean  reading  d  of  distance  between  the  plates  by  a 
factor  1  —  *0013,  when  the  larger  sphere  was  used  in  the  con- 
denser, and  by  the  factor  1  -  *0008  when  the  smaller  sphere 
was  used.    The  other  series  were  similarly  corrected. 

A  correction  was  applied  for  the  time  occupied  in  producing 
the  series  of  impulses.  This  was  calculated  approximately  on 
the  supposition  that  the  time  between  one  impulse  and  the  next 
was  i  of  a  second,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  altered 
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position  of  the  magnet  relatively  to  the  coil  or  the  induced  Correc- 

magnetisui   of  the  needle.    The  inclination,  however,  of  the  ^jo?  ^^^ 

magnet  to  the  plane  of  the  coil  would  cause  the  impulsive  ?j 

couple  on  the  needle  to   be  less  for  impulses  later  than  the  ^p^^Y^ed 

first,  while  the  induced  magnetization  of  the  needle  brought  DuJLgr^J^ 

about  by  the  same  inclination  would  have  an  opposite  effect,  j^ggdie 
Prof.  Rowland  came  to  the  conclusion  by  experiment  that  no 
sensible  error  from  neglect  of  these  refinements  of  correction 
could  result 

The  principal  equations  used  in  reducing  the  results  were  (7)  Reduc- 

above,  and  others  obtained  as  follows  : —  tion  of 

First,  the  ballistic  galvanometer  equation  for  the  quantity,  Q  Rosults. 
(in  electromagnetic  units),  of  electricity  discharged,  is 

«  =  ^(l  +  iX)8iiiitf (10) 

where  3  is  the  ballistic  deflection,  corrected  for  everything 
except  damping. 

But  if  Ct  be  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  electrostatic 
units,  and  N  the  number  of  discharges^ 

Q^N^ (11) 

V 

Also  H  was  obtained  from  the  constant  current  measured  by 
the  dynamometer  while  it  flowed  round  the  80  cms.  circle,  at  the 
centre  of  which  the  ballistic  galvanometer  needle  was  situated. 
Thus  denoting  by  <f>  the  deflection  of  the  needle  produced  by  the 
constant  current,  by  r  the  radius  of  the  large  circle,  and  by  6  the 
distance  of  its  plane  from  the  centre  of  the  ballistic  needle,  we 
have  by  (9)  and  the  elementary  theory  of  the  tangent  galvano- 
meter 


so  that 


i^_  2frr*g  >/vik^  sin  /3  ^^ox 

"r(r»  +  A2)itan<^ ^    ^ 


Using  this  in  (10),  equating  to  (11),  and  solving  for  v  we 
find 

v=  .  — ' .       •       •       .       (lo) 

r«c  VmA;'^  sin  i3  (I  +  JX)  sin  i^ 
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where  Ft  is  given  bj  (7),  and  C«  by  the  dimensions  of  the 

condenser. 
Dedac-  The  approximate  equation 

tion  of 

IS^el"  28initf=a(l-j5) (14) 

tions  from 
BeadiDgs. 

was  used  to  find  the  value  of  sin  \B  from  the  observed  deflection 
d  and  the  scale  distance  D,  This  approximation  is  easily  obtained 
as  follows :  since 

d/D  »  tan  '2B  =  2  sin  ^  cos  ^/(l  -  2  Bva^G), 

or 

.    .     ,  dl-2sin*^ 
am^«l—    ,         —  « 

^Vl-sin«^ 

Putting  sin^a^d/i)  on  the  right  the  equation  becomes 
approximately 


or 


sin^  ^6 


In  the  last  factor  on  the  right  which  is  not  very  different  from 
unity  sin^^  may  be  put  equal  to  d/4i>.  The  equation  then 
becomes 

The  value  of  tan  <f>  was  calculated,  by  successive  approxi- 
mation from  the  value  of  tan  2<^  given  by  d|  and  the  distance  Di 
of  the  scale  from  the  mirror,  so  that 


.    .    .    .    (16) 
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The  following  are  the  results  obtained  :• 


Number  of 
Dischaigw. 

Mean  result  in  cms. 
per  second. 

Number  of  results 

of  irbich 
mean  was  taken. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

298-80  X  10« 
298-48x108 
297-26  X  108 
29715  X 108 
296-69x108 

9 
5 

0 

5 
5 

To  these  were  given  weights  inversely  as  the  number  of  dis-       Final 
charges,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  which  was  given  twice    Besolts. 
the  weight  of  the  second,  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of 
observations.  Thus  the  final  result  obtained  was  v»2'98l5xl0^i^ 
in  cms.  per  second. 

Determinations  by  method  II.  wliich  is  due  to  Lord 
Kelvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson)  have  been  made  by  Lord 
Kelvin  himself,*  Mr.  D.  McKichan,"|"  F.  Exner,J  and 
Mr.  R.  Shida.§ 

A  current  is  made  to  flow  through  a  coil  the  absolute  Lord^ 
value  B  of  the  resistance  of  which  is  known,  and  the  Method! 
current  is  measured  electromagnetically  by  an  absolute 
current-meter,  while  the  diflFerence  of  potential  between 
the  extremities  of  the  coil  is  measured  by  an  absolute 
electrometer.  If  V  be  the  difference  of  potential  in 
electrostatic  measure,  the  work  done  in  the  passage  of 
one  electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  is  V.  But  one 
electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  is   l/v  of  an  electro- 

♦  Phil  Trans,  R,S.  1868, 
t  Ihid.  1879. 
\   Wien,  Ber.  86,  1882. 
§  PhU.  Mag.  10,  1880. 
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magnetic  unit ;  and  if  7  be  the  measured  current,  the 
time  t  taken  for  a  quantity  1/v  of  electricity  to  pass  is 
l/vy.  Hence  the  work  done  in  the  conductor  or  y^Iit 
is  yR/v.     Thus 

^  =  -^ (16) 

The  result  therefore  involves  the  absolute  value  of  a 

resistance  JS  in  electromagnetic  units.     Now  in   the 

earlier  experiments  by  this  method  the  resistance  of  a 

conductor  was  not  known  with  accuracy,  and  the  results 

are  unreliable,  unless  some  means  exists  of  converting 

the  values  of  B  which  were  used. 

ReaultB.        Lord  Kelvin's  first  result  (corrected  for  the  value  of 

the   B.A.   unit)   was   2*808  x  10^®    cms.    per    second, 

Mr.  D.  McKichan s  2896  x  10^®  cms.  per  second. 

Shida's         Shida's   determination   was    made   later  and    gave 

ments.     V  =  2'955  X  10^®  cms.  per  second.     The  difiference  of 

potential  at  the  terminals  of  a  battery  of  large  tray 

Daniell  cells  was  measured  by  a  Thomson's  absolute 

electrometer,   while   the   current   maintained   by   the 

battery  through  a  tangent  galvanometer  was  measured. 

In  reducing  his  refiults  Mr.  Shida  multiplied  both  numerator 
and  denominator  of  (16)  by  the  factor  {R  +  r)/R,  where  r  was 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  and  connections.  On  this  account 
the  accuracy  of  the  result  was  mistakenly  called  in  question. 
For  though  the  factor  R+r  was  of  uncertain  value,  its  introduc- 
tion in  both  numerator  and  denominator  could  in  no  way  affect 
the  value  of  the  ratio  yR/V,  The  real  ground  for  uncertainty 
lay  in  the  construction  of  the  tangent  galvanometer,  which  could 
barely  work  up  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required. 

A  measurement  of  v  was  made  by  this  method  again  in  1889 
by  Lord  Kelvin,  who  used  an  improved  absolute  electrometer  of 
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his  own  invention ;  but  the  details  of  the  investigation  do  not       Lord 

seem  yet  to  have  been  published.    The  result  obtained  was  Kelvin's 

later 
V  =  3*004  X  10*®  cms.  per  second.  Experi- 

Exner's  result  obtained  by  a  modification  of  this  method  was 
with  the  value  '941  ohm  for  one  Siemens'  unit,  2*92  x  10^  cms. 
per  second. 

Another  form  of  this  method  has  been  given  by 
Maxwell,*  and  used  by  him  in  a  determination  of  v.  Method. 
The  electromagnetic  repulsion  between  two  parallel 
coils  produced  by  the  same  current  flowing  in  opposite 
directions  through  them,  was  balanced  by  the  attraction 
between  two  disks  to  the  backs  of  which  the  coils  were 
attached,  and  between  which  a  difference  of  potential 
was  produced  by  another  current  the  ratio  of  which  to 
the  former  current  was  known.  One  of  the  disks  was 
the  protected  disk  of  a  Thomson's  guard-ring  condenser, 
and  to  the  back  of  this  one  of  the  coils  was  attached 
directly :  the  other  coil  was  carefully  insulated  from  the 
attracting  disk  by  a  plate  of  glass  and  a  layer  of 
insulating  material. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  139,  and  shortly  described  in 
the  list  of  references  attached.  The  small  disk  (diameter  four 
inches)  and  attached  coil  were  carried  at  one  end  of  a  torsion 
balance  suspended  by  a  No.  20  copper  wire  from  a  graduated 
torsion  head  movable  by  a  tangent  screw.  The  disk  and  coil 
were  protected  bv  a  cylindrical  brass  box  7  inches  in  diameter, 
one  end  of  which  formed  the  guard-ring.  The  disk  carried  on 
the  side  towards  the  interior  of  the  box  a  glass  scale  divided  to 
Y^  of  an  inch,  which  was  viewed  by  a  reading  microscope  fixed 
on  the  outside  of  the  box. 

To  eliminate  the  turning  couple  due  to  the  earth's  field  a  coil 
was  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  balance,  and  connected  with 
the  first  coil  in  such  a  way  that  the  current  flowed  through  the 
coils  in  opposite  directions. 

♦  Phil  Trails,  R,S.  158  (1868),  or  Rap,  of  Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  125. 
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The  attractiDg  disk  (which  was  6  inches  in  diameter)  was,  with 
its  attached  coil,  on  a  slide  worked  by  a  micrometer  so  tliat  the 
distance  of  the  disks  could  be  varied  and  measured.  The  plane 
of  this  disk  was  adjusted  parallel  to  the  guard-ring,  which  was 
placed  exactly  vertical  by  means  of  adjusting  screws. 


EartJi 


Fiti.  1S9. 


A.   SuBpended  disk  and  coil. 

Jl.  Counterjpoise  disk  and  coiL 

C.    Fixed  disk  and  coiL 

Bi.  Great  battery. 

B^  Small  battery. 

<3i.  First  coil  nf  Oalvanometer. 

O^.  Socnni  coil  of  Oalvanometer. 

R.    Great  resistance. 

T.   Torsion  head  and  tangent  screw. 


jr. 

G, 
Cl. 

V. 

•n- 

yi-T'a- 


Double  key. 
Gradnated  glass  scale. 
Electrode  of  fixed  disk. 
Current  through  the  three  colls 

and  ^2. 
Current  through  R. 
Current  through  Gx. 
Current  ttirough  5. 


Adjust- 
ment of 
Appa- 
ratus. 


The  graduations  of  the  glass  scale  and  the  micrometer  were 
compared  by  pressing  the  suspended  disk  forward  by  a  light 
spring  against  the  large  disk,  and  then  working  the  screw  so  as 
to  send  the  small  disk  back  towards  the  plane  of  the  guard-ring, 
while  readings  of  the  micrometer  were-  t&ken  for  successive 


i 
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divisions  of  the  glass  scale.  This  motion  was  quite  regular  until 
the  large  disk  came  into  contact  with  the  guard-ring  at  one 
point.  It  was  found  then  that  a  motion  of  about  ^^^  of  an  inch 
sufficed  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  guard-ring  into  contact  witli 
the  large  disk. 

When  the  small  disk  had  thus  been  brought  into  the  plane  of    Adjust 
the  guard-ring,  the  reading  microscope    had    its    cross- wires    ment  of 
focussed  on  a  known  division  of  the  glass-scale,  and  two  pieces     Guard- 
of  silvered  glass  were  fixed,  one  to  the  back  of  tlie  guard-ring,    "^K  ^^^ 
the  other  to  the  back  of  the  suspended  disk,  so  that  when  the     ^^^^  ^^ 
disk  and  guard-ring  were  in  one  plane  those  mirrors  were  also,     Coplan- 
and  gave  a  continuous  image  of  objects  in  front  of  them.    This      ^^^ty. 
arrangement  gave  a  test  of  coplanarity  of  the  surfaces  to  j^^ 
of  an  inch. 

The  torsion  wire,  which  was  of  soft  copper  stretched  to  straight- 
nesB,  seemed  in  great  measure  free  from  imperfectness  of 
elasticity.  The  torsion  balance  could  be  adjusted  by  moving 
the  supporting  pillar,  which  could  be  adjusted  and  clamped  in 
position  by  screws  at  its  base.  The  balance  itself  could  be  raised 
or  lowered,  turned  about  any  horizontal  axis  by  sliding  weights 
attached  to  it,  and  about  the  axis  of  suspension  by  the  torsion 
head. 

A  large  battery,  the  property  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  containing  2600    Arrange- 
cells  charged  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  was  used  to  electrify    ment  of 
the  disks.     One  terminal  of  tlie  battery  was  connected  through  a    Currents, 
key  with  the  large  disk,  the  other  witli  the  case  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  circuit  between  was  composed  of  a  large  resist- 
ance of  over  a  megohm,  in  series  with  one  (hereafter  called  the 
first)  coil  of  a  standard  galvanometer  shunted  by  a  coil  of  resist- 
ance S. 

A  current  was  sent  from  another  battery  through  a  second  coil 
of  the  tangent  galvanometer  (in  the  direction  opposed  to  the 
other  coil),  through  the  coil  behind  the  large  disk,  and  thence  to 
the  suspended  coils  by  the  suspension  wires.  A  common  con- 
nection was  given  to  earth,  the  case,  and  the  other  electrode  of 
the  battery,  by  a  copper  wire  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the 
torsion  balance,  and  dipping  into  a  mercury  cup. 

When  the  suspended  disk  was  at  rest  at  zero  the  battery  con-    Mode  of 
tacts  were  made  simultaneously,  and,  according  as  the  suspended     £zperi- 
disk  was  attracted  or  repelled,  the  other  was  moved  farther  from    menting. 
or  nearer  to  the  suspended  one.    It  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  instability  of  the  small  disk,  when  at  the  zero  position  under 
the  action  of  the  electric  forces,  to  work  the  micrometer  disk 
gradually  up  by  successive  trials  from  a  distance  initially  too 
great,  making  contacts  as  zero  was  approached,  so  as  if  possible 
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to  bring  the  suspended  disk  to  rest  under  the  action  of  the 
opposing  forces  due  to  the  disks  and  coils.     An  observer  at  the 
galvanometer  altered  the  shunt  Sy  while  the  contacts  were  being 
made,  so  as  to  bring  the  needle  to  zero. 
Compari-       To  compare  the  magnetic  effects  produced  by  the  two  galva- 
8on  of     nometer  coils  at  the  needle,  a  current  was  sent  through  the 
Coils  of    second  coil  of  the  galvanometer,  then  through  a  divided  circuit, 
Galvano-  consisting  of  a  resistance  of  31  B.  A.  units  placed  across  a  branch 
meter,      made  up  of  the  first  coil  of  the  galvanometer  and  an  added  re- 
sistance S\    The  latter  resistance  was  varied  until  the  effects  on 
the  needle  balanced  one  another. 
Theory  of      If  F  denote  in  electrostatic  units  the  difference  of  potential 
Method,    between  the  disks,  a  the  radius  of  the  small  one,  and  b  their 
distance  apart,  the  attraction  between  them  was,  clearly, 

2b4t7r6  8        b^ 

The  repulsion  between  the  two  coils  is  y^dMjdx^  if  y  be  the 
current  in  each,  x  the  distance  apart  of  their  mean  planes,  and 
M  their  mutual  inductance.     Thus  we  have 

I'^^'-f <■" 

But  the  difference  of  potential,  V,  between  the  disks  is  pro- 
duced by  the  large  battery,  which  sends  a  current  y^  through  the 
resistance  A,  and  a  current  yiS/{G  +  5),(=y',  say),  through  the 
first  coil  of  the  galvanometer,  if  O  denote  the  resistance  of  that 
coil.  Hence  if  E  be  the  electromagnetic  measure  of  this  difference 
of  potential 

^'i^+^h^ <»») 

Again  if  /i,  F^^  be  the  magnetic  forces  produced  at  the  needle 
by  unit  current  in  the  two  coils,  we  have  F^y'  ■■  /jy,  or 
^lYi'^K^  +  'S)  =  F^y.  But  if  in  the  comparison  of  the  magnetic 
forces  which  was  made  y«,  y^  denote  the  currents  in  the  two 
coils,  Fiy'i  =  F^y'i,  and  oy  the  arrangement  of  the  circuits 
{O  +  JS')y\  =  31  (y'j.  -  y\),  so  that  F^F^  =  31/(<9  +  S'  +  31). 
This  substituted  in  tlie  former  equation  gives 

a  +  S         31 


JS      G  +  JS  +  31 
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and  (18)  becomeB,  with  this  value  of  y^ 


^.(il  +  R+a)- 


31 


+  1^+31 


(19) 


But  if  ym,  y§,  denote  the  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic 
values  of  the  same  current,  Eym  =  Fyt  since  they  denote  the 
same  rate  of  working :  and  we  have  vyn  =  y*.  Hence  F  =  E/v, 
Substituting  this  value  of  Fn  in  (17)  with  that  of  E  given  by 
(19),  and  solving  for  v,  we  get 


V  = 


2 


i5(f +  -  +  «)» 


31 


+  y  +  31  d 


^    ax 


=  .    (20) 


Final 
Result. 


The  value  of  dMjdx  given  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals  at 
p.  402  above  was  used  in  the  calculation  of  v  by  this  formula. 
The  numbers  of  turns  in  the  coils  were  144  and  121,  and  their 
mean  radius  was  1*934  inch. 

The  mean  of  17  experiments  gave 

V  s  2-8798  X  l^^i  in  cms.  per  second, 

on  the  assumption  that  1  B.A.  unit  was  10*  C.G.S.  The  corrected 
result  is 

V  =  2*841  X  10*®,  in  cms.  per  second, 

if  1  B.A.  unit  be  taken  as  -98674  ohm. 

Method  III.  has  been  used  by  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,      Third 
J.  J.  Thomson,  £.  B.  Rosa,  and  others.  Method  of 

If  Cm  be  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  electromagnetic      Pfter- 
units  determined  by  any  process,  and  ft  its  capacity  in  electro-  n^iJ^ing  * 
static  units  as  given  by  measurement,  then  if  Qm  and  Q«  denote 
the  electromagnetic  and  electrostatic  values  of  the  same  charge, 
we  have  Q^n/Cm'=Q^t/Ct,  since  each  denotes  the  same  quantity 
of  electric  energy.    Thus 


c. 


9^ 


=  ?• 


or 


V 


(21) 
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Ayrton 

and 
Perry's 
Experi- 
ments. 


The  arrangement  of  Ayrton  and  Perry's  apparatus  *  is  shown 
in  Fig.  140.  The  attracting  plate  P  of  a  guard-ring  condenser 
was  connected  to  a  key  JT,  by  which  it  would  be  put  in  contact 
with  either  terminal,  A  or  B,  of  a  resistance  of  about  10000 
ohms.  Unless  the  key  was  depressed  it  was  kept  in  contact 
with  B  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  resistance  was  in  circuit 
with  a  battery  of  382  Danieirs  cells,  and  the  point  £  was  con- 
nected with  the  earth  and  with  the  guard-ring  as  shown.  A  fork 
turning  round  a  pivot  was  used  to  connect  the  guard-ring  to  the 
projecting  electrode  of  the  protected  disk,  or  the  latter  to  earth 
through  the  galvanometer  G, 


Arrange- 
ment of 
Appa- 
ratus. 


Fio.  140. 

The  protected  disk,  D,  of  the  condenser  was  a  square  of  area  of 
132514  sq.  cms.,  and  was  separated  from  the  guard-ring  by  a 
gap  2*6  mm.  wide.  The  distance  between  the  plates  was  '7728 
cm.  The  plates  were  supported  on  well  paraffined  levelling 
screws  of  ebonite,  and  were  strengthened  by  diagonal  ribs  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  plate  P,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
disk  D. 


Joum,  Soe,  Tel  Eng,  1879. 
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The  ^galvanometer  was  a  TbomBon'B  astatic  instrument  of 
about  20  ohms  resistance.  The  ordinary  needles  were  however 
replaced  1)y  small  spheres  each  built  up  of  a  number  of  tiny 
magnets  having  their  like  poles  all  turned  the  same  way,  the 
spheres  being  completed  with  pieces  of  lead.  The  period  T  of 
the  needle  was  39*5  seconds,  and  its  logarithmic  decrement 
•1666. 

The  mode  of  operating  was  as  follows.     The  key   K  was    Mode  of 
depressed,  and  the  plate  P  thereby  connected  to  ^ ;  at  the  same     Experi- 
time  the  electrode  «  was  connected  to  /.    Thus  the  condenser   menting. 
was  charged  to  the  difference  of  potential  existing  between  A 
and  B,     Then  the  contact  was  broken  between  e  and /^  and  the 
key  released  so  as  to  make  contact  between  P  and  B.    This 
connected  P  and  the  guard-ring  to  earth  while  D  was  left  in- 
sulated.   The  electrode  «  was  then  connected  to  g  by  the  fork, 
and  discharged  the  disk  L  through  the  galvanometer,  the  reading 
of  which  was  observed. 

The  difference  of  potential  ^  given  by  the  battery  between  A  Theory  of 
and  B  was  measured  in  the  following  manner.  A  very  high  Method, 
resistance  R  was  put  in  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer,  and  its 
terminals  were  then  connected  to  A  and  another  point  C  in  AB^ 
enclosing  between  them  a  known  fraction  h  of  the  whole  resist- 
ance. The  difference  of  potential  between  A  and  G  was  thus 
kE,  The  galvanometer  was  shunted  through  a  resistance  S^  so 
that  0  being  the  resistance  of  the  coil  a  current  JcES/{R{G  +  S) 
+  GS\  was  sent  through  the  instrument  The  deflection  thus 
produced  was  observed. 

Now  if  3  and  a  denote  the  angular  deflections  given  by  the 
transient  and  the  steady  current  respectively,  and  Cm  the 
capacity  in  electro-magnetic  units  of  the  protected  disk  Z>,  we 
have  by  the  ballistic  and  tangent  galvanometer  formnle 

CmE ^T  sinjl^ 


kESI{R(G  +  S)+  GS]      T  tan  a' 
or 

Cm,  =  ^  ^^  sinj^ 

Z  RiG-j-  S)  +  GS  tana' 

Thus  Ci  denoting  the  calculated  capacity  we  find 

«2  «  ^*  ^r""  ^(^+^+  0^  tana  ,-^. 
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Final  Three  series  of  ezperiments  were  made  consisting  of  39,  41, 

Resulte.-    and  18  discharges  for  T,  26-3,  39*6,  42-2  seconds  respectively. 
The  mean  result  obtained  was 


• 
r 


V  =  2*98  X  lO^*  in  cms.  per  second. 

This  however  must  be  corrected  for  the  value  of  the  B.A. 
unit,  and  becomes 

V  =  2-955  X  10^*^  in  cms.  per  second. 

Elemen«  This  method  was  used  by  Klemencic*  with  the  modification 

cic's  that  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges  was  sent  through  the 

Experi-  galvanometer  so  that  a  constant  deflection  was  produced.    The 

ments.  mean  result  of  two  different  researches  by  this  method  was 

r  =  3041  X  lOW 
in  cms.  per  second. 
Similar  experiments  by  Stoletow  f  gave 

>  2-98  X  10^ 
^  <  3-00  X  lOW 
in  cms.  per  second. 

Maxwell's      The  following  form  of  the  method,  due  to  Maxwell,^ 
Fonn  of    ^^  ^^®  advantage  over  that  just  described  of  being  a 
Method    null  method,  and  therefore  of  not  requiring  any  correc- 
tion for  torsion,  damping,  &c.,  while  it  shares  with  the 
former  the  advantage  of  involving  the  square  root  only 

of  JCtjCmt  and  therefore  only  half  of  any  error  made 
in  determining  C^  or  G^  A  Wheatstone  bridge  (Fig. 
141)  has  a  gap  in  one  of  the  arms  at  p,  j,  and  a  contact 
piece  or  tongue,  u,  is  made  to  vibrate  across  the  gap  so 
as  to  connect  one  plate  of  a  condenser  alternately  to  p 
and  to  J,  while  the  other  plate  is  kept  permanently  in 
contact  with  the  point  G.    The  resistances  of  the  wires 

•   Wien,  Ber.  83,  1881. 

t  Soc,  Franc,  de  Phys,  Nov.  4,  1881. 

I  EL  and  Mag.  voL  il  arts.  775,  776. 
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C^,  qB  are  made  inappreciable,  so  that  the  plates  of 
the  condenser  are  alternately  brought  to  the  same 
potential,  and  charged  to  the  potential  existing  between 
C  and  B. 

A  succession  of  transient  currents  are  thus  produced 
in  the  same  direction  through  the  galvanometer,  and  if 
P,  Qy  S  are  properly  adjusted,  are  prevented  by  a  steady 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  from  producing  any 
deflection.  From  the  condition,  (29)  below,  fulfilled  by 
the  resistances  of  the  bridge,  the  value  of  Cf^  can  be 
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Fig.  141. 


found,  and  compared  as  before  with  the  value  G,  of  the 
capacity  in  electrostatic  units. 

So  far  as  (7,  is  concerned  the  error  of  this  method  Accuracy 
(and  of  others  which  require  the  capacity  of  a  standard  Method 
condenser)  is  only  that  involved  in  the  measurement 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  condenser,  and  reduces  finally 
to  that  of  the  measurement  of  a  length.  Proper 
allowances  can  easily  be  made  for  want  of  acccurate 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  condenser. 


VOL.  II. 


s  s 
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The  determination  of  C^  is  limited  in  accuracy  only 
by  the  error  involved  in  the  use  of  the  galvanometer, 
which  must  be  so  sensitive  as  to  detect  a  sufficiently 
small  variation  of  resistance.  This  error  in  the  experi- 
ments described  below  was  well  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy  aimed  at.  In  Thomson  and  Searle's  investi- 
gations below  it  was  estimated  that  the  error  from  the 
galvanometer  was  not  more  than  1  in  2500  in  the 
value  of  V, 

Theory  of  Calling  the  resifitances  P,  Q,  S  as  marked  on  the  figure,  and 
Method,  denoting  the  currents  from  CXop,  Cto  D,  and  B  to  A^  by  ^,  i, 
Uy  the  resistance  and  self-induction  of  the  galvanometer  by  G 
and  Z,  we  have  from  the  circuits  ACT)A^  ADBA^  the  equations 
of  currents,  supposing  all  the  branches,  except  CD^  devoid  of 
inductance, 

i>(i  +  i)  -  (2(«  -  i  -  i)  +  Zl?  +  (7i  =  0  >  .23) 

q{u-st-£)  + Sijk-x)-^  Bit- E^^O)    '    '    ^    ^ 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  charging  of  the  condenser 
the  currents  nave  their  steady  values  and  therefore  these  equa- 
tions become 

Q{u,-z,)  +  (B  +  S)u.-I!^0 

where  the  suffixes  indicate  the  steady  values  of  the  currents. 

Subtracting  these  last  equations  from  the  corresponding 
equations  (23)  for  the  variable  state,  and  putting  Ui,iij{oT  u—Ugf 
i—igy  we  find 

f  P(ii  +  *)  -  «(«!  -  ^1  -  d:)  +  Lz+6i,^0\         ,24) 

The  quantities  «i,  ij,  it  is  to  be  noticed  denote  the  excess  in 
each  case  of  the  current  flowing  at  any  instant  above  the  steady 
current,  in  consequence  of  the  charging  of  the  condenser,  while 
st  is  the  charging  current. 

Integrating,  from  the  beginning  of  the  charging  to  the  end, 
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the  equations  just  found,  remembering  that  i  has  the  value  i$  at 
both  limits,  and  rearranging,  we  get 

(P  +  (2)ar  +  ((?  +  P  +  «)r,  -  C«x  -  0  )  ,^. 

where  x  denotes  the  whole  charge  of  the  condenser,  and  «|,  Zi,  Theory  of 
the  excess  in  each  case  of  quantity  of  the  electricity  conducted  by    Method . 
the  currents  u,  i,  above  that  which  would  have  flowed  in  the 
same  time  if  the  current  had  remained  constant. 
Eliminating  «j  from  (25)  we  find 

But  when  the  condenser  is  fully  charged  the  difference  of 
potential  between  its  coatings  is  x/Cmf  ai^d  this  is  Gis  +  8u$i  so 
that 

Also  clearly  {G  +  P)  i$=  Q (ug— i,),  and  therefore 

G+P+Q. 
u. ^_.. 

and 

.=  C.((?  +  ^^±J±«)i..    .    .    .    (27) 

If  the  condenser  is  charged  and  discharged  n  times  a  second, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  galvano- 
meter over  and  above  that  which  passes  in  the  steady  current  is 
fkz^.  Hence,  if  there  iR  no  deflection,  we  must  have  eg  +  Mfi=0, 
or  i,  s=  -  nzi*    Thus  (27)  becomes 

x^^nC^{G  +  S^^^±^y^.    .    .    .    (28) 
This  value  of  z  used  in  (26)  gives  Value  of 


{P{Q^ii+B)  +  QB)  {S{G+P  +  Q)  +  Gqy 

s  s  2 


(29) 
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If  F  and  S  are  very  ^reat  in  comparison  with  the  other  resist- 
ances, this  reduces  to  the  approximate  solution 


(30) 


The  electromagnetic  value  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser 
having  thus  been  found,  that  of  v  is  of  course  obtained  as  before 

from  the  ratio  ^JCjCtn, 

The  method  has  been  carried  out  with  this  mode  of  determin- 
ing Cm  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  *  in  a  very  careful  series  of 
experiments  giving  the  result 

V  =  2*963  X  10*®,  in  cms.  per  second, 


Rosa's 
Kzperi- 
mentii. 


Arrange- 
ment of 
Appa- 
ratus. 


by  Mr.  E.  B.  Rosa  +  at  Baltimore,  and  again  by  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Searle  X  at  Cambridge  in  an  elaborate 
research  made  with  improved  apparatus. 

We  sball  describe  here  Mr.  Rosa's  experiments  and  the  later 
investigation  of  Thomson  and  Searle. 

Mr.  Rosa  used  the  standard  spherical  condenser  described 
above  as  used  by  Prof.  Rowland  in  his  experiments  on  this 
subject. 

The  vibrating  tongue  u  was  operated  by  one  or  other  of  two 
forks  made  by  Eoenig,  of  Paris,  of  frequencies  32  and  130  per 
second.  These  were  maintained  in  vibration  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  an  electromagnet  between  the  prongs  worked  by  the 
current  from  tliree  or  four  Bunsen  cells. 

With  the  slower  fork  a  commutator  was  used,  but  with  the 
faster  fork  a  different  arrangement  was  adopted.  A  wire  led 
from  the  inner  coating  of  the  condenser  was  forked,  and  a  branch 
of  it  connected  by  wax  to  the  end  face  of  each  prong  of  the 
tuning-fork.  The  plane  of  vibration  was  vertical,  and  each  wire 
was  turned  so  as  to  dip  into  two  mercury  cups  cut  in  fixed  pieces 
of  vulcanite,  at  a  vertical  distance  apart  equal  to  that  between 
the  prongs  of  the  fork.  The  upper  cup  was  connected  with  the 
point  C  of  Fig.  141,  the  lower  cup  to  B.  Thus  when  the  prongs 
moved  apart  the  lower  wire  dipped  into  the  mercury,  connecting 
the  inner  ball  of  the  condenser  to  B,  while  the  upper  broke  con- 


♦  Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1883. 

+  Phil.  Mag.  Oct.  1889. 

}  Phil.  Traits.  R.S.     Vol.  181  (18»0). 
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tact ;  when  the  prongs  approached  one  another  the  upper  con- 
tact was  made  and  the  lower  broken,  and  the  two  plates  of  the 
condenser  were  put  into  direct  conttict.  Thus  in  tlie  former  case 
the  condenser  was  charged,  in  the  latter  discharged. 

The  galvanometer  used  was  a  very  sensitive  Thomson's  astatic 
instrument. 

The  battery  consisted  of  about  40  cells  of  a  storage  battery, 
giving  an  electromotive  force  of  about  80  volts. 

The  resistances  Q  and  S  were  taken  from  two  resistance 
boxes  by  Elliott,  containing  12,000  ohms  and  100,000  ohma 
respectively. 

The  resistance  P,  which  was  very  great,  was  made  by  ruling 
pencil  lines  on  ground  glass,  and  protecting  the  surface  of  glass 
and  graphite  with  a  tliick  coat  of  shellac  varnish.  Connection 
was  made  at  the  ends  by  tinfoil  pressed  against  the  graphite  by 
rubber  packing.  Ten  such  resistances  were  made  and  mounted 
in  cylindrical  cases,  so  that  their  temperatures  might  be  main- 
tained as  nearly  constant  as  possible.  Their  values  were  deter- 
mined by  a  comparison  (made  by  the  method  of  Wheatstone's 
bridge  with  a  ratio  of  about  100)  with  the  resistances  of  the 
boxes  used  for  Q  and  Sj  and  proved  very  constant  and  reliable. 

The  capacity  of  the  vibrating  piece  and  the  connecting  wires 
was  determined  experimentally  by  separating  them  from  the 
condenser.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  capacity  of  the  charging  wire  might  be  taken  as 
the  same  when  the  wire  was  in  contact  as  when  detached,  and 
no  appreciable  difference  was  found. 

The  inner  sphere  was  adjusted  by  lifting  off  the  upper  half  of 
the  outer  shell,  and  adjusting  the  position  of  the  ball  relatively 
to  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  shell,  then  replacing  the 
hemisphere,  and  moving  the  ball  vertically  from  contact  at  top 
to  contact  at  bottom  of  the  shell,  and  causing  the  contact  in  each 
case  to  be  indicated  by  the  closing  of  an  electric  circuit.  The 
readings  of  a  sliding  vernier  gave  the  top  and  bottom  positions, 
and  the  mean  of  these  readings  the  central  position.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  ball  was  centred  to  '1  mm.  vertically  and 
*2  mm.  horizontolly,  or  to  an  error  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
distance  between  ball  and  shell. 

Now,  for  an  eccentric  cylinder,  theory  shows  *  that  a  similar 
displacement  of  1  per  cent,  from  centrality  would  give  an  error 
of  capacity  of  1/200  per  cent.,  and  a  smaller  error  for  a  spherical 


Construc- 
tion of 
High 
Resist- 
ances. 


Adjust- 
ment of 

Con- 
denser. 


J.  J.  Thomson,  '  On  the  Determination  of  r.'  Phil.  Trans,  R.S, 


1883. 
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condenser.    A  displacement  of  four  per  cent,  it  was  found  by 

trial,  caused  a  quite  inappreciable  change  in  capacity. 

Measure-       The  dimensions  of  the  outer  shell  were  determined  by  filling 

ment  of    it  with  water  and  weighing,  and  of  the  inner  ball  by  weighing  it 

Dimen-     gunk  in  water  by  an  attached  mass,  and  making  all  necessary 

sions  of    corrections  for  displaced  air,  &c     The  results   were  checked 

aZ^^^^      ^y  measurements  made  by  callipers,  compared  witli  a  standard 
aenser.  o  ^j^^y^  ^^^^^^    rpj^^  j,eg^i|;a  were  :— 


•Shell     .     .    . 
Ball  A  .    .    « 
Ball  B  .    .    . 

Radius. 

By  weighing. 

By  direct 
measureznenl 

12*6806  cms. 
10-1180    „ 
8-8736    „ 

12-6791  cms. 
10-1183   „ 
8-8736    „ 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  larger  ball,  and  four 

series  were  made,  the  first,  second,  and  foiuth  with  both  forks, 

the  third  with  the  slow  fork  alone. 

Final  It  was  found  that  the  results  for  the  fast  fork  were  slightly 

Results,    lower  than  those  for  the  slow  fork,  coming  out  according  to  the 

weights  given  to  the  observations. 

V  =  2*9994  X  10^<>  in  cms.  per  second  for  the  fast  fork,  and 

V  =>  3*0023  X  10^^  in  cms.  per  second  for  the  slow  fork. 

The  results  for  the  fast  fork  were  the  more  uniform  and  it 
wasthou8:ht  the  more  accurate,  and  were  given  double  weight 
in  striking  the  final  mean.  Thus  the  final  result  of  all  the 
experiments  was 

V  =  3-0004  X  10^0  in  cms.  per  second. 

Tlie  results  of  Series  II.  and  III.  were  greater  than  those  of  I. 
and  IV.,  and  it  was  thought  possible  that  the  halves  of  the  outer 
shell  had  been  very  slightly  separated  in  the  former  case  by  an 
obstruction  in  the  flange  of  junction.    It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
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the  results  with  the  slow  fork  are  the  greater,  indicating  too 
small  a  value  of  6W  This  is  the  kind  of  result  which  the/a8t 
fork  might  be  expected  to  give  if  the  period  was  not  long 
enough  to  allow  the  condenser  to  be  fully  charged.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  observations  of  Series  II.  and  III.  would  give 

V  »  2*9993  X  10^0  in  cms.  per  second, 
which  only  differs  from  the  former  value  by  ^  per  cent. 


Fig.  142. 


In  Thomson  and  Searle's  investigation  the  condenser  used   Thomson 

was  cylindrical,  and  was  provided  with  a  guard-ring  at  top  and       &iid 

bottom,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  ends  was  in  great  measure     Searle's 

avoided.    The  condenser  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  142.    The    Expen- 

menta. 
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Arrange- 
ment and 
Measure- 
ment 
of  Con- 
denser. 


dimeosiooB  of  the  inner  cylinder  were  measured  by  accurate 
callipers  in  the  most  careful  manner.  It  was  found  that  the 
cylinder  was  slightly  elliptic  in  section,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  results  of  measurement : — 


Top  end  :  maximum  diameter    . 

,,  minimum        „ 

Bottom  end :  maximum  diameter 
minimum 


91 


9f 


23-5302  cms. 
23-5161 
23-6348 
23-6169 


Mean    23'5245 


Measure- 
ment of 
Dimen- 
sions 
of  Con- 
denser. 
Correc- 
tion for 
Guard - 
ring  Gap. 


The  internal  diameter  of  the  outer  cylinder  was  measured  by 
callipers  specially  provided  for  this  purpose  with  projecting 
steel  pieces  on  their  jaws«  The  results  obtained  for  two 
diameters  at  right  angles  to  one  another  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  gave  a  mean  diameter  of  25-4114  cms. 

The  interna]  cylinder  was  supported  on  pieces  of  ebonite 
placed  on  the  lower  ring,  and  the  upper  ring  on  similar  pieces 
on  the  internal  cylinder.  The  outer  cylinder  was  also  in  three 
parts,  two  ring  pieces  for  top  and  bottom,  and  a  long  central 
piece  corresponding  to  the  internal  cylinder. 

The  length  of  the  internal  cylinder  was  measured  by  applying 
the  jaws  of  a  beam  compass  to  its  ends  and  measuring  under 
microscopes  first  the  distance  between  two  marks,  one  on  each 
jaw,  then  the  distance  between  these  marks  when  the  jaws  were 
put  close. 

The  length  of  the  cylinder  was  found  to  be  60*9784  cms.  The 
correction  for  want  of  equality  in  the  distribution  caused  by  the 
two  equal  air  spaces  was  calculated  and  found  to  amount,  within 
1  part  in  2000,  to  a  lengthening  of  the  internal  cylinder  by  the 
breadth  of  one  air-space.  The  mean  allowance  for  the  gaps  at 
the  guard-ring  was  thus  found  to  be  -2907  cm.,  so  that  the  total 
effective  length  of  the  internal  cylinder  was  61-2691  cms. 

The  distance  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  was 
determined  by  fastening  down  the  internal  cylinder^  and  the 
outer  cylinder  of  the  same  length,  in  co-axial  position  on  a  glass 
plate  with  cement,  and  fixing  a  glass  cover  on  top  ;  then  filling, 
by  means  of  two  openings  left  in  the  cover,  the  annular  space 
between  the  cylinders  with  water.  The  water  was  taken  from 
a  flask  containing  a  known  weight  of  water,  and  so  by  a  second 
weighing  of  the  flask  the  weight  of  water  used  was  obtained. 
The  weighings  were  all  corrected  to  vacuum,  and  for  error  in 
weights,  effect  of  temperature,  &c. 
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The  volume  was  found  to  be  4412-08  cubic  cms.,  so  that  the  Electro- 

mean  distance  d  between  the  cylinders  wap,  with  the  radii  given  static 

above,  -94128  cm.     The  ratio  of  external  and  internal  radii  a/If  Value  of 

used  was  thus  1  +  •94128/11-76226  =  1-0800262.    Thus  Capacity. 


G  = 


/ 


2  log  I 


61-2691 
15397063 


=  397  -927 


in  centimetres. 

The  measurement  of  capacity  in  electromagnetic  units  was  Det€rmi> 
made  by  the  method  already  described,  somewhat  modified  on  nation  of 
account  of  the  existence  of  the  guard-ring.  The  arrangement  of  Electro- 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  143.     The  condenser  plate  is  shown   magnetic 

Value  of 
Capacity. 


Fig.  143. 

connected  as  before  to  a  contact-making  piece  u,  which  makes 
contact  alternately  with  p  and  q^  while  one  guard-ring  is  con- 
nected with  a  second  contact-piece  v,  which  makes  contact 
alternately  with  r  and  e.  The  pieces  /?  and  ^  represent  the  con- 
tact-plates of  a  commutator  which  alternately  came  into  contact 
with  a  spring  or  brush,  u,  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of 
the  condenser ;  r  and  8  represent  the  contact-plates  of  another 
commutator,  v  a  brush  which  alternately  connected  them  with 
the  guard-ring. 
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Action  of       The  two  commatators  were  mounted  on  the  same  axis,  so  that 

Oommu-  .  they  were  kept  always  in  the  same  relative  position.    When  the 

tators.      commutators  were  worked  the  following  contents  were  made  in 

the  order  indicated  by  the  numbers.     F^,  Vb,  Vcj  denote  the 

potentials  of  the  points  J.,  B,  C,  respectively. 

^    iuonq:  condenser  discharged. 

*  \  V  on  81  guard-ring  discharged. 

o    (  «  on  jD :  condenser  begins  to  charge. 

*  I  V  on  «. 

fuonp:  condenser  charged  to  potential  F^—  Fg^ 

*  \  t>  on  r ;  guard-ring  charged  to  potential  F^-  F^[ 

.    (u  on  q:  condenser  begins  to  discharge. 
\  t;  on  r. 

e    (u  onq:  condenser  discharged. 
'  \  V  on  « :  guard-ring  discharged. 

Theory  of      According  to  the  notation  already  adopted  above  we  denote 
Method,    the  currents  in  Qd,  CJ)^  BA^  by  i,  i,  u  \  in  addition,  in  the  pre- 
sent case  we  have,  when  v  is  in  contact  with  r,  a  current  in  Ar, 
Let  this  be  denoted  by  i&.    The  circuits  ACDA^  ADBA^  give 
the  equations 

-(2(«-f-i-fb)+i>(i  +  i)  +  Xir+(?i  =  0\ 
q{u^x-z^w)'\-8{u-9-'io)+Bu-E^(^  '    '    ^    ^ 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  charging  the  currents  have 
their  steady  values,  and  then  as  at  p.  626, 


q).    .     .     .     (32) 


These  subtracted  from  the  corresponding  pair  of  equations  (31) 
for  the  varying  state,  give,  if  »i,  ij  denote  »-«#,  i-i„  respect- 
ively, 
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These  integrated  from  the  beginning  of  the  charging  to  the 
end  yield 


}  («*) 


where  x,  as  before,  denotes  the  whole  charge  of  the  inner  coating 
of  the  condenser,  while  to  denotes  that  of  the  guard-ring. 
Elimination  of  «x  from  (34)  gives 

{P{Q  +  S  +  B)  +  Bqix  +  BQw 

{G  +  P+Q)iq  +  S+S)-(?\z,.    .    (35) 

This  differs  from  the  former  equation  (26)  only  in  having  the 
term  BQw  on  the  left 
When  the  condenser  is  fully  charged  we  have  as  before 

s=Cn(0+S^±^^±^y..    .    .    .    (36) 
and  further  if  C'm  be  the  capacity  of  the  guard- ring 


to 


Cr^^G-^P  +  S^±^±Sy..    .     .    (37) 


since  the  multiplier  of  Cm  on  the  right  is  the  final  difference  of 
polenlial  between  A  and  B, 

Again  if  there  be  no  galvanometer  deflection  i$+nti=Of  or 
i«=  —nzi^  so  that  (36)  and  (37)  become 


St 


(38) 


These  snbstitnted  in  (35)  give  Yalne  of 

nCm{P(,Q  +  S+B)  +  SQi{S(G  +  P+Q)+GQi  inTrnna 

+  «tVB«  {(.G  +  P)Q+S{G  +  P+Q)\  "l^'ot' 

=  Q{{0  +  P+q)iQ-i-S+B)-q*}  .    (39)     Bridge. 
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Correc- 
tion for 
Difference 
of  Poten- 
tial 
between 
Guard- 
ring  and 
Protected 
Cylinder. 


The  second  term  on  the  left  was  negligible  in  the  experiments 
made,  inasmuch  as  the  resistance  B  of  the  battery  was  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  resistances.  Thus  the  value  of  Cm 
was  given  as  before  by  (29).  It  was  necessary  to  apply  a  cor- 
rection for  the  small  difference  of  potential  dF  between  the 
guard-ring  and  the  inner  cylinder  after  charging,  which  pre- 
vented the  distribution  on  the  inner  cylinder  from  being  so 
nearly  uniform  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  is  shown  in 
the  paper  that  this  correction  could  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
internal  cylinder  a  strip  of  breadth 


V^      7r  ^^i€/ 


bF 
F' 


where  F  is  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  cylinders,  t  the 
thickness  of  the  guard-ring,  c  the  half  thickness  of  the  pieces  of 
ebonite  supporting  the  guard-nng,  k  the  distance  between  the 
cylinders^and  c  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms. 
The  coefficient  of  dF/V  was  approximately  7 '5,  and  from  the 
values  given  above 


F^(G+S^±pi^)u; 


SO  that 


bF        1  , 

—  = nearly. 

F       183  ^ 


Descrip- 
tion of 
Com- 
mutators. 


Thus  the  correction  was  a  strip  of  breadth  7*5/183  cm.,  or 
about  1  part  in  1800  of  the  whole. 

Each  commutator  consisted  of  two  rings  with  projecting  semi- 
cylindrical  pieces  overlapping,  as  shown  in  Fig.  144,  mounted 
on  an  ebonite  casing  round  the  common  axis. 

Two  springs,  shown  in  Fig.  145,  made  permanent  contact 
with  grooves  in  the  ring  portions  of  the  contact-pieces,  and 
formed  the  connections  to  the  points  CA  and  AB  of  the  bridge. 
The  charging  contacts  on  the  commutator  were  made  with  a 
brush  of  fine  brass  wire.  On  the  axle  are  fixed  the  driving 
pulleys  and  a  stroboscopic  disk  for  the  observation  of  the  speed, 
by  means  of  a  maintained  fork  in  the  manner  already  sufficiently 
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(ieecribed  at  p.  569  above,  A  eido  view  of  the  stroboecopic  disk 
ia  shown  on  the  right  in  Fi^.  144. 

The  woTm-wheel  and  endless  screw  were  used  to  niake  a  con- 
tact with  a  apriiig  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel,  that  ie  everj' 
30  turns  of  the  commutator,  to  excite  one  of  the  electromsgiiels 
of  the  recording  apparatus  referred  to  below.  The  commutator 
was  driven  by  ft  water-motor  and  long  cord  made  of  fishing-line 
joined  in  a  long  splice  to  prevent  inequalities  in  speed.  The 
speed  was  regulated  b^  letting  the  cord  run  tliroiigh  the  fingers. 

The  stroboecopic  disk.  Fig.  144,  had,  as  shown,  five  circles 


containing  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  black  spots  at  equal  intervals ;  the  fork      Strobo- 
making  64  complete  vibrations  per  second,  and  the  commutator       scopic 
not  running  much  faster  than  80  revolutions,  the  speeds  of  the       Diak. 
disk  from  16  revolutions  per  second  upwards  when  a  etationary 
pattern  was  visible  were  the  fractions 

1, 1,  h  i.  S. !,  I,  i. », ).  1.  f,  1,  !, ».  i, 

_..intained  another  of  about  twice 

its  frequency,  and  the  latter  gave  beats  with  Lord  Rayleigh's 
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standard  fork,  so  that  the  speed   of  the   observing  fork  was 
obtained. 
Deter-         The  frequency  of  the  standard  fork  was  redetermined  by 
mination    causing  the  worm-wheel  driven  by  the  commutator  to  make  a 
of         mark  on  a  running  tape  every  30  revolutions  of  the  commutator. 
Frequency  This  was  effected  by  the  completion  of  a  circuit  which  excited 
^^         an  electromagnet,  and  thereby  caused  an  armature  to  descend 
slightly,  and  bring  an  inked  roller  down  on  the  paper.    A  mark 
was  similarly  made  on  the  tape  every  second  by  the  completion 
of  a  circuit  by  the  laboratory  clock.    Fig.  146  shows  the  electro- 
magnets, armature,  and  marking  roller,  with  an  inking  drum 
above,  on  which  the  roller  made  contact  when  the  armature  was 
not  pulled  down. 
The  method  of  experimenting  was  as  follows. 
The  beats  between  standard  and  auxiliary  forks  were  counted. 


Standard 
Fork. 


Fio.  145. 


Mode  of  The  motor  was  then  started  and  the  commutator  kept  at  a  con- 
Experi-  stant  speed  by  the  disk,  and  after  the  apparatus  was  stopped 
menting  the  beats  were  again  counted.  Thus  the  speed  of  the  observ- 
ing fork  was  directly  measured,  and  that  of  the  standard 
obtained  from  the  beats.  Three  observations  gave  a  mean  of 
128*1045  for  the  frequency  at  16°C.,  a  slightly  smaller  frec^uency 
than  that  found  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  The  d  ifEerence  was  attributed 
to  secular  softening  of  the  steel  in  the  intervening  six  or  seven 
years. 

The  resistances  were  taken  from  resistance  boxes  which  were 
carefully  compared  with  standard  coils. 

The  galvanometer  had  a  resistance  of  17380  ohms,  and  had 
two  coils  of  about  16000  turns  each.    The  coils  were  very  care- 
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sahage  when  teated  by  a  gold- 


fully  insulated,  and  showed  i 

leaf  elactroncope. 
The  current  was  produced  with  30  small  storage  cells,  arranged 

in   two  paraliela  o£  18  cells  each.     It  was  also  carefully  in- 
All  the  quantities  observed  were  corrected  with  great  care  for 


Fio.  146. 

temperature  variations,  and  the  capacity  o£  the  connecting  wires 
to  the  condeneer  was  taken  into  account. 

Three  aete  of  experimenta  7,  10,  and  6  in  number  were  taken, 
and  gave  as  mean  valuea  of  C«, 443-471  x  10"",  443417 x lO"", 
443-569  X 10-"  C.G.8. :  or  as  mean  of  all  CW  =  443-486  x  W^ 
C.O.S.  electromagnetio  units.     Thus 


"=  \/n 


-  2-9965  X  10»o, 


n  cms.  per  second. 


of 


Methoda  of  comparing  the  capacity  Cm  of  tk  condenser  with  Method 
the  aelf-indiiotance  i  of  a  coil  nave  been  given  above,  Chap. 
Till.  If  then  the  capacity  of  a  condcoaer  haa  been  thus  found, 
in  terms  of  a  a  elf-inductance  L  which  can  be  exactly  calculated, 
the  value  ft  in  electrostatic  units  can  be  found  either  directly  Compi.,,. 
by  calculation  for  the  condenser,  or,  if  that  is  not  poaaible,  by  ^jy,  ' 
oomparieon  with  the  accurately  known  capacity  of  a  atandard  induct- 
condeoser.  auce. 


C„by 
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Thus  if,  as  at  p.  491  above, 


we  bave 


L 
P 


=  y|=y^^ (^) 


Cm 


Method  y.      The  next  two  methods  are  mainly  of  theoretical  interest. 

Determin-  According  to  Method  V.,  a  magnet  is  rotated  within  a  coil  sus- 

^^  °^  t  P^^ded  with  its  plane  vertical  \iy  a  bifilar.  The  current  induced 

iToduct  of  jjj  tjjQ  ^j^ji  causes*  it  to  turn  round  a  vertical  axis,  and,  if  the 

a  Capacity  p^riQ^j  Qf  rotation  be  constant  and  small  in  comparison  with  the 

^ctonM  "  P®"®^  ®^  vibration,  to  take  up  a  constant  deflection.     The  coil 

is  in  circuit  with  a  fixed  coil  of  considerable  self-inductance,  so 

that  the  whole  inductance  of  the  circuit  is  Z,  and  with  a  condenser 

of  capacity  C.    The  value  of  CL  can  be  found  by  observing  the 

deflections  Di,  D^,  I>^^  for  three  different  angular  velocities 

94,  fij,  ns,  of  the  magnet.     Then 


1      S^W-n.«) 


f^rt-      -  A  ....     (41) 

«!«,«,  ^1  („,«  -  V) 

If  the  induction  through  the  coil  due  to  the  magnet  when  its 
axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  coil  be  My  then  when  the  magnet  has 
turned  throagh  the  angle  B  from  that  position  the  induction  is 
3/"  cos  ^,  or  if  cos  n^,  if  w  denote  the  angular  velocity,  and  %  be 
reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which  ^  =  0. 
Theory  of  if  x  be  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  flowed 
Method,  through  the  circuit  from  the  era  of  reckoning,  the  current  is  i, 
and  the  induction  through  the  circuit  due  to  the  current  in  it  is 
Lx,  Thus  if  B  denote  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
plates  of  the  condenser,  the  electromotive  force  producing  the 
current  is  ^  +  dijjx  +  Af  cos  «/)</<,  and  the  equation  of  currents 
is 

i2j  +  4^  (if  +  Jf  cos  iiO  +  -^  =  0. 
at 

But  CB  =  i^,  so  that  this  equation  becomes 

CL^+  CR^  +  x^  CMnBinnt  .     .     .    (42) 
di^  at 


"^^^^msfm^n 
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From  (42)  it  is  clear  that  the  values  of  CL  and  Clt  are  the 
same  whether  the  electromagnetic  or  the  electrostatic  system  of 
units  is  used. 

This  differential  equation  is  one  of  forced  oscillation,  so  that 
for  X  we  have  the  equation 

cos  (ttt  -  tf)      .     .    (43) 


Vii?6' V  +  (1  -  CLn^)i 
where 

1  -  CLn^ 


tan  e  =  — 


MCn 


The  couple  on  the  suspended  coil  produced  hy  electromag- 
netic action  is  at  time  t 

9  =  xnM  sin  »/, 

and  the  mean  value  6  of  this  over  one  revolution  is,  since  2irln 
is  the  period, 

2ir/n 


—  I  Bin  (nl-e)smnt,  at 

^n-  ^Jt^C^n^  +  (1  -  CLn^)^  J 


(44) 


2  R^CH^  +  (1  -  CLn^)^ 


If  the  coil  have  a  sufficiently  great  moment  of  inertia  the 
variations  of  the  couple  acting  on  it  will  not  cause  it  to  oscillate 
sensibly,  but  it  will  take  up  a  position  of  equilibrium  depending 
on  the  mean  couple  B. 

The  mean  deflection  D  is  proportional  to  B  and  so 

p2^  =  mO'  +  (-  -  CLr^^    ....     (45) 

where  P  is  a  constant.  By  means  of  three  different  angular 
velocities  three  equations  of  this  form  are  obtained,  which  give 
(41)  by  elimination  of  P  and  R, 

If  the  experiment  were  carried  out  it  would  be  desirable  to 
take  say  n,  as  that  for  which  nID  is  a  minimum,  that  is  n^=l/CLt 
and  riij  n^,  one  greater,  the  other  less  than  ng. 

Since  t^  =a  Cs/Cm,  we  have,  if  Z«,  Lm  denote  the  electrostatic 
and  electromagnetic  values  of  L, 

VOL    n.  T  T 
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Hence 


Method 

VI. 
By  Elec- 
trostatic 
Measure- 
ment of 
High 
Resist- 
ance. 


t?2  = 


(46) 


The  denominator  of  the  expression  on  the  right  is  determined 
experimentally,  as  explained  above,  and  the  numerator  is 
obtained  by  direct  calcalation  of  0%  and  Lm^  or  by  comparison  of 
the  condenser  and  circuit  with  proper  standards. 

Method  VI.  involves  the  determination  of  the  electrostatic 
value,  i2«,  of  a  high  resistance,  through  which  a  condenser  of 
capacity  C«  is  discharged.  This  can  be  done  by  measuring  the 
rate  of  fall  of  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  of  the 
condenser  by  means  of  an  electrometer  connected  with  them. 
If  V  be  the  electrostatic  value  of  the  difference  of  potential  at 
any  time  t  we  have 


and  therefore 


^'  dl  ^  R, 


^9 


where  ^  is  a  constant.     If  V  be  the  difference  of  potential  / 
seconds  after  it  was  Fq,  we  get  from  this  equation 


or 


C.IC, 

-  log  ^ 

Ii,= 

t      1 

If^=Fov^t=^/C;iog2. 

If  now  Rm  is  known  we  have,  since  C^Rb  =  CmRmj  RmlRi 
Cs/Cvi  =  r^  and  therefore 


v^ 


J?w>aioiB:2 


(47) 


The  method  of  electrical  oscillations  has  been  used  by  Lodge 
and  Ghizebrook.*    An  air  condenser  was  made  to  discharge 


•  B.  A.  Report,  1889,  or  Electrician,  vol.  28  (1889),  p.  644. 
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through  a  coil  of  measurahle  inductance  across  a  spark-gap 
between  a  pair  of  knobs  about  a  millimetre  apart.  The  con- 
denser consisted  of  11  squares  (each  2  feet  in  side)  of  plate  glass 
silvered  on  both  sides,  set  up  parallel  to  one  another  'with  a 
distance  of  5  mms.  between  each  pair  of  opposed  silvered  sur- 
faces, and  the  silvered  surfaces  of  the  alternate  plates  joined 
metallically  to  form  the  coatings  of  the  condenser.  It  had  thus 
a  capacity  of  about  600  metres  in  electrostatic  measure.  The 
coil  was  composed  of  about  three  miles  of  india-rubber  covered 
wire  of  No.  22  gauge,  and  had  diameters  19  inches  and  11  inches, 
and  thickness  4  inches.  Its  inductance  was  about  4*5  x  10^  cms. 
in  electromagnetic  measure. 

The  condenser  was  charged  by  a  Voss  machine  arranged  to 
give  a  brush  discharge  across  half  an  inch  of  air  to  the  inner 
coating,  while  the  other  coating  (that  is,  the  two  outer  plates 
and  the  four  alternate  interior  plates)  were  connected  to 
earth. 

The  sparks  were  photographed  on  a  revolving  sensitive  plate 
on  which  the  knobs  were  focused  by  a  quartz  lens.  The  plate 
was  driven  by  a  water  motor  at  a  speed  of  about  64  turns  per 
second,  and  its  speed  measured  as  in  Lord  Rayleigh's  determi- 
nation of  the  ohm,  by  observation  of  a  stroboscopic  disk  through 
a  slit  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  the  vibration  of  an  elec- 
trically maintained  tuning-fork.  The  result  was  that  a  pattern 
was  produced  on  the  plate  consisting  of  a  long  band,  with  a 
b^ad-like  broadening  for  each  half-oscillation.  The  period  of 
vibration  was  thus  measured  with  great  exactness. 

The  resistance  and  inductance  of  the  circuit  could  also  be 
obtained  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  resistance  of 
the  spark-gap  was  inappreciable.  The  value  of  L  for  the  coil 
could  also  be  obtained  by  direct  calculation  or  by  comparison 
with  another  coil. 

•The  value  of  the  period  given  above  (p.  188)  furnishes  for 
these  data  the  electromagnetic  value  of  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser. (See  also  Chap.  XIV.  below.)  Also  Ct  can  be  found 
from  an  exact  comparison  with  a  standard  condenser,  and  thus 
»  can  be  obtained  by  (21)  above. 

The  final  results  of  the  experiment  do  not  seem  yet  (July, 
1892)  to  have  been  published. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  oft?  obtained  by  different 
experimenters,  and  for  comparing  the  velocity  of  light  as  deter- 
mined experimentally  by  tlie  methods  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault. 
It  is  in  great  part  taken  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Rosa's  paper  already 
referred  to.  The  various  results  given  were  corrected  by  Rosa 
where  necessary  to  the  value  '98664  ohm  for  the  B.A.  unit  : 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  ACTIVITY  IN  ELECTRIC 

CIRCUITS 

When  a  circuit  in  which  a  current  of  electricity  is    Activity 
flowing  contains  a  motor,  or  machine  by  which  work  is  circuit  of 
done  in  virtue  of  electromagnetic  action,  the   whole  ^^^^lH 
electrical  work  done  in  the  circuit  consists,  as  was  first 
shown  by  Joule,  of  two  parts,  work  spent  in  heat  in  the 
generator  and  motor  and  in  the  conductors  connecting 
them,  and  work  done  in   moving  the   motor  against 
external  resistance.     The  total  rate  at  which  electrical 
energy  is  given  out  in  the  circuit  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
Ey  watts,  where  E  is  the  total  electromotive  force  of 
the  generator  in  volts,  and  7  is  the  number  of  amperes 
of  current  flowing.     The  rate  at  which  work  is  spent  in 
heat  is  in  watts,  by  Joule's  law,  y^R,  where  B  is  the 
total  resistance  in  circuit  in  olims ;  hence,  if  we  call  W 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  in  the  motor,*  we  have, 

Ey  =  r/R-^  W (1) 

We  may  write  this  equation  in  the  form, 

E^  W/y 


E 


(2) 


*  "We  cousider  here  a  system  in  which  7  is  constant,  and  neglect 
loss  of  energy  due  to  local  currents,  &c.,  in  the  motor.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  the  construction  of  practical  motors  and  their  action 
see  a  paper  by  Profs.  Ayrton  and  Perry,  Proe.  Soe.  Tel.  Engs.,  1888, 
republished  in  the  electrical  journals,  Kapp's  Electric  Transmission  qf 
Power  J  and  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson's  DyTuvmO'Eleciric  Machinery, 
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which  shows  that  the  current  flowing  is  equal  to  that 
which  would  flow  in  the  circuit  if,  the  resistance  re- 
maining the  same,  the  motor  were  held  at  rest,  and  the 
electromotive  force  diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to 
E.M.F.of  W/y,  This  is  what  is  called  the  back  electromotive  force 
Motor,  ^f  ^jjg  motor,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  motor  in 
setting  up  an  electromotive  force  tending  to  send  a 
current  through  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  current  by  which  the  motor  is  driven. 
We  shall  denote  the  back  electromotive  force  by  -S^. 
Hence  equation  (2)  becomes, 

y-^ ® 

and  the  rate  at  which  work  is  spent  in  driving  the 
motor  is  JEiy, 

To  determine  JS  we  have  simply  to  measure  with  a 
potential  galvanometer  or  voltmeter,  the  difierence  of 
potential  between  the  two  terminals  of  the  generator. 
Calling  this  V,  and  B^  the  eflfective  resistance  of  the 
generator,  we  have  plainly, 

JE^r+yEi (4) 

Again,  since  y  and  also  the  total  resistance  72  in  the 
circuit  can  be  found  by  measurement,  we  find  by  (3) 

E^^E-yR (5) 

where  all  the  quantities  on  the  right-hand  side  are 
known. 
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The  ratio  of  E^r^,  the  electrical  energy  spent  per  unit  |^^^"^*^ 
of  time  in  the  circuit  otherwise  than  in  heating  the        of 
conductors,  to  the  whole  electrical  energy  ^7  spent  in  the  '^^t^of 
circuit  per  unit  of  time,  that  is  the  ratio  of  E^  to  E,  we  Generator 
may  call  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the  arrangement.     Motor. 
Denoting  this  efficiency  by  c,  we  find,  by  equation  (4), 

/e^e^        E       •    •    ^^^ 

Hence  the  smaller  7  is  made,  that  is,  the  slower  the  -A.rrang©- 

'  ment  of 

energy  is  given  out,  the  value  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Maximum 
arrangement  is  the  more  nearly  equal  to  unity,  the  value  ^fl^^^ 
of  the  efficiency  of  an  arrangement  in  which  the  energy 
in  the  motor  done  against*  external  resistance  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  whole  electrical  energy  given  out  in  the 
circuit. 

When  however  energy  is  spent  at  the  maximum  rate 
in  working  the  motor,  E^y  has  its  greatest  value.  But 
by  (5) 

E^y^Ey-rfB^^  W. 

This  equation  may  be  written, 

7«i2  -  ^7  +  JT  =  0, 

a  quadratic  equation  of  which  the  solution  is, 

E±  jE^^^'iHW 


7  = 


2i? 


Now  in  order  that  these  values  of  7  may  be  real,  ^^RW 
cannot  be  greater  than  E^.  Hence  the  greatest  value 
W  can  have  is  E*/4tIi.     When  W  has  this  maximum 
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Arrange-  value,  7  is  equal  to  £/2R,  and  therefore  J?i  equal  to 
Maximum  -^/2.  Hence  the  electrical  efficiency  is  ^.  It  is  to  be 
Activity,  ygjpy  carefully  observed  that  although  in  this  case  the 
arrangement  is  that  of  greatest  electrical  aetivity^  it  is 
not  thai  of  greatest  electrical  efficiency,  as  it  has  only 
about  one-half  the  efficiency  of  one  in  which  energy  is 
given  out  at  a  very  slow  rate.  The  case  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  a  battery  arranged  so  as  t.o  give 
maximum  current  through  a  given  external  resistance 
(see  Vol.  I.  p.  148). 

All  that  has  been  stated  above  is  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  motor  fed  by  any  kind  of  generator  whatever. 
The  generator  employed  however  is  generally  some 
form  of  dynamo-  or  magneto-electric  machine  driven 
by  an  external  motor,  such  as  a  steam-  or  gas-engine  or 
a  water-wheel,  and  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  below 
apply  only  to  such  cases,  which  will  be  indicated  as 
they  occur. 
Case  of  When  the  generator  and  motor  are  exactly  similar 
imTl^tor  D^achines,  and  the  same  current  passes  through  both, 
Similar  the  ratio  oi  E^  to  E  will  be  that  of  nAf(y)  to 
n'Af(y) ;  where  n  and  n'  are  the  speeds  of  the 
machines,  A  a  constant  depending  on  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  magnets,  and  f(y)  a  function  of  the 
current.  Hence  in  this  case  the  efficiency  is  measured 
simply  by  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  the  motor  to  that  of 
the  dynamo.  The  more  nearly  therefore  the  speed  of 
the  motor  approaches  to  that  of  the  generator,  the 
greater  is  the  efficiency.  It  is  to  be  observed  however 
that  two  machines  identically  alike  will  not  in  practice 
be  perfectly  similar  in  their  action,  even  with  the  same 
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currents  flowing  in  their  armatures  and  field-magnet 
coils.  The  armature  currents  tend  to  weaken  the  field 
in  the  generator,  and  to  strengthen  the  field  in  the 
motor. 

In  general,  the  higher  the  speed  at  which  the  motor 
is  run,  the  greater  is  the  electrical  eflSciency  of  any 
arrangement,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  the  speed 
the  more, nearly  does  E^  approach  to  E,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  E^jE,  the  measure  of  efficiency,  to  unity. 

For  a  constant  diflference  E  —  E^,  the  ratio  of  the 
energy  spent  in  heating  the  conductors  by  the  current 
to  the  whole  energy  expended  in  the  circuit,  may  be 
reduced  by  increasing  the  electromotive  force  E  of  the 
circuit.  If  E  be  increased  to  nE  while  E^  is  changed 
to  ^1,  so  that  nE-E\  ==  E—  E^,  the  electrical  efficiency 
is  raised  to  (n-l)/n'^EJnE,  or  {(n-l)ln+lln^}  of 
the  former  efficiency.  Clearly  as  n  is  increased  this 
approaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  unity. 

Tho  energy  spent  in  heat  is  7*i?,  or  (i^-  -^i)*/^,  and  the  ratio  Electrical 
of  this  to  Ey  is  yR/E.      But  yR  is  eqaal  to  the  constant  differ-  Efficiency 
ence  E-E^,  hence   the   ratio   is  (E-Ei)/?J,  and   this  becomes    increased 
smaller  as  E  is  increased.    A   greater  efficiency  is  therefore      ^7  ^?" 
obtained  by  using  high  potentials  than  by  using  low  potentials.  «^I?^*"? 
Hence  a  greater  electrical  efficiency  is  realized,  with  a  given     ^*   •  ^'^ 
magneto-  or  dynamo-electric  machine  used  as  generator  and  a     ^^^^"• 
given  motor,  when  both  generator  and  motor  are  run  at  higher 
speeds.    Consequently  the  generator  should  be  run  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  the  motor  loaded  lightly,  or  the  speed  with  which 
the  working  resistance  is  overcome  reduced  by  gearing  between 
it  and  the  motor. 

Wl}en  high  potentials  ore  obtained  by  the  use  of  machines    Effect  of 
wound  with  fine  wire,  or  by  using  as  generator  a  battery  of  a   increased 
large  number  of  cells  joined  in  series  to  drive  a  high  potential  E.M.F.  in 
motor,  the  gain  of  electromotive  force  is  accompanied  by  an    different 
increase  of  resistance  in  the  circuit.     But  if  w^e  suppose  the      Cases. 
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speed  of  the  motor  to  be  so  reguUted  tbat  the  difference 
between  the  total  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  and  the  back 
electromotive  force  of  the  motor  remains  the  same  in  the  differ- 
ent  casesy  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the 
arrangement  is  greater  for  high  electromotive  forces  than  for 
low.  If^  as  supposed,  E—E^  remains  constant,  while  E  is 
changed  to  nE^  we  have  for  Uie  total  activity  of  the  motor 
nEy-  {E-  E^  y.  Dividing  this  by  nEy  we  get  fur  the  electrical 
efficiency, 

-"-^^+^1' (7) 

As  n  is  made  greater  and  g^reater,  the  first  term  on  the  right 
becomes  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  the  last  term 
to  zero.  Hence,  on  the  supposition  made,  the  efficiency  is  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  working  electromotive  forces.  Taking 
as  a  particular  case  n=2,  we  see  that  the  efficiency  is  \  together 
with  one-half  of  the  former  efficiency;  if  n=4|  the  efficiency  is 
I  together  with  one-fourth  of  tl  e  former  efficiency,  and  so  on  for 
other  values  of  n.  This  result  holds  for  any  case  whatever  in 
which  the  condition  that  E  —  E,  should  remain  constant  is 
fulfilled ;  and  hence  it  is  independent  of  any  change  that  may 
have  been  made  in  the  resistances  of  the  generator  or  motor  in 
order  to  obtain  the  higher  electromotive  force  nE.  For  example, 
it  is  plain  that  no  sensible  change  in  the  actual  rate  of  loss  by 
heating  of  the  conductors  by  the  current  will  be  produced  by 
increasing  the  resistances  of  the  generator  and  motor,  if  these 
be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  remainder  of  the  resistance 
in  circuit;  as,  since  E—Ei  remains  constant  and  the  resistance 
is  practically  the  same  as  before,  the  current  strength  will  not  be 
perceptibly  altered.  The  ratio,  however,  of  the  activity  wasted 
in  heating  to  the  total  activity  will  be  only  1/nth  of  what  it  was 
before.  In  the  opposite  extreme  case,  in  which  the  generator 
and  motor  have  practically  all  the  resistance  in  circuit,  the 
current,  y{  =  (E—Ei)/R)^  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  in  which  the 
resistance  is  increased;  and  the  actual  rate  of  loss  by  heat 
according  to  Joule's  law,  {E—E^i^jR,  is  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  that,  as  in  the  former  case,  its  ratio  to  the  total  activity 
nEy  is  1/nth  of  what  it  was  for  the  electromotive  force  E.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  here  also  the  efficiency  must  be  the  same  in 
both  cases. 
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We  have  called  EJE  the  electrical  eMciency  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 

-  1  .     .  1  *.         J    1      •  *L     1       EflBciency 

arrangement^  but  this  is  not  to  be  confounaed  with  the  of  Motor, 
efficiency  of  the  motor  itself.  The  activity  J?i7  in- 
cludes the  wasted  activity,  or  rate  at  which  work  is  done 
against  frictional  resistances  in  the  motor  itself,  and  in 
the  gearing  which  connects  it  with  its  load,  as  well  as 
the  useful  activity  or  rate  at  which  it  performs  useful 
work.  Hence,  although  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the 
arrangement  be  very  great,  only  a  small  amount  com- 
paratively of  the  energy,  given  to  the  motor  may  be 
usefully  expended,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  we  define  there- 
fore the  efficiency  of  a  motor  at  any  given  speed  as  the 
ratio  of  the  useful  activity  to  the  whole  activity,  taking 
as  the  latter  the  total  rate  at  which  electrical  energy  is 
expended  in  the  motor ;  that  is,  ^^7  -|-  7^-8^,  or,  which 
is  the  same,  Vy,  where  V  is  the  diflFerence  of  potential 
between  the  terminals  of  the  motor.  Accordingly,  if  A 
be  the  useful  activity,  we  have  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  the  ratio  A/  Vy.  We  may  call  this  the  working 
efficiency  of  the  motor. 

To  determine  this  ratio  in  any  particular  case  the  motor  is  run   Measure- 
at  the  required  speed,  F  is  measured  with  a  potential  galvano-    ment  of 
meter,  and  y  with  a  current  galvanometer,  and  their  product   Working 
taken^  or  ^7  is  determined  with  some  form  of  electrical  activity-  EflBciency 
meter,  while  A  is  determined  by  means  of  a  suitBble  ergometer.  o^  Motor. 
A  very  convenient  and   accurate  friction  ergometer  may  be 
formed  by  passing  a  cord  once  completely  round  the  pulley  of 
the  motor,  and  hanging  a  weight  on  the  downward  end,  while 
the  other  is  made  to  pull  on  a  spiral  spring  fixed  at  its  upper 
end  and  provided  with  an  index  to  show  its  extension.     The 
weight  is  adjusted  so  that  the  motor  runs  at  the  required  speed, 
while  wasting  all  its  work  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the 
cord,  and  the  extension  of  the  spring  is  noted,  and  the  corre- 
sponding pull  found  in  the  same  units  of  force  as  those  used  in 
estimating  the  downward  pull  due  to  the  weight.  Let  the  weight 
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used  in  any  experiment  be  taken  in  grammes,  and  be  denoted 
hy  tc,  and  let  ip'  be  the  number  of  grammes  required  to  Btretch 
the  spring  by  gravity  to  the  same  amount,  then  the  total  force 
overcome  is  in  dynes  (to—io^g,  where  ^  is  the  acceleration,  in  cen- 
timetres per  second  per  second,  produced  by  gravity  at  the  place  of 
experiment  (at  London  g  «  981*17  nearly).  If  n  be  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  second,  and  c  the  circumference  in  cms.  of  the 
pulley  at  the  part  touched  by  the  rope,  the  velocity  with  which 
this  force  is  overcome  is  nc,  and  therefore  the  activity  in  ergs 
per  second  is  nc  (w  —  w')g.  If  A  is  reckoned  in  watts,  we  have 
the  equation, 

^  =  jQy^^w' -  «0^ ^^^ 

!£«?  —  «/  be  taken  in  pounds,  and  e  in  feet,  nnd  n  be  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  the  activity  in  horse-power  is 
given  by 

J  =  —r—rncCw  -vf) (9) 

330U0     ^  '  ^  ' 

and  in  watts  approximately  by 

A  «  •0226;ttr(w  -  »') (9') 

Generator       ^^  have  now  considered  cases  in  wliich  electrical 

Charging 

Storage    energy  is  transformed  into  mechanical  work  by  means 
Electrical  ^^  motors  working  by  electromagnetic  action,  and  have 
Efficiency  seen  that  the  whole  electrical  activity  Er^  in  the  circuit 
Arrange-    is  equal  to  the  useful  activity  of  the  motor  together 
ment      \i\\]ci  the  unavailable  part  spent  in  heating  the  con- 
ductors in  circuit,  and  in  overcoming  the   frictional 
resistances  opposing  the  motion  of  the  motor.    Part  of 
the  electrical  energy  developed  by  a  generator  may 
however  be  spent  in  efifecting  chemical  decompositions 
in  electrolytic  cells  placed  in  the  circuit,  as,  for  example, 
in   charging   a  secondary  battery   or  "accumulator." 
Each  cell  in  which  electrolytic  action  takes  place,  so 
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that  the  result  is  chemical  separation  at  the  plates  of  the 
constituents  of  the  solution  acted  on,  opposes  a  counter 
electromotive  force  to  that  causing  the  current,  and  the 
work  done  per  second  in  each  cell  over  and  above  that 
spent  in  heat  according  to  Joule's  law  (p.  75),  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  this  counter  electromotive  force  into 
the  strength  of  the  current.  In  most  cases  the  counter 
electromotive  force  exceeds  the  electromotive  force  re- 
quired to  effect  the  chemical  decompositions,  and  the 
energy  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  electromotive 
force  appears  in  the  form  of  what  has  been  called  local 
heat  in  the  electrolytic  cells. 

In  the  case  of  a  secondary  battery  charged  by  the 
current  from  an  electrical  generator,  which  is  the  only 
case  we  shall  here  consider,  the  activity  spent  in  the 
battery  while  it  is  being  charged  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  difference  of  potential  existing  between  the 
terminals  of  the  battery  while  the  current  is  flowing, 
multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the  current.  Let  V  be 
this  difference  of  potential  in  volts,  and  7  the  current 
strength  in  amperes,  then  Vy  joules  is  the  whole  work 
per  unit  of  time  spent  in  the  battery.  The  whole 
activity  spent  in  the  circuit  is  Ey,  or  F7  +  7*-B,  where 
E  is  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the  generator,  and 
B  is  the  resistance  of  the  generator  and  the  wires  con- 
necting it  with  the  secondary.  Again,  if  E^  volts  be 
the  electromotive  force  of  th^  secondary  battery,  which 
may  be  measured  by  removing  the  charging  battery  for 
an  instant  and  applying  a  potential  galvanometer  to 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary,  the  activity  actually 
spent  in  charging  the  battery  may  be  taken  as  -ffj^. 
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Hence  the  ratio  of  the  activity  spent  in  charging 
the  battery  to  the  whole  activity  in  the  circuit  is 
EJ{  V  +  -B7)  or  E^jE,  and  the  activity  wasted  in  heat- 
ing the  conductors  in  circuit  is  (E—E^)y.  This  ratio 
EJE  is  the  same  as  that  found  above  in  the  case  of  a 
generator  and  a  motor,  and  may  be  called  as  before  the 
electrical  efficiency  of  the  arrangement. 
Arrange-  Hence,  in  order  that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole 
Maximum  electrical  energy  given  out  in  the  circuit  may  be  spent 
Fffip*"°*^  in  charging  the  battery,  as  many  cells  should  be  placed 
in  circuit  as  suffice  to  nearly  balance  the  electromotive 
force  E  of  the  generator,  that  is,  the  charging  should  be 
made  to  proceed  as  slowly  as  possible.  In  practice, 
however,  a  very  slow  rate  of  charging  is  not  economical, 
as  the  work  spent  in  driving  the  generator,  if  a  dynamo- 
or  magneto-electric  machine,  against  frictional  resist- 
ances would  be  greater  than  the  useful  work  done  in 
the  circuit ;  and  if  the  speed  of  the  generator  slackened 
for  a  little  the  battery  would  tend  to  discharge 
through  it. 
Effect  of       As  in  the  case  of  the  motor  (p.  265),  the  electrical 

In  creased 

E.M.F.  in  efficiency  of  the  arrangement  can  be  increased  by  in- 
Circuit.  creasing  E  and  E^,  so  that  E—  E^  is  maintained  con- 
stant E  may,  in  the  present  case,  be  increased  by 
running  the  generator  faster,  or  by  using  a  machine 
adapted  to  give  higher  potentials.  As  before,  if  E  be 
increased  to  nE,  while  E^  is  changed  to  E  so  that 
nE  —  jB*  =  J?  —  E^,  the  electrical  efficiency  becomes 
(71  -  1)/7H  E^jnE  as  in  (7)  above. 
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The  electromotive  force  of  a  Faure  or  storage  cell  is  rather   Measure- 
over  2  volts  when  fully  charged,  but  is  considerably  less  when    ment  of 
nearly  discharged.     When  the  cell  is  placed  in  the  charging     Energy 
circuit,  the  counter  electromotive  force  which  it  opposes  rises  pJ**^*.  ^ 
quickly  to  a  little  less  than  this  value,  and  thereafter  gradually  ^^^^&^&' 
increases,  while  the  charging  current  falls  in  strength.    In  order 
to  measure,  therefore,  the  whole  energy  spent  in  charging  a 
secondary  battery,  we  must  either  use  some  form  of  integrating 
energy-meter  which  gives  accurate  results,  or  measure,  at  short 
intervals  of  time,  1^  with  a  potential  galvanometer,  and  y  with  a 
current  galvanometer  placed  permanently  in  the  circuit.     After 
the  battery  has  been  charged,  the  total  number  of  joules  spent 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  each  value  of  Fy  by  the  number  of 
seconds  between  the  instant  at  which  the  corresponding  readings 
were  taken  and  that  at  which  the  next  pair  of  readings  were 
taken,  and  adding  all  the  results.    Or,  more  exactly,  values  F 
and  y  are  obtained  for  each  interval  by  finding  the  arithmetic 
means  of  the  values  of  ^and  of  y  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  interval,  and  taking  the  product  of  these  two  means  as  the 
value  of  the  activity  for  that  interval.    Each  product  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  corresponding  interval, 
and  the  sum  of  the  products  is  the  whole  energy  spent.    The 
integral  work  in  joules  having  been  thus  estimated,  the  efficiency 
of  the  battery  may  be  obtained  by  finding  in  the  same  manner 
the  total  number  of  joules  given  outinthe  external  workingcircuit 
while  the  battery  is  discharging.     The  ratio  of  the  useful  work 
thus  obtained  to  the  whole  work  spent  in  charging  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  bpttery.     In  discharging  in  an  electric  light  circuit,  the 
greatest  economy  is  obtained  when  the  resistance  of  the  working 
part  of  the  circuit  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
battery  and  main  conductors.     Neglecting  the  latter  part  of  the 
resistance,  we  see  that,  if  a  large  number  of  lamps  are  arranged 
in  multiple  arc,  a  large  number  of  cells  should  also  be  joined  in 
multiple  arc,  so  that,  while  the  requisite  difference  of  potential  is 
obtained,  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  still  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  external  circuit. 


As  regards  the  measurement  of  energy  spent  in  electric  Measure- 
light  circuits,  in  which  continuous  currents  are  flowing,  ™c*tMtv 
we  have  already  sufficiently  indicated  above  how  this  Spent  in 
may  be  done.  To  find  the  activity,  or  work  spent  per  current 
unit  of  time,  in  any  part  of  a  circuit,  we  have  only  to   Circuits. 
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find  the  diflference  of  potential,  V,  in  volts  between  its 
extremities  with  a  potential  galvanometer,  and  the 
current,  y,  in  amperes  flowing  through  it  with  a  current 
instrument.  If  the  activity  be  constant,  we  have  simply 
to  multiply  Vy  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  any 
interval  of  time,  to  find  the  number  of  joules  spent  in 
that  time  in  the  part  of  the  circuit  in  question.  If 
the  activity  is  variable,  the  whole  energy  spent  in  any 
time  may  be  estimated  by  finding  Vy  at  short  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  calculating  the  integral  as  just 
explained. 
Electrical       go  far  we  have  been  considering:  only  measurements 

Activity  m  .  ,        ,  .  . 

Alternat-  made  in  the  circuits  of  batteries  or  of  continuous  cur- 
Current    ^^^*  generators.     Alternating  machines  in  which  the 

Circuits,  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed  two  or  three  hundred 
times  a  second  are,  however,  frequently  employed, 
especially  in  electric  light  circuits,  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore  to  consider  the  methods  of  electrical  measure- 
ment available  in  such  cases. 

The  only  electromagnetic  instruments  which  can  be 
used  in  alternating  circuits  are  such  as  depend  on  the 
mutual  force  between  two  current-carrying  conductors. 
Electrodynamometers  generally,  and  current  weighers, 
such  as  those  described  in  Chap.  VII.,  are  instruments 
which  act  on  this  principle,  and  can  be  used  both  in 
alternating  and  in  continuous  current  circuits.  We 
have  only  to  indicate  here  how  they  can  be  applied  to 
measure  currents,  diflferences  of  potential,  and  activity 
in  constant  or  alternating  current  circuits. 

Practical       j^  practical  work  the  instruments  on  this  principle 
menu     usually  employed  are  such  as  require  to  have  their  con- 
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stants  determined  by  comparison  with  standard  in** 
struments,  such  as  a  standard  tangent  galvanometer, 
or  a  standard  dynamometer,  and  are  dealt  with  in 
Chap.  VII.  We  may  here  mention,  in  addition, 
Siemens'  electrodynamometer,  in  which  a  suspended 
coil  is  acted  on  by  a  fixed  coil,  and  the  strength  of 
the  current  deduced  by  means  of  a  table  of  values  for 
different  angles,  from  the  torsion  which  must  be  given 
to  a  spiral  spring  to  bring  the  coil  back  to  the  zero 
position. 

When  an  instrument  on  this  principle  is  arranged  for  Actiyity- 
use  as  an  activity-meter,  one  set  of  coils,  the  fixed  or  ®  ^' 
the  movable,  is  made  of  thick  wire  so  as  to  carry  the 
whole  current  in  the  circuit,  while  the  other  set  is  made 
of  high  resistance  and  is  connected  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  part  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  electrical  activity 
is  to  be  measured.  In  this  case  the  force  or  couple 
required  to  restore  the  movable  coils  to  the  zero  posi- 
tion is  proportional  to  the  product  Vy  of  the  difference 
of  potential  and  current,  that  is  to  the  activity,  for  that 
part  of  the  circuit;  and  if  the  instrument  has  been 
properly  graduated  this  can  be  at  once  read  off  in  watts, 
or  in  any  other  chosen  units  of  activity.  Instruments 
of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  Professors  Ayrton  and 
Perry,  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  Lord  Kelvin.  Lord 
Kelvin's  form  *  is  a  modification  of  the  balance 
described  above  (Chap.  VII.),  in  which  the  main  current 
is  sent  through  one  set  of  the  mutually  acting  coils, 

*  For  a  full  descriptioii  see  the  author's  Smaller  Treatise,  Chap.  YIL 
VOL.  II.  U  U 
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wbicli  are  therefore  of  low  resistaDce ;  while  the  other 

set  of  coils  are  of  high  resistance  and  are  applied  at 

the  terminals  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  the 

activity  is  to  be  measured,  and  therefore  carry  a  current 

proportional  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  those 

two  points. 

Measure-       We  shall  now  consider  the  measurement  of  currents 

Alternate  ^™^  differences  of  potential,  and  therefore  also  of  elec- 

CurrcDt    trical  energy  in  the  circuits  of  alternating  machines  or 

of  transformers.     In  all  such  circuits  the  march  of  the 


Fio.  147. 


current  in  each  complete  alternation  may  be  stated 
roughly  as  a  rise  from  zero  to  maximum  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  a  diminution  to  zero,  then  a  change  of  sign 
and  a  rise  tQ  maximum  in  the  opposite  direction, 
followed  by  a  diminution  again  to  zero.  The  law  ac- 
cording to  which  these  changes  take  place  is  more  or 
less  complex  in  the  various  cases,  and  the  complete 
mathematical  representation  of  the  current  strength  at 
any  time  would  require  an  application  of  Fourier's 
method  of  representing  any  arbitrary  periodic  function. 
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by  means  of  an  infinite  series  of  simple  harmonic  terms 
of  the  fonn  A^  sin  {int  -  e<),  where  n  is  27r  divided  by 
the  period  T  of  a  complete  alternation,  Ai  and  €{  con- 
stants and  i  any  integer.  It  has  been  found  experi-  Law  of 
mentally  by  M.  Joubert  that  the  variation  of  electro-  Alternate 
motive  force  in  a  Siemens'  alternating  machine  can  be  ^F^?^ 
expressed  by  the  single  harmonic  term  ^sinTi^,  where 
we  reckon  t  from  the  instant  at  which  the  electromotive 
force  was  zero  when  changing  from  the  direction 
reckoned  as  negative  to  that  reckoned  as  positive. 
The  values  of  ^sin  tU  are  shown  graphically  by  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  147,  t  being  measured 
from  A  along  AB.  The  maximum  and  minimum  ordi- 
nates OJE,  DF  are  in  length  numerically  equal  to  the 
electromotive  force  £.  This  law  applies  fairly  to  many 
alternating  machines,  and  we  assume  its  truth  in  most 
of  what  follows  (see  however,  Hopkinson's  experiments 
on  rapid  cycles  of  magnetization,  curves  A,  Chap.  XIII. 
Sect.  III.).  The  more  general  case  can  be  dealt  with, 
when  results  for  it  are  interesting  or  useful.  By  means 
of  a  proper  contact  arrangement,  which  makes  connec- 
tion with  an  electrometer  at  different  instants  during 
an  alternation,  the  values  of  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  terminals  at  these  instants  can  be  obtained. 
If  the  difference  of  potential  does  not  follow  the  simple 
law  of  signs,  the  simple  harmonic  constituents  can  be 
deduced  by  the  method  of  Least  Squares  (see  Appendix), 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  such  observations. 

The  current  strength  is  affected  by  the  action  of 
self-induction  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  such 

U  U  2 
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machines  independently  of  the  disposition  of  the 
external  circuit,  especially  if  the  revolving  armature 
contains  iron ;  but,  as  shown  below,  it  follows,  with  a 
difference  in  phrase,  the  same  law  as  does  the  electro- 
motive force.  The  effect  of  variations  in  the  field 
magnets  produced  by  the  rotating  armature  has  also  in 
a  rigorous  theory  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  this  effect, 
in  well-designed  machines  without  iron  in  their  arma- 
tures is  not  great,  and  where  experiments  have  been 
made  to  detect  it,  has  been  found  to  be  slight,  and  we 
shall  therefore  neglect  it. 

Mean  Writing  then  y  for  the  current,  at  a  time  ^  reckoned  from 

Current    the  instant  at  which  the  current  was  zero,  we  have 
In  Alter- 

C^^^.  y=^8in«/ (11) 

The  whole  quantity  of  electricity  generated  in  a  half  period  T/2 
is  therefore 

\      ydt^A\      Binntdi^—      ....     (12) 

Jo  Jo  IT 

Hence  if  C  denote  the  mean  current  in  that  time,  we  have 

TT 

Measure-        Now  if  an  electrodynamo meter  he  placed  in  the  circuit  so 

ment  of    that  the  same  current  passes  through  hoth  its  fixed  and  movahle 

Bitean       coils,  the  current  in  hoth  will  be  reversed  at  the  same  instant, 

Current,   and  their  mutual  action  will  be  the  same  for  the  same  current 

strength,  and  will  be  proportional  to  C^  that  is  to  A^  bitAU.    If 

the  period  of  the  alternation  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 

period  of  free  oscillation  of  the  movable  coil  system  of  the 

dynamometer,  the  mutual  action  of  the  fixed  and  movable  coils 
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will  be  the  same  as  if  a  continaous  curreDt  y'  given  by  the 
equation 

y2=,^/'^W/  =  ^/'%in2«^rf/.     ...     (14)     Ratio  of 
^        TJ  0  Tj  0  True 

Mean 
Current  to 
were  kept  flowing  through  them.    But  by  integration  Square 

Root  of 
j2  Mean 

y*  ==  -^ (15)    Square  of 

^  Current. 

and  substituting  from  (13)  in  this  equation,  we  get 

y„  =  ?^y=:-9003y' (16) 

TT 

In  order  therefore  to  find  the  actual  mean  current 
strength  in  the  circuit  of  an  alternating  machine  from 
the  value  of  y'  given  by  a  current  dynamometer  we 
must  multiply  the  latter  by  '9 ;  in  other  words  the  mean 
current  strength  is  9/10  of  the  strength  of  the  contin- 
uous current  which  would  give  the  same  deflection. 
The  product,  if  y  has  been  taken  in  amperes,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  seconds  in  any  interval  of  time  during 
which  the  machine  has  been  working  uniformly  on 
the  same  circuit,  will  give  the  number  of  coulombs  of 
electricity  which  has  flowed  through  the  circuit  in  that 
time. 

The  measurement  of  differences  of  potential  is  how-  Measure- 

^  ment  of 

ever  attended  with  more  difficulty  on  account  of  the  Difference 
efifect  of  the  self-induction  of  any  electromagnetic  in-   ^tid**by 
strument  which  can  be  applied  to  the  circuit  for  this  I<iiostatic 
purpose.       The    following    method    of   employing    a     meter." 
quadrant  electrometer  for  this  purpose  has  been  used 
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Idiostatic  by  M.  Joubert.*    The  needle  of  the  instrument  is  left 

Use  of 

Electro-  uncharged,  and  the  charging  rod  connected  with  it  and 
meter,  ^g^j  ^  ^  third  electrode.  If  the  needle  be  connected 
to  a  point  in  the  circuit  at  which  the  potential  is  V 
relatively  to  the  outside  case,  one  pair  of  quadrants  at 
a  point  at  which  the  potential  is  V^,  and  the  other  pair 
at  a  third  point  where  the  potential  is  V^,  and  if  J9  be 
the  deflection  of  the  spot  of  light  corresponding  to  the 
angle  (supposed  small)  through  which  the  needle  has 
been  turned  against  the  bifilar  suspension,  then  subject 
to  the  caution  below  we  have  (Vol.  I.  p.  297) 

J)  =  k{v^  -  r,)  (r-  ^^4^*)  •  •  ^^^^ 

where   i  is  a  constant.     M.  Joubert  connected  the 
needle  (and  case)  to  the  pair  of  quadrants  at  potential 


Fi,  so  that 


^^liT^i-r,y (18) 


This  equation  is  applicable,  whatever  the  law  of  the 
electrometer,  provided  k  be  determined  by  a  process 
of  calibration  with  known  differences  of  potential. 

It  has  been  found  by  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry 
and  Mr.  Sumpner  f  that  when  a  quadrant  electrometer 
is  used  idiostatically  the  metallic  cheeks  left  where  the 
guard-tube  is  cut  away  for  the  needle  exert  an  influence 
on   the   needle   in   its   unsymmetrical  position   when 

*  Comptea  Mmdus,  July  1880.     Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
May,  1883. 
+  Phil.  Trans,  JR.S.,  A.  1891. 
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deflected  which  renders  the  formula  (17)  seriously  in- 
accurate. It  may  be  used  however  without  correction 
for  values  of  V  up  to  about  100  volts.  In  quadilant 
electrometers  now  (1892)  being  manufactured,  the 
guard -tube  is  dispensed  with.* 

A  multicellular  or  vertical  voltmeter  f  may  (pre- 
ferably) be  used  instead  of  the  quadrant  electrometer, 
except  when  three  points  at  different  potentials  are  to 
be  connected  to  the  electrometer  at  the  same  time. 
Any  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  expression  on 
the  right  of  (18),  with  k  a  constant,  is  avoided,  for  in 
these  instruments  the  values  of  different  deflections  on 
the  scale  have  been  fixed  by  experiment. 

If  the  terminals  of  the  electrometer  employed  be  con- 
nected to  any  two  points  in  the  circuit  of  a  machine  in 
which  the  period  of  alternation  is  short  in  comparison 
with  the  free  period  of  the  needle,  the  couple  acting  on 
the  needle  will  be  at  each  instant  proportional  to  the 
second  power  of  the  difference  V^-  V^  of  potential 
existing  between  these  two  points  at  that  instant. 
Also  as  in  the  similar  case  of  the  dynamometer  above, 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  constant  difference  of 
potential  V  given  by  the  equation 

V'^  =  \\\v^-V^)^dt    ....    (19) 

*  To  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry's  instrament  (18)  was  applicable 
only  when  the  distance  apart  of  the  quadrants  was  8*9  mms.  The 
distance,  if  any,  of  the  qnadrants  apart  for  which  the  formula  is 
correct,  should  be  found  by  experiment  for  each  electrometer  used  in 
this  manner. 

t  See  Smaller  Treatise  Chap.  VII.,  and  Vol.  I.,  p.  801. 
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Difference      If  we  denote  the  actual  mean  difference  of  potential 

tial:  True  by  V^,  then  since  the  difference  of  potential  follows 

¥^°*     the  same  law  of  variation  as  the  current  we  get  also 

andSquare  ^ 

^^'  r«  =  -9003  F' (20) 

If  we  know  the  resistance  in  the  part  of  the  external 
cii'cuit  between  the  points  at  which  the  electrometer 
electrodes  are  applied,  then  calling  this  resistance  JS, 
and  supposing  that  this  part  of  the  circuit  contains  no 
motor  or  other  arrangement  giving  a  back  electro- 
motive force,  and  that  the  ratio  of  its  self-induction  to 
the  period  of  alternation  is  zero  or  negligible  in  com* 
parison  with  S,  we  have  for  the  mean  value  of  the 
current  V^jBy  and  thus  by  means  of  an  electrometer 
alone  we  can  measure  not  only  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  ends  of,  but  also  the  current  in,  that 
portion  of  the  circuit. 

Enhanced       j^  jg  ^  -^  noticed  that  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
Resistance 

to  Alter-  ductors  in  circuit  is  less  the  greater  the  frequency  of 

Current:  ^'Iternation.    This   variation,  as  explained  at   p.  325 

di^ii^  above,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  alternation  in- 

from  creases  in  rapidity  the  current  is  more  and  more  con- 

Impe-     fined  by  inductive  action  to  the  outer  strata  of  the  con- 
dance.  "^ 

ductor,  which  is  therefore  virtually  reduced  in  section. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  fictitious  increase 


of  resistance  seen  in  the  expression  ^JB*  +  n^L^  (see  p. 
667  below)  which  arises  directly  from  the  electromotive 
force  of  self-induction;  but  is  a  real  increase  of  the 
value  of  72  for  the  current  in  question.  (See  table  of  the 
resistances  of  conductors  at  different  periods  of  alterna- 
tion in  Appendix.) 
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Denoting  by  Am  the  mean  value  of  the  electrical  activity  in       Mean 
this  part  of  the  circuit,  still  supposing  the  self-induction  of  this    Activity 

part  to  be  negligible^  we  have  plainly  ^^  Alter- 

nating 
I    fT  F"8  Circuit. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  value  of  the  electrical  activity  at 
any  instant  is  y^M,  we  have  from  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  an  electrodynamometer, 

Am^^J'^'^dt^y'^R (22) 

1  J  0 

From  these  two  results  we  get 

^m=rV (23) 

That  is 

The  true  mean  value  of  the  electrical  activity  is  equal  to  Effect  of 
the  product  of  the  square  root  of  the  mean  square  of  the  induction, 
difference  of  potential,  by  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
square  of  the  current  strength.  It  can  therefore  be 
determined  by  means  of  an  electrometer  and  an  electro- 
dynamometer  of  negligible  self-induction  without  its 
being  necessary  to  know  the  resistance. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  case  in  which  the  self-induction 
cannot  be  neglected.  Let  R  be  the  total  resistance  in  the 
circuit,  y  the  current  flowing  in  it  at  the  time  t,  E  the  total 
electromotive  force  of  the  machine,  and  L  the  inductance  for 
the  whole  circuit,  that  is,  the  number  which  multiplied  into 
dyjdi  gives  the  electromotive  force  opposing  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  current.  We  shall  suppose  L  a  constant, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  alternating 
machines  its  value  is  different  in  different  positions  of  the  arma- 
ture. The  iron  cores  of  the  field  mnguets  act  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  as  cores  for  the  armature  coils,  and  as  the  magnetic 
susceptibility  of  iron  is  a  function  of  the  strength  of  the  mag- 
netizing current,  Zr,  which  is  the  magnetic  induction  through 
the  armature  produced  per  unit  of  its  own  current,  must  vary 
accordingly. 
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Theory  of  Still  for  certain  alternators  which  have  no  iron  in  their  arma- 

Circuit  tares  the  variation  of  L  with  the  position  of  the  armature  is 

Con-  slight.*    It  will  also  be  assumed  that  there  are  no  masses  of 

temmg  metal  in  which  local  currents  can  be  generated  moving  in  the 

Harmonic  ^®^^'     ^°  these  assumptions  the  equation  of  the  current  is 

E.M.F. 

Ry  =  E-].^ (24) 

at 

But  by  the  law  which  we  have  assumed  for  the  machine, 

E  =  nrj  sin  nt  =  Eq  sin  ni (25) 

where  17  is  a  constant  such  that  Eq  is  the  maximum  value  of  E 
for  the  given  Sipeed.    Substituting  in  (24)  we  get 

Lp+Hy^EoBinnt (26) 

which  integrated  becomes 

y=^c-|*+    ,      ^'      -Bin(«/-6)      .    .     (27) 
where 

sin  e  =  — y  cos  e  =  —    .     .     (28) 

n. 

The  term  At    l  is  only  important  immediately  after  the  circuit 
is  closed,  and  will  therefore  be  neglected. 

We  may  remark  that  if  L  were  equal  to  zero   (27)  would 
reduce  to  y  =  EJR .  sin  «/,  which  corresponds  to  (12)  above. 
Mean  From  (27)  we  get  for  the  mean  current 


Current. 


9jr  fe/H+T/2  OET 


*  See  the  discussion  on  Mr.  W.  M  Mordey's  paper  on  "Alternating 
Current  Working"  Inst,  of  Elect.  Eng.  May,  1889  {T?ie  Electrician^ 
May  24,  31,  June  7,  Aug.  2,  1889). 
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Also  for  the  mean  square  of  the  current  strength  as  given      Mean 

directly    by   an    electrodynamometer  we    have    by  (27)    the  Square  of 

equation    '  "  Cairent 

vt  rT  1        vi  Strength, 

and  we'^have  therefore  as  before^  the  relation 

y«  -  -90037'. 

From  (27)  we  see  that  the  efEect  of  self-induction  is  to  diminish  Difference 
every  value  of  the  current  in  the  ratio  of  EJ(E^  +  v?L^)h  to   of  Phase 
EJRf  and  to  produce  a  retardation  of  phase  which  measured  in         of 
time  is  ejn  seconds ;  that  is,  the  resistance  is  virtually  increased     Current 
in  the  ratio  (iP  +  v?L^\IR^  and  the  current  in  following  the  law     j.^  w 
of  sines  passes  through  any  value  6/n  seconds  after  it-  would       *    '   * 
have  passed  through  the  corresponding  value  if  there  had  been 
no  self-induction.    If  in  Fig.  147  above  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
of  sines  represent  the  values  of  the  current  at  different  instants 
of  time,  when  L  is  zero,  the  current  would  be  represented  for 
any  given  value  of  L  by  diminishing  the  ordinates  of  the  curve 
all  in  the  proportion  of  i2  to  -R*  +  «*Z2,  and  shifting  the  curve 
along  AB  from  left  to  right  through  a  distance  equal  to  17.     It 
is  plain  also  that,  for  any  finite  resistance  i2,  by  diminishing  Ty 
that  is,  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  machine,  the  current 
can,  by  (27),  be  made  to  approach  the  limiting  value 


I  sin  ^n/  -  ^^ (31) 


which  is  independent  of  the  resistance,  and  has  a  retardation  of  Maximum 
phase  of  TjA  seconds,  a  quarter  period  of  a  complete  alternation.       Mean 
Hence  integrating  over  a  half  period  from  zero  current  to  zero     Current 
current  again,  and  dividing  by  TI2  we  get  for  the  maximum    for  Given 
mean  current  Resist- 


y»=% (32) 


ance. 


To  find  the  mean  value  Am  of  the  total  electrical  activity  in      Mean 
the  circuit,  we  have  by  (26),  and  ^7)  Electrical 


Activity 


J         ^  ^jp  ^,      __^if_/T  .    .  ^       .   '      ,.,  ia  Circuit. 


.......     (33) 


1       Eo^R 


2  RJ^  +  n^L^ 
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Mazlmum 
Activity. 

1.  For 
Given 

Speed  and 

Induct* 

ance. 

2.  For 
Given 
Resist- 
ance. 


Complex- 

Periodic 

E.M.F. 


Ilence  by  (30)  if  the  activity  is  spent  in  heat 

Jm^y^E (34) 

that  is,  the  true  mean  value  of  the  total  electrical  activity  is 
eqaal  to  the  mean  square  of  the  current  strength  multiplied  by  the 
total  resistance  in  circuit.    This  also  applies  to  part  of  a  circuit. 

It  may  easily  be  shown,  from  (33),  by  the  ordinary  method 
that  the  total  activity  in  the  circuit  is  greatest  when  R^nLy 
that  is,  for  a  given  speed  and  a  given  value  of  Z,  the  activity 
is  a  maximum  when  R=nL,  It  must  be  observed  however  that 
for  a  given  resistance  R  the  activity  is  greater  the  smaller  the 
value  of  r,  that  is,  the  greater  the  speed.  When  R  has  the 
value  nL  we  have,  by  (27)  e^^ir/A ;  that  is,  the  retardation  of 
phase  is  then  one-eighth  of  the  whole  period  * 

Supposing  the  electromotive  force  and  current,  though 
periodic,  not  to  follow  the  simple  sine  law,  then  as  we  have 
seen  above  we  may  represent  either  by  a  Fourier  series.    Thus 


E  ==  ^Ei  sin  (int  -  e<) 


(25') 


where  i  is  an  integer,  and  takes  all  the  values  required  for  the 
simple  components  which  make  up  the  periodic  function  which 
£  is  of  the  time. 
For  equation  of  current  we  have  now  instead  of  (26) 

Lp+  Ry^r.  2Ei  sin  (int  -«<)....    (26') 


Law  of     of  which  the  solution  is 
Current. 


Ei 


where 


sin  <f>i  =s. 


xnL 


sin  {int  -ei-<f>i)  .   (27*) 


Vi2^  +  ihi^L^ 


,  cos  <f>i  =  — p= 


r 


<R^  +  «VZ« 


.     (28') 


*  The  conclusions  as  to  maximum  work  and  retardation  of  phase, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  theoretical  results  stated  above  as  to  the  action 
of  alternating  machines,  were  fijrst  we  believe  given  by  M.  JoulMrt, 
CompUs  Bendus,  ISSO.  The  problems  of  alternating  machines  joined 
in  series,  or  in  parallel,  or  as  motors,  were  considered  by  Dr.  J. 
Hopkinson  in  a  lecture  to  the  Inst  of  Civil  Engs.  1888,  and  in  a  paper 
**  On  the  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents,"  Soc.  Tel.  Engs.,  and  Els., 
Nov.  ISSi.  The  principal  results  of  this  hitter  paper  are  reproduced 
below.     See  also  Mr.  Mordey's  paper  loc^  cit^  p.  666  above. 
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As  before  we  may  neglect  the  exponential  term  in  the 
solatioQ. 

If  now  we  wish  to  find  the  mean  square  of  the  current 
strength  we  have  only  to  square  the  series  on  the  right  of  (270 
and  integrate  over  the  whole  compound  period,  2Tr/n,  that  is, 
over  an  interval  which  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  the 
periods  of  the  components.  Now  it  can  be  easily  shown  that 
an  integral  of  the  form 


/  sin  (tHi  -  «i  -  <^{)  sin  (jni  -  «i  -  4>j)^^ 


vanishes  when  taken  over  an  interval  2ir/fi,  unless  i  =j.  For 
the  product  under  the  integral  sign  can  by  elementary  trigono- 
metry be  resolved  into  the  difference  of  two  cosines,  each 
yieldiDg  a  simple  integral,  which  obviously  vanishes. 

Then  since  Mean 

Square  of 

1  Ei^  f2'/"-s/-^  u.^JJ      1  *'  Current 

2ir/n  £*  +  xH^L^  Jo  B^  +  i^nrL*  ^^j^^ 

Squares  of 

we  get  for  the  mean  square  of  the  current  Compon- 

ents. 

that  is,  the  mean  square  of  the  current  is  the  sumiof  the  mean 
squares  of  the  currents  which  would  be  given  by  the  components 
of  y  if  each  existed  separately. 
The  mean  activity  is  given  by  the  equation  i  Mean 

Activity 
1      r2w/ii  =Sum  of 

of  Com- 
V*  ^  '    /'  J  ^\jj  ponents. 

If  the  multiplication  of  the  two  series  on  the  right  is  performed 
a  number  of  integrals  of  the  form 


_  j  ^     sm  {ini  -  €i)  sin  {jnt  -  ej  -  <f>j)dt 
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are  obtained,  all  of  which  vanish  as  before  except  those  for 
which  i  ™j.    But  we  have 


1 


m^ 


2nln  ^jffi  ^  i2^ijji  J  0 


/sin  (ini  -  et)  sin  {iHi  -  H  -  ^i)^' 
0 


by  (28').     Hence 


,      gi'co8<^i     _,        EcR 


2  •**^  +  »*n»i' 


(33') 


Circuit 

with  two 

£.M.F.8of 

same 

Period. 


that  is,  the  mean  activity  is  the  sum  of  the  mean  activities  which 
the  component  currents  would  give  separately. 
Also  by  (30')  and  (33') 

AM^y'^R (340 

The  practical  importance  of  this  result  lies  in  this,  that  it 
proves  that  any  method  of  measuring  power  which  is  demon- 
strated for  a  current  following  tbe  simple  sine  law  of  variation 
with  the  time,  is  also  true  for  any  periodic  current  whatever,  in- 
asmuch as  such  a  current  can-  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  simple 
sine  currents  of  different  periods.  For  example,  the  generality 
of  the  method,  given  below,  of  measuring  power  in  the  circuit 
of  a  transformer  can  be  inferred  from  this  result,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Prof.  Perry.* 

If  in  the  circuit  there  be  two  sources  of  electromotive  force  of 
the  same  period  T,  but  of  different  phases ;  for  example,  two 
machines  driven  so  as  to  have  the  same  period  of  alternation, 
the  solution  here  given  applies.  For  the  two  electromotive 
forces  combine  to  give  a  single  electromotive  force  of  the  same 
period  as  the  components^  but  differing  in  phase  from  either ;  so 
that,  to  use  the  solution  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  this  resultant 
electromotive  force  as  ^osinii^,  reckoning  the  time  from  an 
instant  at  which  sin  nt  is  zero  and  increasing.  If  the  difference 
of  phases  be  20  reckoned  in  angle,  the  interval  between  the  suc- 
cessive instants  at  which  a  component  is  increasing  through  zero 
is  2<^/n.  Hence  taking  the  zero  of  reckoning  of  time  midway 
between  these  two  instants  we  may  denote  the  two  compo- 


*  Phil.  Mag,,  Aug.  1891. 
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nents  by  Ei  sin  {jnt  +  0)>  E%  sin  {nt  -  <f>).    Galling  their  resultant 
^J^sin  {nt-ifr),  we  have 

E^  sin  (nt  -  ^)  =  ^^  sin  (n<  +  (f>)  +  E^  sin  (nt  -  (f>)     (35) 
By  elementary  trigonometry  we  get 

^0*  =  ^1^  +  ^a*  +  2J5;iJ5:2  cos  2<^ 

tan  4t  =  -^ ^  tan  0 

When  <f>  =^  Oy^  ^  0,  and  J?o  =  ^i  +  ^8>  ^^  ^^  evident  without 
calculation,  since  the  machines  are  then  in  the  same  phase.  If 
El  SB  £2^  that  is  if  the  machines  are  equal,  the  resultant  is  in 
phase  halfway  between  its  components.  When  this  is  the  case 
we  have  also 

^0  "^  2-Ki  cos  ^ (37) 

which  when  <f>  =  0  gives,  as  it  ought,  E^^  =  2E^. 

Considering  still  two  unequal  machines,  and  remembering  that       ^^ 
•when  the  value  of  the  resultant  electromotive  force  is  increas-    H^^S*^ 
ing  through  zero,  the  value  of  the  current  is  given  by  (27),    E.M.F.8 
that  then  the  electromotive  force   of  the  leading  machine  is    -r^'^      x 
jEJi  sin  (n<  +  </)  +  1^),    and    that    of    the    following    machine     ph^ 
E2  sin  (n<  —  ^  +  ^),  we  have  for  the  mean  activity  Jl^ai  of  the 
leading  machine 

Jim  =  J,J     Eydt 


EnEi 


T{K^  +  n^L 


[T 

7^]    sin  (nt  -  e)  sin  (n<  +  <^  +  '^)dt 


^<>^^        cos  (4,  +  ^  +  e) 


2  (iP  +  n^U)^ 


To  find  the  mean  activity  of  the  following  machine  we  have 
only  to  change  the  sign  of  ^  in  this  expression.    We  get 
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If  the  machines  be  equal  E^  »  E^  and  ^  =  0^  so  that 

AM  =  ^^^,{Roos<f>-nLsm<l>)      .     .    (40) 

-'jm  =  ^^^1^2  ^^  °^^  ^  +  nL  sin  <t>).    .    .    (41) 

Tendency       Since  <f>  is  less  than  ir/2,  both  cos  <f>  and  sin  <^  are  positive,  and 

of  Two     therefore  the  following  machine  does  luore  work  than  the  lead- 

Eqaal      ing  machine.     Hence,  unless  each  is  completely  controlled  by 

Machines  the  prime-mover,  the  leading  machine  will  increase  its  lead,  and 

to  Opposi-  this  will  go  on  until  2<f>  =  w,  when  the  two  machines  will  be  in 

tion  of     exactly  opposite  phases,  and  will  exactly  neutralise  one  another. 

Phase.      rpi^jg  tendency  to  assume  opposition  of  phase  depends  on  the 

difference  A^  --^i»,  and  this  having  the  factor  nLI{B^  +  n^L*), 

has  a  maximum  value,  for  a  given  resistance  and  a  given  period 

of  alternation,  when  nL  =  R, 

The  machines  thus  arrange  themselves  so  that  no  current 
passes  in  the  wires  joining  their  terminals,  and  these  wires 
alternate  in  relutive  potential  with  the  period  of  the  machines, 
and  each  is  at  any  instant  very  approximately  at  one  potential 
throughout  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that  if  a  working 
circuit  be  joined  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  a  current  will  pass 
through  that  circuit,  and  that  the  two  machines  will  control  one 
another  so  as  to  keep  in  the  same  phase  in  supplying  it.  We 
shall  consider  this  case  as  a  further  example  of  the  theory. 
Two  Equal  ^^^  2  <^  be  the  difference  of  phase  with  reference  to  the 
Alter-  external  circuit,  so  that  at  time  t,  E  sin  {nt +  <!>),  E  sin  (ff<~^) 
nators  in  >^re  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  two  machines,  7^^,72  the 
Parallel,  currents,  L  the  coefficient  (supposed  constant)  of  self-induction 
for  each,  r  the  resistance  of  each  machine  from  one  point  of 
attachment  to  the  other  point,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the 
external  circuit.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  external  circuit  has 
no  sensible  self-induction,  and  that  the  whole  work  there 
developed  is  spent  in  overcoming  resistance,  for  example,  in 
lighting  glow-lamps.  By  considering  the  circuit  through  each 
machine  and  the  external  resistance,*  remembering  that  the 
current  in  the  latter  is  y^  -f  y^,  and  therefore  the  difference  of 


*  According  to  Kirchboffs  rule,  p.  88  above,  taking  into  account 
the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  in  each  circuit. 
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potential  between  the  terminals  R(yi  +  y^)y  we  find,  as  at  p.  489 
above,  the  equations 


^^  +  "71  +  ^(ri  +  y»)  -  ^"n  («<  +  *) 

ii^*  +  ry,  +  R(y,  +  y^)  =  ^sin  (nt  -  <l>) 
Adding  and  subtractiDg  we  get 

^Ji(yi  +  ys)  +  (2^  +  '")  (yi  +  y^^  2«cos<^.  sin  nt 

d 
^  ^  (yi  -  Ts)  +  r(yi  -  yj)  =  2^  sin  ^ .  COS  nt 

Solving  these  we  find  as  in  (27) 


.    (42) 


(43) 


(46) 


where 

^^^^^'^TTT-'    tan(f'-^    ....     (46) 

Hence  if  Aim  be  the  activity  of  the  leading  machine 
^im  =  27 j    (yi  +  ys  +  yi  -  y2)  sin  {nt  +  ij!))d* 

i?8/  C08<^  /T   .  ^     .     ^ 

=  y  \{(2i2  +  r)«  +  n«Z«}ii  o  ''"  ^"'  "  '^  ""  ^"'  ■*"  ^^'^^ 
,        Rin<^       /-r  \ 

"^  (iM^"^^i  0  ^^^  ^'^^ ""  ^  *^°  ^"*  "*"  *^  V 

+  J  o   ,     3 -g  (r  sin*  fi>  +  nL  sin  ^  cos  <t>)     .     .     (47) 
VOL.  II.  X  X 
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Activity        The  mean  activity  A^  of  the  following  machine  may  be  got 
of  each     from  ^|M  by  altering  the  sign  of  ^  tbronghout  the  expression 
Machine,    on  the  right    Hence 


^vm  ^  — 


^ 


Lgm 


2  (2i2  +  rf  +  n^L 


-  {(2i2  +  r)  cos'  4>  +  ^^  sin  ^  cos  ^} 


+ 


E^ 


2t^  +  H^L 


■j  (r  sin"  (^  -  hL  sin  ^  cos  ^)    .    .     (48) 


Theory  of 
Syncut)- 
nizing  of 

Two 
Parallel 
Alter- 
nators. 
Alter- 
natiDg 
Motor. 


Aim—A^  is  positive^  that  is  more  work  is  done  by  the 
leading  than  by  the  following  machine.  The  lead  will 
therefore  tend  to  zero,  and  the  machines  to  settle  down  into 
coincidence  of  phase  with  reference  to  the  external  circuit,  that 
is,  into  opposite  phases  with  reference  to  their  own  circuit, 
which  agrees  with  the  result  already  obtained. 

We  shall  consider  only  one  more  case  of  this  theory,  that  of 
an  alternating  motor  connected  by  its  terminals  to  two 
conductors  upon  which  an  alternating  difference  of  potential  is 
impressed  by  other  machines.  Let  the  motor  be  started  so  as 
to  have  the  same  period  of  alternation.  Then  denoting  by  R  the 
resistance  of  the  motor-armature  and  the  leads,  up  to  the  point 
at  which  the  difference  of  potential  is  impressed,  by  L  the  self- 
inductance  for  the  same  part  of  the  circuit,  by  ^jsin {nt  +  <f>), 
the  impressed  difference  of  potential  at  time  t,  by  ^^^^^  ('^^"0)9 
the  back  electromotive  force  of  the  motor  at  the  same  instant, 
we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  current 

L^  +  Ry  =  El  sin  (nt  +  <p)  -  E^  sin  (nt  -  <l>)    .     (49) 


Theory  of  This  equation  differs  only  in  the  sign  of  ^2  ^''^'^  ^^'^^  from 

Alter-  which  (38)  and  (39)  above  are  deduced.     Hence  taking  the 

nating  value  of  A^m  in  (41)  we  have  for  the  mean  electric  activity 

Motor,  received  by  the  motor 


where 


^n^2 


2  ^-  +  ««Z 


sr2 


{R  COS  (<f>^^)  +  nL  sin  (<t>  -  i^)}   (60) 


Eq  =  (Ei^  +  E^^  -  2^1^,  COS  2<())* 
tan  ^  =  - -L±— « tan  <^ 

J>1    —    />2 


} 


.    .    (51) 
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The  second  of  (51)  gives 

cos V^  «  (^  -  J",)  cos <l>IEo,    sini/r  =  -  («i  +  E^ sin <^/^o> 
and  these  values  substituted  in  (50)  yield 

A^  =  'L^-^^JE^(RcoB2^  +  nZBm2<t>)-E,R}    (52) 

Now'  2<t>  being  the  difference  of  phase  cannot  be  numerically  Maximum 
greater  than  n^  and  therefore  the  work  received  by  the  motor  is    Value  of 
less  when  2^  is  negative  than  when  it  is  positive,  that  is,  less    Activity 
when  the  motor  is  leading  than  when  it  is  following.     Hence  ^^  Motor, 
the  motor  will  tend  to  run  slower  when  leading  and  fuster  when 
following;  or  the  difference  of  phase  will  tend  towards  zero. 
Also  so  long  as  2<^  is  not  far  from  zero  A^  is  less  the  greater 
the  lead,  and  greater  the  greater  the  lag,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.     Hence  when  the  machines  are  once  in  phase  any 
small  deviation  is  opposed  bv  a  proportional  corrective  tendency. 
This  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  term  involving  the  factor 
nL  I  (if*  +  n^L^)  in  the  value  of  A^n  given  in  (52),  and  therefore 
for  a  given  resistance  R,  and  period  of  alternation  T,  has  its 
greatest  value  when  nL^R,  or  L  /  R=T l  '2n. 

Writing  in  (52) 

sin  2<^' =  iE/(i2«  +  ««Z2)*,    coh  2<l>' =  nL/(R^  +  n^^i  (53) 
we  get 

which  is  obviously  a  maximum  when  ^  +  ^'  =  Tr/4.    We  have  chroni/iuff 

^^  =  ^  W^^^  ^^'^^  +  '''^'^*  "  ^'^^  •    •    ^^^^ 
The  value  of  A^  is  positive  if 

R,  R 


which  may  be  the  case  even  if  E^>Ei*  Hence  we  have  the 
curious  result  that  an  alternating  machine  may  act  as  a  motor 
even  if  its  electromotive  force  be  greater  than  the  impressed  or 
driving  electromotive  force. 

X  X  2 
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A  qualitative  explanation  of  the  results  given  above  for  two 
alternators  can  be  given  graphically  by  taking  the  areas  of  curves 
drawn  to  represent  the  activity  at  each  instant.  From  these  it 
will  at  once  appear  which  machine  is  doing  the  greater  amount 
of  work.  The  reader  may  easily  construct  these  curves  by 
drawing  for  each  machine,  from  the  curves  giving  the  current 
and  electromotive  force  at  each  instant  a  new  curve,  the 
ordinates  of  which  are  the  products  of  the  corresponding 
ordinates  of  the  former. 
Cora-  The  theory  just  given  of  the  working  of  alternating  machines 

parison  of  in  the  same  circuit  is  (apart  from  notation  and  mode  of  state- 
Theory  ment)  substantially  that  due  to  l>r.  J.  Hopkinson.*  Its 
and  £x-    conclusions  were  verified  by  him  in  1884,  in  experiments  made 

periment.  ^vith  two  De  Meriten's  machines  made  for  the  lighthouse  at  Tino. 
Some  very  striking  experiments  are  described  by  Mr.  Mordeyf 
in  a  paper  on  alternate  current  working,  which  contains 
moreover  much  interesting  practical  information  on  this  subject. 
Some  difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Mordey's  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  mathematical 
theory.  It  is  to  be  remembered  however  that  the  theory  does 
not  take  into  account  the  action  of  the  annature  currents  in  the 
field -magnets,  nor  of  the  variation  of  self-induction.  The  subject 
requires  further  investigation. 

We  may  apply,  as  we  have  already  done  repeatedly 
above  (see  for  example  p.  186),  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  for  the  whole  circuit  to  a  part  of  it,  taking  for 
E  the  impressed  electromotive  force  on  the  part  of  the 
circuit  considered,  and  for  B  and  L  the  proper  values 
for  that  part  only.  We  find  that  the  effect  of  self- 
induction  is  virtually  to  increase  the  resistance  from  R 

to  ^/i^  -f  n^L^,  that  is  to  substitute  impedance  for  re- 
sistance, and  to  produce  a  difference  of  phase  between 
the  current  and  the  impressed  electromotive  force  given 
also  by  (27)  and  (28).     But  the  resistance  of  a  con- 

*  Proc,  Soe,  Tel.  Eng.  and  El.  Nov.  ISSi,  also  see  Thompson's 
Dynamo-Electric  Machinery*  p.  691  et  seq. 

t  Inst.  EL  Eng.  May  1889  {The  Electrician,  May  2i,  81,  June  7, 
Aug.  2,  1889). 
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ductor  is  the  activity  spent  in  it  by  unit  current  in  pro- 
ducing heat ;  hence  by  (22)  and  (34)  the  resistance  in 
this  sense  is  not  increased. 

The  impedance  of  a  current  electrodynamometer  or  Measure- 
current  balance,  through  both  coil  systems  of  which  current 
flows  the  whole  current  in  the  main  circuit,  cannot,  if  it  i^  ^}^^- 

natiDg 

be  low  (as  it  generally  is)  in  comparison  with  that  of    Circuft. 
the  rest  of  the  circuit,  affect  appreciably  the  strength 
of  the  current  by  its  introduction ;  and  since  the  whole 
current  passes  through  both  sets  of  coils,  the  instru- 
ment will  give  the  mean  square  of  the  current  passing. 

It  may  be  otherwise  however  with  a  fine  wire  instru-  Measure- 
ment used  as  a  shunt  to   measure  the  difference  of  D^rence 
potential  between  two  points  of  the  circuit.     The  in-  of  Poten- 
ductance  of  such  an  instrument  may  be  considerable,  and     Alter- 
if  it  be  used  alone  its  impedance  will  seriously  affect  the    ^f^^j^ 
result.    Since  the  value  of  the  impedance  depends  on 
the  period  of  alternation,  it  will  have  different  values 
when  connected  to  circuits  in  which  the  periods  are 
different.   To  obviate  the  uncertainty  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  cause,  the  instrument  is  made  sensitive 
enough  to  allow  a  considerable  non-inductive  resistance 
to  be  joined  in  series  with  its  own  coils.     This  makes 
the  value  of  B/  J£^  +  n^L^  approximately  unity.    Some 
calculations  made  by  Prof.  T.  Gray,  for  Lord  Kelvin's 
vertical  scale  voltmeter,  give  for  this  ratio  with  only  the 
resistance  of  the  instmment  (640  ohms)  included,  and 
a  period  of  alternation  of  ^hf  ^^  ^  second,  the  value 
'9976,  which  is  within  J  per  cent,  of  unity.    Plainly  the 
error  caused  by  the  impedance  in  this  case  is  small  with 
any  period  commonly  employed,  and  can  be  made  still 
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thick  wire  coil  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
same  quantity  for  the  part  of  the  main  circuit  in  which 
the  activity  is  being  measured,  the  inclusion  of  the 
wattmeter  will  not  afifect  the  circuit,  and  the  activity 
shown  by  the  instrument  may  be  taken  as  that  existing 
when  it  is  not  applied. 


Apparent       The  general  problem  of  finding  the  ratio  of  the  apparent 
and  True   to  the   true  mean  activity  as  shown  by  the  wattmeter  can- 
Mean       now  be  solved  with  great  ease.     For  ]et  A^  JS,  be  the  pcxnta 
Activity,    at  which  the  terminals  of  the  fine  wire  coil  system  are  attadied 
to  the  main  circait ;  let  Ri^  R^y  L^,  ^v  he  the  resistances  and  in- 
ductances of  tlie  fine  wire  and  thick  wire  circuits  between  A,  B^ 
and  y|,  y^  the  currents  in  them ;  then  by  (27)  if  the  difference  of 
potentials  between  the  terminals  AB  is  Eq  sin  nt^ 


yi  = 

72  = 


B. 


^0 


sin  (ni 
sin  {fU 


(62) 


with  tan  e^  =  nLJRi,  tan  e^  ■=  nLJR^, 

The  current  through  the  fine  wire  coil  is  therefore  the  same 
as  if  the  resistance  in  its  circuit  between  the  points  Ay  B^  were 
without  inductance,  and  the  difference  of  potential  had  the 
value  obtained  by  multiplying  the  above  value  of  y^  by  R^, 
Hence  if  ^'^  be  the  apparent  activity 


Apparent    -^  »  "~  ^r 


^o"^i 


LDP 

Mean 
Activity 
as  shown 
by  Watt- 
meter. 


TW  +  «'V)*  W  +  «'V)*  J  0 


/T 
sin  (fi^  -  «,)  sin  («/—  e^dt 
0 


-i 


B^Ri  cos  («,-«!) 


(V  +  ««V)*  W  +  «*A')* 


(63) 


that  is  the  apparent  activity  is  i  the  product  of  the  maximum 
values  of  the  two  currents  by  the  resistance  R^  of  the  fine  wire 
branch,  and  by  the  cosine  of  the  phase-angle  between  the 
currents. 
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The  true  mean  activity  Jm  would  be  obtained  if  the  current 
through  the  fine  wire  branch  had  the  value  i^o^in  ntlR^.  In 
tliat  case  the  phase-angle  between  the  two  currents  would  be  e^. 
Hence  as  before 

,       ^o'  cos  H (64)  Tnie  Mean 

^"^      ^W+n^L^)h  Activity. 

Hence  Ratio  of 

Am       (i^i*  +  «*V)!       C08<^»  /fiKN   Apparent 

Since  sin  e^  =  hL^{R^^  +  H^ln^)i,  cos  e^  =  i2,/W  +  «3Xi«)*,  Activity, 
we  may  calculate  cos  Cj/cos  («i  —  e2)  ^^  terms  of  Z|,  Zg,  ify  Aj. 
Thus  we  obtain 


(66') 


where  r,,  tj,  are  written  for  LJRij  LJJR^  respectively  the 
so-called  time  constants  of  the  two  parts  of  the  circuit 

Now  in  general  ri<r2i  hence  as  a  rule  the  wattmeter  will 
give  a  too  high  result.* 

Mr.  Blakesleyf  has  shown  how  the  angle  (^  of  difference  of   Measure- 
phase    between    the   currents    in    two   such    branches   may    ment  of 
oe    measured.     We    have  seen   that  a  current   dynamometer  Difference 
in  any  branch  measures  the  mean  square  of  the  current  in  that   of  Phase 
branch.     This  has  the  value  my^l2,  where  mv  denotes  the  mnxi-    between 
mum  value  of  the  current  in  the  branch.    Now  let  «yxf  i»ya  ^®  Two  Alter- 
the  maximum  currents  in  the  two  branches,  and  let  two  dyna-    Jj^^^^S 
mometers  be  arranged  one  to  measure  i»yi'/2,  and  the  other   ^*"™^**' 
mysV^i  ^^^  ^^^  ^  third  be  placed,  with  one  coil  in  one,  and  the 
other  coil  in  the  other  of  the  two  branches  in  question.    The 
action  on  the  third  dynamometer  at  any  instant  will  be  proper-     - 
tional  to  y^ys  cos  <^.    Hence  the  instrument  will  give  a  reading 
proportional  to  ^  myiwys  cos  (f).      If   then  J)i,  D^  D^  be  the 
reaaiogs  of  the  dynamometers,  A^B^C,  their  constants,  so  that 

AM  =  «nV2,  DJB  -  «y,72,  JD^|C  =  i^yimyj  cos  i^, 

.we  get  

cos<^ ^.'^,    ..'...    (66) 

'JjJiD^       C 

♦  This  result  was  first  stated  (without  proof)  by  Prof.  Ayrton  Proc, 
Soe,  Tel.  Erig.  and  El  Feb.  1888. 
f  Eledrician,  Oct  2,  1885,  and  PhU,  Mag,  April  1888. 
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If  the  dynamometers  are  direct  reading  so  that  A—B^  C=  1, 
the  factor  ^/aBJC  is  unity. 

Of  course  if  three  dynamometers  are  not  available  a  single 
dynamometer  may  be  used  to  take  the  three  readings  in  succes- 
sion (or  to  eliminate  error  several  sets  of  readings  may  be  taken 
and  combined).    In  that  case  J=JS=^C  and 


cos  (f>  =3 


(66') 


Trans- 
former. 


Blakes- 

ley's 

Method  of 

Measaring 

Activity 

in  a 
Trans- 
former. 


Mr.  Blakesley*  has  also  given  an  exceedingly  simple  and 
ingenious  method  of  measuring  the  total  activity  spent  in  the 
primary  circuit  of  a  transformer,  that  is  of  finding  the  whole 
electrical  work  done  per  unit  of  time  in  feeding  the  secondary, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  in  dissipation. 

A  transformer  consists,  as  is  we!l  known,  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  circuit  wound  round  a  core  of  laminated  iron,  in 
general  in  such  a  manner  that  as  nearly  as  possible  all  lines  of 
magnetic  induction,  which  pass  through  any  spire  of  one  of  the 
coils,  also  pass  through  every  other  spire  of  the  same  or  the 
other  coil.  It  is  not  however  safe  to  assume  that  this  is  always 
the  case,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Perry,  serious 
errors  may  arise  through  makiug  the  assumption  in  all  circum- 
stances. 

Now  let  a  current  dynamometer  be  placed  in  the  primary 
circuit,  and  another  be  arranged  with  one  coil  in  the  primary 
and  the  other  coil  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Then  if  Di  be  the 
deflection-reading  of  the  first  instrument,  J  the  constant  of 
reduction  of  the  readings  to  (current)^,  D^  and  JS  the  cor- 
responding quantities  for  the  other  instrument  (both  deflections 
being  taken  positive),  iTj,  i\^2,  the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  respectively,  iS^,  ^  their  resistances,  and  Am  the 
mean  activity  to  be  measured 


(67) 


under  certain  assumptions. 
This   method   is  applicable  whatever  may  be  the  law   of 

variation  of  current. 
Theory  of      The  equations  of  a  primary  and  secondary  circuit  given  in 
Method.    (77)^  p.  183^  may  be  used,  and  may  be  modified  by  writing  /^for 


♦  Phil.  Mag,  1891  or  Proc,  Phys,  Soe.  11,  pt.  2,  1891. 
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E^Binnty  since  we  itiake  here  no  assumption  as  to  the  mode 
of  variation  of  the  cuirent  or  electromotive  force.  These 
equations  hold  for  any  primary  or  secondary  whether  or  not 
containing  iron.  We  shall  first  also  write  Bi>  B^  for  the  total  * 
inductions  through  a  single  turn  of  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  respectively,  and  JV^,  N^j  for  the  number  of  turns  in 
the  coils.  Thus  we  can  write  the  equation  referred  to  in  the 
form 

"'  y (68)    Proof  of 

T>        I    AT   ^Bj      A  i  Formula 

^*^»  +  ^2-^       0)  onAs- 

Then  we  have  or^ual 

or 

u>'-^f +^/>^'*-  ■ . « 

by  the  first  of  (68). 

If  Dn  be,  in  the  same  way,  the  reading  of  the  second  instru- 
ment, taking  account  of  the  sign  of  the  deflection,  and  B  its 
constant, 

by  the  second  of  (68). 

If  now  we  assume  that  Bi  "■  B«  we  get  from  the  last 
equation 

T  Jo^^    dt  ^  N^  B 

Substituting  from  this  in  (69)  we  find 

and  the  quantity  on  the  left  is  the  mean  value  of  the  total 
activity.  Thus  the  total  activity  is  given  by  the  expression  on 
the  right  in  terms  of  the  reading  of  the  dynamometers. 
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Signs  of        It  is  to  be  noticed  that  since  y^,  y^,  are  on  the  whole  in 

Dynamo-    opposite  directions,  the  sign  of  L^  must  be  opposite  to  that  of 

ineter      j)^^    Thus  the  second  term  of  the  expression  on  the  right  of 

iieadings.  ^yjj  jg  really  negative,  and  the  total  rate  of  working  is  greater 

than  the  first  term,  which  represents  the  activity  spent  in  heat 

in  the  circuit.    Hence  if  we  agree  to  take  the  positive  numerical 

value  of  the  reading  of  the  second  instrument  for  Di^j  we  may, 

putting  ^^m  for  the  mean  activity  on  the  primary,  write  (70)  in 

the  form 

^,«-^iJ+A^;^  ....  (710 

This  method  and  result  were  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Blakesley  for 
a  transformer  on  the  assumption  that  the  currents  followed  the 
simple  sine  law  of  variation :  in  the  demonstration  given 
above  no  assumption  at  all  is  made  except  that  Bi^Ba-  '^^o 
method  is  therefore  so  far  applicable  to  any  transf  onuer  what- 
ever the  law  of  variation  followed  by  the  current  provided  B^ 
may  be  taken  as  equal  to  Bs*  'l^bis  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor*,  whose  method  of  proof  is 
similar  to  that  here  given. 

Proof  on       It  has  been  shown  also  by  Prof.  Perry  f  that  this  method  holds 

Assump-  even  if  Bi  be  not  equal  to  B2>  provided  wf;  suppose  the  penne- 
tion  of     ability  constant  during  a  cycle.     In  this  case  the  equations  of 

Constant    current  may  be  written  in  the  form, 

Permea- 

''^  '''  V    .    .    .    •    (72) 

since  Zj,  Zj,  Mj  do  not  vary  in  a  cycle  if  the  permeability  does 
not.  Hence  multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  y^,  and  calculating 
the  mean  value  of  each  quantity  by  integrating  over  a  w^hole 
period,  we  get 

^,.4/W.=|./;,,..+j/;,/^«...  (73) 

since  the  integral  of  yidyJdC .  di  over  a  period  is  zero. 

*  Proe.  Phys  Soc,  Dec.  1891. 
t  Phil.  Mag,  Aug.  1891. 
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But  if  we  multiply  the  second  of  (72)  by  y^  and  take  mean 
valaes  as  before,  we  find 

since  the  last  integral  vanishes  as  before.    Thus 
Substituting  in  (73)  we  get 

^.,»|./;,,v.-|§/;v.,,.. . .  .  (75) 

or  putting  in  the  readings  of  the  dynamometers  (taking  D^^ 
positive  as  before) 

since  approximately  M^N^N^,  L^^N^.  This  is  the  same 
result  as  before,  but  obtained  under  a  different  assumption,  not 
however  involving  any  h3rpothe8is  as  to  the  mode  of  variation 
of  the  current 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  supposition  of  no  variation  of    Constant 
ix,  Lp  or  Jf,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  all  the  activity  is     Permea- 
employed  in  generating  heat  in  the  two  circuits.    For  if  the     .  bility 
second  of  (72)  be  multiplied  by  yj,  and  then  integrated  for  mean    "^"oyolyeR 
values,  it  gives  ^^^^ 

^  /"^    «^j    I    ^  f^     ^y\  J*      A  tion  in 

This  added  to  (73)  gives 

and  the  last  term  vanishes  since  the  integration  is  round  a  closed 
cycle.    Thus 


A- =  §/>  +  §/> 


(760 
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or  the  total  mean  activity  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  geDeration  of  heat 
in  the  secondary  plus  that  in  the  secondary.    The  activity  could 
in  this  caHe  be  equally  well  measured  by  placing  a  current 
dynamometer)  in  the  primary,  and  another  in  the  secondary,  as 
by  Mr.  Blakesley's  method. 
Hysteresis       The  supposition  thus  made  by  Prof.  Perry  therefore  excludes 
all  dissipation  of  energy  otherwise  than  by  direct  heating  of  the 
circuits  by  the  currents.     It  has  been  urged  by  him  that  on  the 
analogy  of  the   behaviour  of   ordinary   bodies  under   strain 
produced  by  stress  varied  in  rapid  cycles,  there  ought  to  be  no 
dissipation  of  energy  due  to  lagging  of    the    magnetization 
behind  the  magnetic  force  in  the  cycle,  as  explained  at  p.  212 
above    or,  as   it  is    now    called,    hysteresis    action,    in    iron 
subjected  to  rapid  cycles  of  magnetic  stress.     On  this  view 
magnetic  like  clastic  hysteresis  is  only  important  in  slow  cycles. 
This  analogy  appears  a  reasonable  one,  but  any  opinion  founded 
on  it  must  be  tested  by  direct  experiment.     Now  it  has  been 
Hysteresis  given  as  the  result  of  experiment  by  several  observers*  that 
in  Rapid    there  is  in  rapid  cycles  dissipatirm  of  energy  in  the  core  of  the  same 
Cycles,     order  of  magnitude  as  in  slow  cycles  ;  but  that  there  is  much 
less  when  the  transformer  is  loaded  by  closing  the  secondary 
circuit  through  a  low  resistance,  than  when  the  secondary  circuit 
is  open. 

This  result  is  questioned  by  Prof.  Ewing,  who  gives  as  the 
result  of  experiments  on  a  transformer  core,  an  anchor  ring 
made  of  iron  wire  insulated  to  prevent  eddy  currents,  that,  for 
the  same  frequency  of  reversal  and  limits  of  magnetization,  the 
loss  by  magnetic  hysteresis  is  just  as  great  when  the 
transformer  is  heavily  loaded,  as  when  its  secondary  circuit  is 
open.f 

The  rate  of  loss  by  hysteresis  is  however  in  all  cases  small 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  activity.     [See  also  Chap.  XIII.J' 

Assuming  the  truth  of  Mr.  Blakesley's  formula  as  deduced 
from  the  hypothesis  of  no  magnetic  leakage,  we  can  find  the 
amount  of  energy  spent  in  eddy  currents  and  magnetic 
hysteresis  in  the  iron. 

Assuming  for  simplicity  that  the  dynamometers  are  direct 
reading  instruments,  or  if  not  that  i>|,  Bi^  are  reduced  readings 
expressing  each  a  mean  square  of  current  measured  in  amperes, 
so  that  the  constants  J,  B^ly  then  R^,  i^,  being  taken  in  ohms, 

♦  Warburg  and  Honig.     Wied  Ann.  20,  1888. 

t  Tani^adate,  Phil.  Mag.  Sept.  1889.  See  also  Ewin^;,  JifagneHsm 
in  Iron  and  other  Metals,  §§83,  180.  See  also  below,  Chap.  XIII., 
Section  III. 
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^im  will  be  given  in  watts.  If  now  we  suppose  a  third  Ener^ 
dynamometer  placed  in  the  secondary  circuity  and  D^  in  like  Spent  m 
manner  be  its  reading,  we  shall  have  Hyateiesis, 

Thus  we  have 

Am^RiD,  +  B^D^  +  R^(^pD,^^D^'j    .    .    (77) 

The  two  first  terms  on  the  right  express  the  whole  work  done 
in  heating  the  wires  of  the  primary  and  secondary,  the  third 
term  that  spent  in  heating  the  iron  by  eddy  currents  and 
hysteresis. 

If  R^  be  the  resistance  of  the  external  part  of  the  secondary, 
and  the  work  done  in  that  be  wholly  spent  in  heat,  the  energy 
there  spent  is  R'^U^*  Thus  if  e  be  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the 
transformer 

6» ^'«^g (78) 

AA  +  J^a-^As 

From  the  expression   for  Jim  can  be  found   at    once  the  Difference 
difEerence  of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the  primary,  of  Poten- 
For  if  R\  be  the  external  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit     tial  be- 
between  its  terminals,  we  have  instead  of  (68)  -,*^®?'^ , 

Terminals 


of 
Pri 

(68') 


Squaring  the  first  of  these  we  get 

Hence  if   F'^  be  the    mean   square  of   the    difference    of 
potential  F, 
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The  first  integral  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  R^Di,  and  the 
third  2R\R^D^2^JNp  The  second  integral  can  be  found  by 
the  second  of  (68')  since  Bs  ^b  taken  as  equal  to  Bi*    Thus 

Substituting  these  values  for  the  integrals  we  get 


7"  =  ie,*D,  +  ^J>t  +  2«'i«2  f'  ^1, 


(79) 


Measure- 
ment of 
Activity 

by 
Current- 
meter 
only. 


Method 
when 
Resistance 
is  Un- 
known. 


The  above  results  are  all  independent  of  the  law  of  variation 
of  the  current  and  involve  only  the  assumption  Bi^Bs-  l^hey 
are  due  to  Mr.  Blakesley,  but  were  first  proved  by  methods 
similar  to  those  used  above,  by  Prof.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Taylor  in 
their  paper  above  referred  to. 

In  any  practical  case  of  measurement  of  power  in  which  a 
wattmeter  is  inapplicable,  if  the  actual  resistance  of  the  portion 
of  the  circuit  considered  is  known  and  the  mean  square  of  the 
current  can  be  measured  with  accuracy,  the  product  of  the  two 
will  as  shown  above  (p.  666)  be  the  true  mean  value  of  the 
activity  if  that  is  spent  in  heat.  This  of  course  will  be  given 
in  watts,  if  the  resistance  is  taken  in  ohms  and  the  current  in 
amperes. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the  proper  mean  value  of  the  current, 
and  of  the  difference  of  potential,  and  therefore  also  of  the 
activity,  can  be  found  for  any  part  of  a  circuit  in  the  case  of 
negligible  self-induction,  either  by  means  of  an  electrodyna- 
mometer,  or  by  means  of  an  electrometer,  when  the  resistance 
of  one  part  of  the  circuit  is  known.  When  the  resistance  is 
unknown  or  uncertain,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  incandes- 
cence lamps,  the  current  and  difference  of  potential  may  be 
measured  for  the  lamp  circuit  in  the  following  manner.  A  coil 
of  german  silver  wire,  having  a  resistance  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  lamps  as  arranged,  constructed  so  as  to  have 
no  self-inductance,  is  connected  in  series  with  a  current-meter 
between  the  terminals  of  the  machine  so  as  to  bo  a  shunt  on  the 
lamps.  The  lamps  are  brought  to  their  normal  brilliancy,  and 
the  mean  square  y'^  of  the  current  through  the  german  silver 
wire  measured.  If  R  be  the  resistance  of  this  wire,  including, 
if  appreciable,  the  resistances  of  the  current-meter  and  its 
connections,  and  R  be  great  in  comparison  with  the  self -induc- 
tance of  the  current-meter  divided  by  T,  we  have  for  the  mean 
square  P\  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals 
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of  the  lamp  system,  the  value  y^/Z*.  The  current-meter  is  now 
employed  to  measure  the  whole  current  flowing  to  the  lamps 
while  their  brilliancy  is  kept  the  same.  Denoting  the  mean 
square  of  this  current  by  y'^,  we  have  for  the  value  Am  of  the 
mean  activity  spent  in  the  lamp  system 

Am^vw^yWi^ (®0) 

Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson*  have  employed  the    Testing 

f  r     J  Dynamo- 

following  method  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  dynamo-   Machines. 

machines,  which  obviates  the  difficulty  of  measuring  ^^  Messrs. 
accurately  the  mechanical  power  transmitted  to  the    Hopkin 
driving  shaft  of  a  dynamo  by  a  steam  engine  or  other 
motor.    Two  equal  dynamos  of  the  type  to  be  tested 
are  used,  and  one  of  these  is  run  as  a  motor  at  the 
required  speed  and  with  the  proper  amount  of  electrical 
activity  in  the  circuit.     This  can  be  adjusted  by  suit- 
ably varying  the  magnet  resistances  of  one  of  the 
machines.     The  motor  is  made  to  spend  the  available 
activity  which  it  gives  out  in  driving  the  generator, 
and  the  diflference  in  power  required  is  supplied  by  a 
steam-  or  other  engine,  and  measured  by  a  Hefner- 
Alteneck  dynamometer,  or  by  any  other  similar  method 
by  which  the  diflference  of  tensions  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  belt  is  determined.    This  latter  amount  of  power 
represents  the  losses  in  transmission,  and  added  to  the 
power  returned  to  the  generator  by  the  motor  gives  the 
mechanical   power  required   to  drive  the  generator. 
The  errors  inherent  in  the  determination  of  mechanical 
power  transmitted  to  a  driven  shaft  are  thus  made  to 
affect  only  the  comparatively  small  balance  of  power 

*  Phil  Trans.  E.S.     Part  I.  1886. 
VOL.  II.  Y  Y 
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and  the  efficiency  is  obtained  to  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  accuracy. 

The  whole  electrical  power  Ey  developed  by  the 
generator  is  then  found  by  calculating  that  spent  on 
each  part  of  the  circuit  from  the  observed  differences 
of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the  generator 
and  motor,  the  current  in  the  circuit,  and  the  known 
resistances  of  the  different  parts  of  the  machines.  By 
adding  to  this  the  power  Wy  in  watts,  wasted  in  the 
machine^  the  power  spent  in  driving  it  is  obtained  and 
hence  at  once  the  gross  efficiency  JSyl{Ey  -h  v^)- 

Then  the  sum  of  the  powers  developed  in  the  armature  and  mag- 
nets of  each  machine,  and  in  the  leads  and  other  resistances  in  the 
circuit,  subtracted  from  the  power  transmitted  from  the  engine 
and  measured  by  the  dynamometer,  gives  a  balance  which  re- 
presents the  total  loss  in  the  circuit  over  and  above  those  here 
enumerated.    This  is  made  up  of  power  wasted  in  the  iron  cores 
of  the  armatures  and  in  the  pole  pieces  in  consequence  of 
hysteresis  or  eddy  currents,  in  reversals  of  the  currents  in  the 
sections  of  the  armatures,  in  connexions,  in  sparking  if  any,  and 
in  the  friction  of  the  bearings  and  brushes.     Half  of  this  balance 
Gross      may  be  taken  as  spent  in  each  machine.    The  whole  power 
Efficiency  spent  in  driving  the  generator  is  therefore  the  sum  of  the  whole 
of        electrical  power  Ey  given  out  in  the  circuit,  and  half  the  balance. 
Dynamo    tp  say.    Thus  the  efficiency  is 

^  -        «^  , 

Swin-  Mr.  Swinburne  measures  electrically  the  loss  of  power  w  here 
bume's  described,  and  requires  only  one  machine  of  the  type  to  be 
Method,  tested.  The  magnets  of  the  machine  are  excited  separately  so 
that  the  armature  is  under  the  induction  which  would  exist  if 
the  machine  were  working  under  the  load  specified  for  it. 
The  machine  is  then  driven  by  a  small  dynamo  which  fur- 
nishes current  at  the  electromotive  force  of  the  machine  just 
sufficient  to  drive  it  at  the  requisite  speed,  without  any  load 
beyond  that  involved  in  to,  namely  the  losses  in  eddy  currents, 
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kysteresifl,  and  friction  in  the  machine  being  tested.  The  speed 
can  be  adjusted  as  in  the  tests  above  described  by  suitably 
varying  the  resistance  of  the  magnet  circuit.  The  power  spent 
on  the  machine  by  the  small  dynamo  is  determined  electrically 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  measuring  the  number  of  volts  difference 
of  potential  between  the  terminals  and  the  current  in  amperes. 
The  former  will  of  course  be  approximately  the  full  electro- 
motive force  of  the  machine  when  working  under  the  prescribed 
load.  The  power  thus  determined,  diminished  by  that  spent  in 
heat  in  the  armature  (which  is  generally  negligible),  is  the  waste 
power  10  required. 

The  efficiency  can  then  be  found  by  calculating  the  total 
electiical  activity  in  the  circuit  when  the  machine  is  running 
under  the  prescribed  load^  by  adding  to  the  activity  in  the 
external  circuit  the  electrical  activities  in  the  armature  and 
magnets,  found  in  watts  by  multiplying  the  resistance  of  each 
part  in  ohms  by  the  square  of  the  current  in  amperes.  Call  this 
electrical  activity  Ey,  as  above,  p.  645.  Then  1  he  mechanical 
power  spent  in  driving  is  Ey-\'tp,  The  gross  efficiency  of  the  _^  . 
machine  is  thus  Eyl{Ey  +  w).  The  electrical  efficiency  of  the  Efficiencies 
arrangement  is  JS^y/Eyf  if  E^  be  the  difEerence  of  potential 
between  the  terminals  of  the  external  circuit.  Finally  the  net 
efficiency  is  Eiy/^Ey  +  w). 

On  the  analogy  of  the  Messrs.  Hopkinson's  method  of  testing  Snmpner's 
dynamos  lust  described,  Dr.  Sumpner  has  based  the  following  Method  of 
method  of  testing  power  supplied  to  transformers.    Two  equal    Testing 
transformers  have   their  primary  coils  CiC^  joined  in   parallel      Trans- 
across  the  terminals  of  an  alternating  dynamo  as  shown  in     formers. 
Fig.  148,  and  their  secondaries  CiC^  also  joined  in  parallel  between 
the  points  JE,     Non-inductive  resistances  r  and  E  are  included 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  as  shown. 

Supposing  the  transformers  to  be  alike,  and  the  primar}'^ 
circuits  to  have  the  same  resistance,  the  magnetizing  currents 
will  be  the  same  in  both,  and  there  will  be  equal  electromotive 
forces  at  any  instant  in  the  secondaries.  Thus  uo  current  will 
flow  in  the  secondary  circuit  whatever  the  roKistance  E.  A 
non-inductive  resistance  r  in  the  primary  of  either  will  cause  the 
currents  in  the  primaries  to  be  different,  and  if  r  is  in  the  circuit 
of  C2  a  current  will  flow  in  the  secondary  which  will  load  the 
transformer  <?,6^,  and  help  to  magnetize  the  core  of  e^Cft 
thus  raising  tne  electromotive  force  in  the  primary  of  that 
transformer. 

If  however  the  transformers  be  somewhat  different,  for 
example,  so  that  (to  take  Dr.  Snmpner's  example)  No.  1  converts 
from  100  to  2100  volts,  and  the  other  from  100  to  2000  volts, 

T  Y  2 
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then  there  will  be  an  electromotive  force  of  100  volts  in  the 
circait  of  the  secondaries  which  will  produce  any  desired  carrent 
if  R  be  properly  adjusted. 
Determi-        If  then  with  two  unequal  transformers  tlie  current  flowing^ 
nation  of    through  the  secondaries  be  of  the  proper  amount,  each  trans- 
Waste      former  will  be  fully  loaded,  but  one,  the  more  powerful,  No.  1 
say,  will  transform  up,  and  the  other  down.    That  is  the  former 
will  take  energy  from  the  mains,  the  other  will  return  energy  to 
the  mains.    The  power-losses  occurring  in  the  double  trans- 
formation are  then,  in  the  aggregate,  the  difference  between 
the  power  taken   by  No.   1,  and  that  given  back  by  No.  2, 


Power. 


No.1 


To  Dynamo 


No.2 
Fig.  148. 


diminished  by  the  amount  absorbed  in  the  resistance  E,  and  by 
the  amount  spent  in  heating  the  connecting  wires  and  instru- 
ments applied. 

It  is  only  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  w,  to  measure 
the  balance  of  power  supplied  to  the  system  at  ab,  and  correct 
it  as  described.  This  may  be  done  with  a  wattmeter,  the  fine 
wire  coil  of  which  is  placed  across  the  terminals  aby  and  the 
current  coil  in  one  of  the  mains,  or  by  the  electrometer-method 
described  below.  To  calculate  the  efficiency  we  have  then  only 
lo  find  the  powor  W,  say,  supplied  to  No.  1  transformer.  This 
can  be  done  nearly  enough  by  measuring  the  load  on  either 
transformer,  say  by  placing  a  wattmeter  with  its  fine  wire  coils 
across  ab,  and  its  current  coiling,  or  by  measuring  the  difference 
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of  potential  and  current  of  any  coil  of  either  transformer.    Then    Calcula- 

the  efficiency  of  the  double  transformation,  ^  say,  is  given  by         tion  of 

Efiioiency. 

nearly. 

The  efficiency  of  each  transformer  is  approximately  the  square 
root  of  this,  or 

''""^"2r'"8r2 ^^^^ 

nearly. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  error  in  the  estimation  of  to  can  only  slightly  affect 
that  of  ^  or  tf,  if  tf  be  not  very  different  from  unity.    This  method     ^^®  ^^ 
as  it  stands  is  only  applicable  to  two  transformers  the  electro-      jjaual 
motive  forces  of  the  secondaries  of  which  differ  by  at  least      Trans- 
twice  the  '*  drop  "  in  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals    fonncrs. 
of  the  secondary  of  eitlier^  when  its  load  is  raised  from  zero  to 
the  prescribed  value.    In  the  case  of  two  similar  transformers 
Dr.  Sampner  uses  a  small  additional  transformer  which  is  able 
to  supply  the  waste  m  for  the  two  large  transformers  to  be 
tested.      The  primary  of  this  is  connected  in  series  with  an 
adjustable  non-inductive  resistance,  x,  across  the  main  tenninals 
abj  and  the  secondary  is  placed  in,  say,  No.  2  transformer,  in 
series    with    either  e^  or   C^t  in  place  of   the    non-inductive 
resistance  r  or  R. 

This  small  transformer  will  supply  an  amount  of  energy, 
depending  on  the  value  to  which  x  is  adjusted,  sufficient  to 
cause  any  required  current  to  flow  in  the  secondaries  of  the 
large  transformers.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  measure  the 
energy  given  out  by  the  small  transformer  by  measuring  the 
current  and  difference  of  potential  on  its  primary  and  secondary, 
and  further  to  measure  as  before  the  power  supplied  by  the 
mains.  The  sum  of  these  corrected  as  before  will  be  ti7.  Then 
^is  measured  as  before  for  either  of  the  large  transformers  and 
the  efficiency  is  determined  by  (81)  above. 

Different  arrangements  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
engineer  carrying  out  these  te^ts  as  suitable  in  the  varying 
circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed  by  his  instruments, 
Ac* 


*  See  a  paper  by  Prof.  Ayrton  and  Dr.  Snmpner,  Eleetrieiarif  Oct. 
7,  1802. 
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Prof.  Ayrton  and  Dr.  Sumpner*  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing very  elegant  method  of  measuring  the  power 
given  out  in  any  portion  of  a  circuit.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  intimately  related  to  the  electrometer  method 
described  below.  Three  points  on  the  circuit  are  taken, 
two  (Fig.  149)  AB  between  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
current  in  which  the  activity  is  to  be  found,  while  the 
portion  BC  consists  of  a  non-inductive  resistance  of  R 
ohms.  Three  alternate  current  volt  meters  of  proper 
construction  are  used  to  give  the  mean  squares  of  the 
differences  between  A  and  -B,  B  and  <7,  and  A  and  C. 


A. 


Fio.  149. 


If  2>j,  2>2>  ^  ^^  ^^  readings  of  these  voltmeters  each 
in  volts,  and  Am  the  mean  activity  in  watts 

^' =  ^  ^^  -  ^1^  -  ^2^)    .    .    .     (82) 


For 


-|/>*. 


Theory  of  if  Fj  be  the  differeDce  of  potential  between  J  and  B  at  any 
Method,    instant.     But  if  F^  be  the  difference  of  potential  existing  at 

•  Proe,  R,S.  April  9,  1891  or  Electrician,  April  17,  1891. 
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the  same  instant  between  B  and  C  we  have  y^  FJR,    Hence 


1    rr 


RT 

The  difference  of  potential  between  A  and  C  is  at  the  same 
instant  V^  +  F^,  and  we  have 


y^v^  -  wiTi  +  yi>*  -  ^.*  -  y%'\- 


Hence 


^- = wAiy + ''«^**  -ly^'  -//«''')• 


or 


Jm=^(B'-D,*-Dt*) (82) 

It  can  be  shown  by  the  Theory  of  Errors  of  Observation  that 
on  the  assumption  of  equal  proportional  errors  in  the  quantities 


Fio.  150. 


observed  the  best  arraugeroent  for  this  measurement  is  one  in 
which  the  mean  square  of  the  difference  of  potential  between 
A  and  £  is  equal  to  that  between  B  and  C.  This  however  is  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  power  consumed  in  the  non-inductive 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  power  measured. 

A  modi6cation  of  this  method  has  been  proposed  by  Prof.     Method 
Ayrton  and  Dr.  Sumpner  in  which  two  current- meters  A^  A^   with  Two 
and  a  voltmeter  V  are  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  150.  ab  is  the    Current- 
portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  power  is  to  be  measured,  ed  meters  and 
a  non-inductive  resistance  placed  across  its  termmals,  K  is  a      Volt- 
voltmeter  placed  parallel  to  AB  and   CD,  and  measuring  the     meter, 
mean  square  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  ac  and  6d, 
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If  V  be  the  difPerence  of  potential  between  a  and  i  at  any 
instant,  and  y  the  current  at  that  instant,  the  activity  is 


1  rr 


TJo 
or  if  y  be  the  current  in  cd  at  the  same  instant, 


(83) 


Electro- 
meter 
Method 
Measure- 
ment 
Mean 
Square  of 
Cuirent 


since  y  =  F/R,  But  if  D^  be  the  reading  of  the  current-meter 
•^1?  ^s  ^^^^^  ^^  -^2  (^^c^  giving  the  mean  square  of  the  current  in 
amperes),  we  have 

and 

=  ^'  +  S  +  fl^''' 

if  2)  be  the  reading  of  the  voltmeter  expressed  in  volts.  Hence 
by  (83) 

^— f/^yyV/-|(A-A+|)    •   •   (84) 

This  was  given*  as  an  improvement  upon  a  method  proposed 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming  in  which  a  current-meter  is  placed  m  cd, 
and  Am  is  given  by  (84),  with  I)^  put  for  the  reading  of  tliis 
current-meter,  and  used  instead  of  tlie  tenn  DJB?,  The  current- 
meter  introduces  a  certain  amount  of  inductance  into  ed^  although 
ttiis  might  be  made  negligible  by  taking  ed  large  enough. 

An  electrometer  may  be  used  in  the  following  manner 
to  give  the  mean  square  of  the  current,  and  of  the 
difference  of  potential  for  any  part  of  a  circuit,  whether 
containing  motors  or  arc  lamps  or  any  arrangement 
with  or  without  counter-electromotive  force  or  self- 

*  "Alternate  Current  and  Potential  Difference  Analogies,"  PkU, 
Mag,  Aug.  1801. 
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inductance.  A  coil  of  thick  German  silver  wire  (or  to 
prevent  sensible  heating  a  set  of  two  or  more  coils 
arranged  in  multiple  arc)  having  no  self-inductance  is 
included  in  the  part  of  the  circuit  considered,  so  that  the 
current  to  be  measured  also  flows  through  the  wire. 
The  mean  scjuare  of  the  difference  of  potential  between  |q^^/^f 
the  ends  of  this  resistance  is  measured  as  described  Difference 
above  (p.  279)  by  connecting  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  tiid. 
the  electrometer  to  one  end,  and  the  needle  and  tlie 
other  pair  of  quadrants  to  the  other  end,  and  the  mean 
square  7'*  of  the  current  by  dividing  by  the  square  of 
the  resistance  of  the  wire.  The  mean  square  of  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the 
part  of  the  circuit  considered  is  then  found  in 
the  same  manner.  A  multicellular  electrostatic 
voltmeter  is  very  convenient  for  such  measurements 
on  account  of  its  great  range  of  sensibility  (see  Vol.  I. 
Chap.  v.). 

The  product  is  not  generally  to  be  taken  as  the  mean 
square  of  the  activity  in  the  part  of  the  circuit  con- 
sidered, for  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  what  is 
obtained  is  the  value  of 


^fv^dt  X  fyHt, 


where  V  and  7  are  the  difference  of  potential  and  the    Square 
current  at  any  instant.     The  square  root  of  this  quan-  product  of 
tity  is  not  generally  the  same  thing  as  Mean 

.y  not  TVue 

Mean 
Activity. 


1  r^ 
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the  true  mean  value  of  the  activity.    This  is,  however, 

given  indirectly  by  the  following  method.* 

Electro-        Let  the  two  ends  of  the  resistance  coil  of  zero 

Method  of  self-inductance  and  known  resistance  li  be  called  A  and 

Deter-     B,  and  let  the  extremities  of  the  portion  of  the  circuit 

Activity.   ^^^  which  the  measurements  are  to  be  made,  be  called 

0  and  D.     One  of  the  pairs  of  quadrants  is  connected 

to  A,  the  other  pair  to  B,  and  the  needle  to  C,  and 

the  reading,  d  say,  taken.     The  quadrants  remaining  as 

they  were,  the  needle  is  connected  to  0,  and  the  reading 

d'  taken.     Now  if  at  any  instant  F"^  be  the  potential  of 

A,   Fj  of  B,  Fj  of  a,  and   F,  of  A  we  get  if  (17) 

above  is  applicable   to  the  instrument  (see  p.   663 

above) 


dt 


dt 


(85) 


and  by  subtraction  and  division  by  kR 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  expression  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  (86)  is  the  true  mean  value  of  the  activity 
required. 

*  This  method  is  described  by  A.  Potier,  Journal  de  Physique^  t.  ix. 
p.  227,  1881,  but  was  independently  invented  also  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Ayrton,  and  Prof.  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (see  Prof.  Ayrton  on  *  *  Testing  the 
Power  and  Efficiency  of  Transformers,"  Proe.  Soe.  Tel,  Enga,  arid  Els,, 
Feb.  1888). 
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If  ^'i-  Fi  be  great  in  comparison  with  Fj—  F^  and  A^  say,  be 
connected  with  the  case  of  the  instrument,  the  nrst  of  becomes 


i-\\\yx-yi)y\dt m 


If  A  and  B  coincide  V'^-^V-^  and  the  activity  in  the  part  of  the 
circuit  between  €^and  D  is,  oy  (61),  given  by  (62)  alone  when 
put  in  the  form 

m-^Tiy^-''^'''^''  •  •  •  -  (««> 

This  observation  is  due  to  Mr.  Sayers,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Ayrton. 
It  is  thus  possible  in  the  case  supposed  to  use  an  electrometer 
as  a  direct  reading  wattmeter. 

If  a  quadrant  electrometer  is  used  as  here  explained,  care       Pre- 

must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  equation  (17)  holds  for  the  instru-  cautions 

ment  (see  p.  633  above).  Dr.  Hopkinson  found  {JBhih  Mag,  Ap.  in  Use  of 

1886)  that  the  indications  of  his  instrument  were  very  exactly  Quadrant 

expressed  by  the  equation  Electro- 
meter. 

where  m  is  a  small  constant.  Hence  for  high  values  of  F  it  is 
necessary  to  know  and  use  this  second  constant  .if  its  value  is 
sensible.  The  deviation  from  fulfilment  of  the  ordinary  equa- 
tion here  shown  was  found  to  be  in  great  part  due  to  downward 
electrical  force  on  the  needle  caused  by  its  hanging  a  little  too 
low  in  the  quadrauta. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
MAGNETIC  MEASUREMEKTS 

Section  I 
MEASUREMENT  OF  INTENSE  MAGNETIC  FIELDS 

We  have  seen  (p.  118  above)  that  every  element  of  a 
conductor  carrying  a  current  in  a  magnetic  field  is  acted 
on  by  a  force  tending  to  move  it  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  length  and  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
induction  at  the  element,  and   have  stated   how  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  may  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
the  induction,  the  strength  of  the   current  and   the 
Measure-   position  of  the  element.  Hence>  if  we  know  the  strength 
Field      ^f  ^^^  current  flowing  in  a  conductor  placed  in  a  mag- 
Intensity  netic  field,  and  measure  the  force  exerted  in  virtue  of 

oy 
Electro-    electromagnetic  action  on  any  element  of  the  conductor, 

"Force^^^  we  can  find  the  induction,  that  is,  in  air,  the  intensity 
of  the  field  at  the  element.  On  this  principle  are 
founded  the  following  simple  methods,  mainly  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Kelvin,  of  determining  in  absolute 
measure  the  intensity  of  magnetic  fields  in  dynamo 
machines  or  other  electromagnetic  apparatus. 

We  shall  take  first  the  case  of  two  lone  straight  pole  faces 
oppositely  magnetized  and  placed  at  a  short  distance  apart 
facing  one  another,  with  their  lengths  vertical.    In  the  middle 
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of  the  space  between  the  poles  a  stout  wire,ip(Fig.  151),  somewhat      Field 

longer  than  the  poles,  so  as  to  extend  a  little  above  and  below  between 

them,  is  hung  vertically  by  a  cord  four  or  five  feet  long,  Two  long 

attached  near  its  upper  end  to  a  fixed  peg  above,  and  is  stretched  Straight 
by  the  weight,  TF,  attached  near  its  lower  end.  Two  pendulums     p^^ig 
made  of  weights  F^,  P^,  carried  by  fine  threads,  are  hung  from 


two  sliding  pieces  which  can  be  moved  along  a  graduated  cross-  Pendulnro 
bar  Si  above,  so  placed  that  the  ends  are  as  nearly  as  possible  Method  of 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  pole  faces  and  passing  through  the  Measuring 
middle  of  the  space  between  them.    The  two  pendulum  threads     ^™*^^ 
and  the  wire,  w,  are  thus  nearly  in  one  plane.   One  of  these  pen-     Forces, 
dulums  is  made  so  long  as  to  have  its  bob  below  the  level  of  the 
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lowest  part  of  Ihe  pole  faces,  while  the  other  has  its  bob  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pole  faces,  and  the  former  is 
placed  at  the  greater  distance  from  the  suspended  wire.  A  tliin 
thread  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  suspended  wire  is  carried 
out  horizontally  and  made  fast  at  its  other  end  to  the  suspension 
thread  of  the  nearer  pendulum. 

A  similar  thread  is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  point  of  the  w^ire 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pole  faces,  and  carried  out  similarly  and 
made  fast  at  the  other  end  to  a  point  nearly  on  the  same  level 
in  the  suspension  thread  of  the  further  pendulum.  The  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  wire,  v,  are  placed,  as  shown,  in  mercury 
cups,  to  which  are  also  connected  the  electrodes  of  a  buttery,  by 
means  of  which  a  current  can  be  sent  through  the  wire  v,  and 
measured  bv  means  of  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit.  A  scale, 
82,  is  placed  a  little  behind  the  plane  of  the  threads,  so  that  the 
position  of  a  point  in  each,  on  the  same  level  near  their  lower 
ends,  can  be  easily  read  off. 

When  an  experiment  is  made,  the  sliding  pieces,  ^1,  j?,,  are 
moved  towards  the  left  until  the  threads,  <^  t^  are  quite  slack, 
and  the  positions  of  each  thread  on  the  upper  and  lower  scales 
are  road  off  and  noted.     The  position  of  the  wire,  to,  when  f^,  t^ 
are  quite  slack  is  also  marked  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  pole  faces  or  elsewhere.   A  current  is  then  sent  through  the 
wire,  Wy  in  such  a  direction  that  the  electromagnetic  force  acting 
on  it  moves  it  towards  the  left    The  sliding  pieces,  0i,jD2f  are 
then  moved  towards  the  right  so  as  to  cause  the  penaulums  to 
pull  the  wire  by  means  of  the  threads  i^  t^  back  again  to  its 
Calcula-     initial  position.     When  the  upper  and  lower  ends  have  come 
tion  of     back  to  their  former  positions,  the  electromagnetic  force  on  the 
Electro-     wire  is  balanced  by  the  pulls  exerted  by  the  pendulums.    The 
magnetic    positions  of  the  pendulum  threads  are  again  read  off  on  the 
Eorce.      upper  and  lower  scales  and  noted,  with  the  strength  of  the 
current  flowing  in  w.   From  these  results  we  can  easily  calculate 
the  average  intensity  of  the  field  at  the  place  occupied  by  the  wire, 
U7.     For  let  W  be  the  mass  of  each  of  the  pendulum  bobs  in 
grammes,  d  the  distance  through  which  the  top  of  the  pendulum 
thread  has  been  carried  by  pi  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  the 
thread  opposite  to  the  lower  scale  S^f  d^  the  corresponding  dis- 
tance for  the  other  pendulum,  /  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
levels  of  the  tops  of  the  pendulum  threads  and  the  lower  scale 
measured  in  the  same  units  as  d^  d^,  L  the  length  of  the 
opposed  pole  faces,  and  y  the  strength  of  the  current  in  C.G.8. 
units  (one-tenth  the  number  of  amperes).    The  downward  force 
in  dynes  on  each  of  the  masses  in  Wg^  where  g  is  tlie  accelera- 
tion in  centimetres  per  second  per  second  (» 981*4  in  latitude  of 
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Glasgow)  produced  by  gravity  in  a  falling  body  at  the  place  of 
experiment.  The  total  pull  to  the  right  exerted  by  the  threads 
on  the  wire  is  therefore  fFG  {di  +  d^/l,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 
pull  towards  the  left  on  the  wire  produced  by  the  electromag- 
netic action.  If  y  be  the  average  intensity  uf  the  Held  along  the 
wire  in  C.G.S.  units,  we  have  for  this  pull  in  dynes  Ilg.  Hence 
we  get  the  equation 

and  therefore^ 

r^  dj,+i 

^     Ly  '        /        ^^^ 

In  an  experiment  made  on  September  16, 1882,  with  a  similar  Results  of 
arrangement,  M^  waa  100  grammes^  1 100  centimetres,  C  '188  in     Actual 
O.G.8.  units  of  current,  L  30  centimetres^  and  d^  +  d^  26-84     Experi- 
centimetres.     Hence,  ment. 

100x981-4    25-84 
^"  30 X -188    •    100  -■ *^^^- 

The  wire,  lo,  should  not  be  so  flexible  as  to  bend  perceptibly 
under  the  influence  of  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected,  so 
that  tlie  value  of  /  found  may  be  nearly  enough  the  average 
value  of  the  intensity  along  a  straight  line  in  the  space  between 
the  pole  faces. 

In  cases  in  which,  as  in  many  dynamo  machines,  the  opposite  Method  by 
pole  faces  of  the  electromagnets  are  at  a  considerable  distance    Measure- 
apart,  with  or  without  pieces  of  soft  iron  in  the  intermediate     ment  of 
space,  it  is  practically  useful  to  find  simultaneously  the  magnetic     Couple 
field  intensity  along  ts^'O  lines  in  the  same  plane,  one  in  the  <>?  ^V^^U^^ 
vicinity  of  each  pole  face.    This  may  be  done  by  so  placing  the    ^^  Field, 
electromagnets  that  the  two  lines  along  which  the  field  is 
measured  are  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  using,  instead  of  the 
single  wire  carrying  the  current,  a  rectangle  of  copper  wire  or 
strip,  of  which  the  opposite  sides  are  in  these  lines,  supported 
on  knife-edges  in  the  bisecting  line  parallel  to  the  pole  face  so 
that  it  can  turn  round  that  line  as  axis.    The  frame  should  be 
weighted  symmetrically  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  knife- 
edges,  so  that  it  rests  with  just  enough  of  stability  in  the  hori- 
zontal position.    The  ends  of  the  wire  or  strip  forming  the 
rectangle  are  brought  out  one  above  the  other  at  one  of  the 
knife-edges  with  a  piece  of  insulating  material  between  them, 
and  bent  over  so  that  the  end  of  each  dips  into  a  mercury-cup 
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in  line  with  the  knife-edges.  The  electrodes  of  a  battery  are 
connected  to  the  mercury-cups  and  a  measured  current  is  sent 
round  the  rectangle.  Since  the  poles  liave  opposite  magnetisms, 
the  electromagnetic  action  causes  one  side  of  the  rectangle  to 
move  upwards,  the  other  side  to  move  downwards,  and  tbud 
turns  the  rectangle  round  the  knife-edges. 
Ciilcu-  The  moment  of  the  electromagnetic  forces  is  balanced  by  the 

p^^*^  ®^    action  of  weights,  which  may  be  riders  of  known  weight  made 
Electro-     of  wire,  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  which  is  thus 
magnetic    brought  back  to  its  initial  position.     If  we  call  /  the  average 
v^oup  ©.     intensity  of  the  fields  along  the  two  sides  of  the  rectangle  in 
the  equilibrium  position,  and  C  the  current  strength,  both  as 
before  measured  in  G.G.S.  units,  L  the  length  of  each  side,  and 
d  the  distance  between  them  in  centimetres,  the  moment  of  the 
electromagnetic  forces   round  the  knife-edges  is  ICLd.    The 
opposite  moment  resisting  the  motion  is,  if  only  one  weight  of 
W  grammes  at  a  distance  of  d'  cms.  from  the  line  of  knife- 
edges  is  used,  Wgd'.    Hence,  equating  these  moments,  we  get 

'-4d W 

from  which  /  can  be  calculated.  If  more  than  one  weight,  W^ 
is  used,  each  must  be  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  line  of 
knife-edges,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  multiplied  by  g  for  the 
equilibrating  moment. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  convenient  to  use  more  than  one  turn 

of  wire  in  the  rectangle.     If  there  be  n  turns,  each  of  length 

Z,  fiL  is  to  be  used  instead  of  L  in  the  formula  above. 

Circuit         An  obvious  modification  of  this  arrangement,  which  may  be 

Sns^nded  useful  in  some  cases,  is  a  rectangle  suspended  in  a  vertical 

by  Bifilar  plane,  and  kept  in  equilibrium  in  the  proper  position  when  no 

with       current  is  flowing  through  it,  by  means  of  a  bifilar  suspension, 

^P®"^      or  a  single  thread  or  thin  wire  under  torsion.     When  a  current 

M      h\      ^^  ^^"^  through  the  frame,  it  is  deflected  round  a  vertical  axis 

^'    by  the  electromagnetic  action,  and  is  brought  back  to  the  initial 

position  of  equilibrium  by  means  of  two  pendulums,  the  points 

of  suspension  of  which  are  on  sliding  pieces  which  can  be 

moved  along  horizontal  parallel  bars  fixed  above  at  right  aanglo 

to  the  plane  of  the  rectangle  when  in  the  equilibrium  position, 

and  in  the  same  vertical  planes  as  its  sides.     Each  pendulum 

cord  has  attached  to  it  a  thread  which  pulls  horizontally  at  the 

middle  of  one  side  of  the  rectangle.     When  the  rectangle  is 

deflected,  the  sliding  pieces  are  moved  in  opposite  directions,  so 

that,  in  consequence  of  the  opposite  inclinations  of^  the  pendu- 
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lums  to  the  vertical,  forces  restoring  eqnilibrium  are  applied  to 
the  rectangle.  As  before,  we  have  for  the  electromagnetic 
couple  lyLd.  Supposing  the  two  points  of  suspension  of  the 
pendulums  to  be  on  one  level,  and  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  pulling  threads  to  the  pendulum  cords  to  be  on  a  level  lower 
by  a  distance  of  /  cms.,  the  distances  of  the  verticals  throngh  the 
points  of  suspension  from  the  corresponding  verticals  through 
the  attachments  of  the  threads  to  the  pendulum  cords  to  be 
di,  d^  cms.  for  the  respective  pendulums,  and  W  grammes  the 
mass  of  each  bob,  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  the  equilibrating 
forces,  the  value  Wffd(di  +  d^/l. 

Hence,  equating  moments,  we  get 

,    JFo    di  +  d. 

^-:^'-i      (^) 

If  IL  is  the  same  for  both  sides  of  the  rectangle,  di  and  ^2 
will  be  equal ;  but  in  general  there  will  be  a  small  difference 
between  the  two  values. 

In  some  important  practical  cases  the  pole  faces  are  of  small    Measure- 
area  and  are  at  only  a  small  distance  apart.    If  there  is  room,  a     mont  of 
small  rectangular  coil,  similar  to  that  of  a  siphon  recorder  (see    Electro- 
Fig.  162),  but  of  comparatively  few  turns  of  wire,  and  without  an    magnetic 
iron  core,  may  be  hung,  as  described  above^  between  the  poles.  Couple  on 
with  its  plane  parnllel  to  the  lines  of  force,  by  a  bifilar  or  a     Coil  by 
torsion  thread  or  wire,  and  a  measured  current  sent  through  it.  Pendulum. 
A  rigid  projecting  arm  fixed  to  the  coil  at  the  middle  of  its 
upper  end  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  has  rest- 
ing against  it  the  suspension  thread  of  a  pendulum,  attached  at 
its  upper  end  to  a  sliding  piece  movable  along  a  horizontal  bar 
carrying  a  millimetre  scale,  above  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
projecting  arm  ;  and  by  this  means  the  coil  is  brought  back  to 
the  initial  position.     When  no  current  is  flowing  through  the 
coil,  the  thread  is  allowed  to  hang  vertically  just  touching  the 
bar  and  the  reading  on  the  scale  above  noted.  Let  the  difference 
between  this  reading  and  that  obtained  when  the  pendulum  is 
deflected  be  d,  and  let  I  be  the  vertical  height  of  the  point  of 
suspension  above  the  projecting  arm.    The  horizontal  force 
exerted  by  the  pendulum  is  W^.d/l^  and  the  moment  of  this 
round  the  vertical  axis  about  which  the  coil  turns  JFffr.dllj  where 
r  is  the  distance  of  the  pendulum  thread  from  the  central  plane 
of  the  coil.    If  n  be  the  number  of  turos  in  the  coil,  h  cms.  its 
mean  breadth,  and  L  cms.  the  mean  length  of  each  side,  the 
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moment  of  the  electromagnetic  forces  is  nhlLy^     We   have, 
therefore, 

^^'"^        (4) 


/= 


nLyhl 


This  method  has  frequently  been  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  magnetic  field-intensity  of  the  magnets  of  siphon  re- 
corders.    Tlie  coil  hanging  in  its  place 
was  used  as  the  measuring  coil,  and 
when  no  current  was  flowing  through 
it)  was    kept    hanging  vertically  in 
stable    equilibrium     with    its    plane 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  by  the 
bi filar  threads    attached    beneath    it. 
These  threads  were  kept  taut  and  bear- 
ing   against    the    bridge    B    by   the 
weights  fT^  resting  on  a  plane  slightly 
inclined   to  the  vertical.     A   current 
from  one  or  two  cells  was  then  sent 
through  the  coil,  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  terminals  of  the 
coil  measured  by  means  of  a  potential 
galvanometer.  The  thread  of  the  pen- 
dulum was  made  to  pull  against  the 
projecting   aluminium   arm  to  which 
the   siphon  is  attached  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  so  as  to  bring  the  coil  back 
to  the  initial  position.    The  value  of 
d  was  then   read  off,  and  that  of  C 
deduced  from  the  known  resistance  of 
the  coil  and  the  result  of  the  measure- 
ment with  the  galvanometer,  and  being 
substituted  with  the  values  of  the  other 
quantities  W^  »,  6,  &c.  in  (4),  gave  the 
value  of  /. 
Method  by      '^^^  ^q\^  intensities  of  siphon   re- 
Damping  corders  have  sometimes  been  deter- 
of  Coil     mined  by  the  following  method,  which 
Oscillating  is  interesting  theoretically, 
in  Field.        Advantage  is  taken  of  the  signal- 
coil,  which  consists  of  a  rectangular 
coil  a  little  more  than  5  cms.  long  and 
2  cms.  broad,  made  of  thin  wire  and 
supported  by  a  silk  thread  above,  so 
ns  to  hang  in  a  vertical  plane  round 
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a  rectangular  core  of  iron,  which  nearly  fills,  but  nowhere 
touches,  the  coil.    To  tlie  lower  end    of  the    coil  two  silk 
threads  are  attached,  as  shown  in  Fig.  152,  and  are  stretched 
against  a  bridge  B  by  two  weights  resting  on  the  inclined 
plane  W,     This  bifilar  arrangement  gives  a  directive  force, 
tending    to   bring    the   plane    of   the    coil    into    parallelism 
with  that   of  the  bifilar  threads;   so  that  when  the   coil  is 
disturbed  from  that  position,    which  is  one  of  stable  equi- 
librium, and  then  left  to  itself,  it  will,  if  the  circuit  be  not 
closed,  vibrate  about  the  position  of  equilibrium  with  a  determi- 
nate period  of  oscillation,  with  slowly  diminishing  range  until  Determin- 
at  last  it  comes  to  rest     But  if  the  circuit  be  closed  through  a    ^^?^  ^/ 
high  resistance,  the  coil  will  come  more  rapidly  to  rest ;  and  if  p    .  ^^'^^ 
we    gradually  diminish    this    resistance,  deflecting    the    coil  '^^^^^^^ 
through  the  same  angle  and  noting  its  subsidence  at  each  dimi-     ^  ^^^ 
nutlon,  we  shall  find  it  come  more  and  more  quickly  to  rest,     OsciHa- 
until  a  resistance  is  obtained  with  which  in  circuit  it  just  returns       tion. 
to  the  position  of  equilibrium  without  passing  that  position. 
When  this  resistance  nas  been  determined,  the  strength  of  the 
field  can  be  calculated. 

Let  B  be  the  deflection  of  the  coil  from  the  position  of  equi- 
librium at  time  U  and  T  its  period  of  oscillation  when  the  circuit 
is  not  closed.  We  have  then,  neglecting  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  other  disturbances,  for  the  equation  of  motion, 

^^      47r*        ^ 

rf7r+5¥^=0 (5) 

Let  now  the  circuit  of  the  coil  be  closed ;  a  retarding  force  Theory  of 
due  partly  to  air-resistance,  but  in  the  main  to  the  current    Method 
induced  in  the  wire,  and,  if  the  effect  of  self-induction  be 
neglected,  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity,  will   act  on 
the  coil ;  and  the  equation  of  motion  for  this  case  will  be  of 
the  form 

a^  +  ^Jl+JT^-0 (6) 

For  let  /be  the  mean  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  over  the 
space  occupied  by  the  coil  at  time  t,  L  the  inductance  of  the 
circuit  for  that  position  of  the  coil,  R  the  total  resistance  in  the 
circuit,  ft  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  coil  round  a  vertical  axis 
passing  through  its  centre,  I  the  effective  length  of  wire  in  the 
coil  (that  is,  the  length  of  wire  in  its  two  vertical  sides),  and  b 
the  mean  half -breadth  of  the  coil.    If  we  call  N  the  number  of 

z  z  2 
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lines  of  force  which  pass  through  the  coil  at  time  t,  and  y  the 
strength  of  the  induced  current  in  the  coil  at  that  instant,  we 
have  plainly 

N^hll  sin  S-Ly. 

The  rate  at  which  N  increases  per  unit  of  time  is  therefore 

dN  SO  dl    d 

It  =*^"^'  ^  It  +  ^^''^''^ ^dt-dt  (^^>  ' 

and  if  B  be  small,  and  /  be  therefore  supposed  the  same  for 
every  position  of  the  coil,  we  have  approximately 

dN         de     d 

But  dNjdt  is  the  electromotive  force  due  to  the  inductive 
action ;  hence  the  current  y  is  by  Ohm*8  law  given  by  the 
equation 

'^~  M  dt      Hdt^^^' 

It  was  assumed  that  the  second  term  of  this  expression  for  y 
would  prove  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  first ;  and  this 
assumption  was  so  far  justified  by  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments, which  agreed  fairly  well  with  results  obtained,  for  other 
instruments  of  the  same  pattern,  by  a  modification  of  the  second 
method  described  below. 

The  couple  due  to  the  action  of  the  field  on  the  current 
is  hlly\  and  therefore,  on  the  supposition  of  negligible  self- 
induction,  the  retardation  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  coil  at 
time  t  is 

d6     b'^Pr^dd 

dt"  fiR   dt' 
Hence  (6)  becomes 

d^e  ,  dH^Pde  .  47r«       ^ 

■d?  +  7Rjt+-I^^-^ (') 

The  motion  represented  by  this  differential  equation  will  be 
oscillatory  or  non-oscillatory,  according  as  the  roots  of  the 
anxili.iry  quadratic  are  imaginary  or  real — that  is,  according  as 
4fl-/r  >  or  <6^  P  1^1  fxR,  Hence,  if  R  he  the  critical  resistance 
at  which  the  motion  just  ceases  to  be  oscillatory,  we  have 
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Mode  of 
Expeii- 


When  I  and  h  are  expressed  in  centimetres,  fi  in  grammes 
and  centimetres,  T  in  seconds,  and  i2  in  cms.  per  second,  /  is 
given  by  this  equation  in  absolute  C.G.S.  units  of  magnetic  tield 
intensity. 

The  method  of  experimenting  consisted  in  first  finding  the 
value  of  T,  the  free  period  of  vibration  of  the  coil  with  its 
circuit  uncompleted,  then  finding  the  resistance  which,  being  ™entmg. 
placed  in  circuit  with  the  coil,  just  brought  the  needle  to  rest 
without  oscillation.  This  resistance  was  conveniently  obtained 
by  means  of  a  resistance-box  included  in  the  circuit,  and  therefore 
added  no  self-inductance  to  that  in  the  coil.  An  aluminium  arm 
attached  to  the  coil,  and  carrying  the  siphon,  served  as  an  index 
to  render  the  motions  of  the  coil  visible.  The  resistance  JR  was 
first  made  much  too  great,  so  as  to  give  a  slow  subsidence,  then 
gradually  diminished  until  the  value  which  just  prevented  oscil- 
lation was  reached ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  value  could  be 
determined  easily  within  50  ohms,  and  with  great  care,  to  20 
ohms.  As  the  experiments  on  the  recorders  had  to  be  made 
somewhat  hurriedly,  and  disturbances  generally  were  neg- 
lected, and,  further,  as  fi  was  taken  as  equal  to  W6^^  where  W  is 
the  mass  of  the  coil,  the  results  could  not  be  taken  as  giving 
more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  / :  but  those  for  two  in- 
struments are  given  below  in  illustration  of  the  method.  For 
both  instruments  the  values  of  JT,  Z,  and  &  were  the  same,  and 
were  respectively  taken  as  3*343  grammes,  3338  cms.,  and  *95  cm. 
Each  coil  had  a  mean  vertical  length  of  5*3  cm.,  a  mean  breadth 
of  1*9  cm.,  and  contained  45*72  metres  of  fine  wire  arranged  in 
290  turns,  and  had  a  resistance  of  about  500  ohms. 


(1) 
(2) 


T,  R  I. 

•465  sec.     3330  X  10^  cms.  per  sec.  5150  C.G.S. 
•500    .,      3530  X10»     ..  „     5120 


>} 


n 


i9 


}) 


Results  of 
Actual 
Experi- 
ment. 


This  method  is  obviously  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  a 
coil  can  be  suspended  by  a  torsion  wire,  or  bifilar,  or  other 
arrangement  so  as  to  have  a  measurable  free  period  of  vibration.**^ 


*  The  method  just  described  gives  (theoretically)  a  means,  of  deter- 
mining the  ohm.  For  suppose  the  coil  hung  in  a  sufficiently  intense 
and  uniform  tield,  the  intensity  of  which  has  been  measured  by 
auother  method,  and  the  decrement  of  the  oscillatory  motion  produced 
by  the  induction  observed.    Then  the  resistance  could  be  calculated. 
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^®*^^^y  The  following  method,  which  has  been  frequently 
Currents,  used  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  is  very  convenient  and  useful  in  many  cases. 
It  consists  in  exploring  the  magnetic  field  by  means  of 
the  induced  current  in  a  wire  moved  quickly  across  the 
lines  of  force  over  a  definite  area  in  the  field.  The  wire 
is  in  circuit  with  a  reflecting  "  ballistic "  galvanometer 
— that  is,  a  galvanometer  the  system  of  needles  of 
which  has  so  great  a  moment  of  inertia  that  the  whole 
induced  current  due  to  the  motion  of  the  wire  has 
passed  through  the  coil  before  the  needle  has  been 
sensibly  deflected.  The  deflection  thus  obtained  is 
noted,  and  compared  with  the  deflection  obtained  when, 
with  the  same  or  a  smaller  resistance  in  circuit,  a 
portion  of  the  conductor  is  made  to  sweep  across  the 
lines  of  force  over  a  definite  area  of  a  uniform  field  of 
known  intensity,  such  as  that  of  the  earth  or  its  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  component. 

In  performing  the  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
precautions  to  prevent  any  action  except  that  between 
the  definite  area  of  the  field  selected  and  the  wire 
cutting  its  lines  of  force.  For  this  purpose  the  conduct- 
ing-wire,  which  is  covered  with  insulating  material,  is 
bent  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  middle 
one  of  which  is  of  the  length  of  the  portion  of  field  to 
be  swept  over.  This  side  is  placed  along  one  side  of 
the  space  over  which  it  is  about  to  be  moved  so  that 
the  connecting  wires  lie  along  the  ends  of  the  space ; 
and  the  open  rectangle  is  then  moved  in  the  direction 
of  its  two  sides  until  the  opposite  side  of  the  space  is 
reached.    The  connecting  wires  thus  do  not  cut  the 
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lines  of  force,  and  the  induced  current  is  wholly  due  to 
the  closed  end  of  the  rectangle. 

Instead  of  a  single  wire  cutting  the  lines  of  force,  a  Snspended 
coil  of  proper  dimensions  (for  many  purposes  conveni-  ^^^' 
ently  of  rectangular  shape),  the  mean  area  of  which  is 
exactly  known,  may  he  suspended  in  the  field  with  its 
plane  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  turned  quickly 
round  through  a  measured  angle  of  convenient  amount 
not  exceeding  90'' ;  or  it  may  be  suspended  with  its 
plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force  and  turned 
through  an  angle  of  180^  If  n  be  the  number  of 
turns,  A  their  mean  area,  and  /  the  mean  intensity  of 
the  field  over  the  area  swept  over  in  each  case,  then,  in 
the  first  case,  if  0  be  the  angle  turned  through,  the 
area  swept  over  is  nAsinO  and  the  number  of  lines 
cut  is  nIAsiud;  in  the  second,  the  area  is  2nA, 
and  the  number  of  lines  cut  is  27l1A. 

In  order  that  with  the  feeble  intensity  of  the  earth* s  field  a  Earth 
sufficiently  great  deflection  for  comparison  may  be  obtained,  it  Inductor, 
in  necessary  that  a  relatively  large  area  of  the  field  should  be 
swept  over  by  the  conductor.  One  convenient  way  is  to  mount 
on  trunnions  a  coil  of  moderately  fine  wire  of  a  considerable 
number  of  turns  wound  round  a  ring  of  large  radius,  like  the 
coil  of  a  standard  tangent  galvanometer,  aud  arranged  with 
stops  so  that  it  can  be  turned  quickly  round  a  horizontal  axis 
through  an  exact  half-turn,  from  a  position  in  which  its  plane 
is  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  This  coll,  if  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  is  sensitive  enough,  may  always  remain  in  the 
circuit.  The  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing 
through  the  coil  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the  coil, 
produced  by  the  half-turn,  is  plainly  equal  to  twice  as  many 
times  the  area  of  the  turn  of  mean  area  as  there  are  turns  in 
the  coil  (the  effective  area  swept  over)  multiplied  by  the  total 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  at  the  place  of  experi- 
ment. Or,  and  preferably  when  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  force  has  been  determined  by  experi- 
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meDt,  the  coil  may  be  placed  in  an  east  and  west  (magnetic) 
vertical  plane,  and  turned  through  an  exact  half -turn.  The 
magnetic  field  intensity  by  which  the  effective  area  is  to  be 
multiplied  is  in  this  case  the  value  of  H* 

"Trapeze"  A  suflSciently  large  area  of  the  earth's  field  for  comparison 
Earth       may,  in  some  cases,  be  obtained  very  readily  by  carrying  the 

Inductor,  ^jj-^  along  a  rod  of  wood,  say  two  or  three  metres  long,  and 
suspending  this  rod  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  continua- 
tions of  the  conductor  at  its  ends  from  two  fixed  supports  in  a 
horizontal  line  at  n  distance  apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
rod,  and  securing  the  remaining  wires  in  circuit  so  tliat  they 
may  not  cause  disturbance  by  their  accidental  motion.  The 
rod  will  thus  be  free  to  swing  like  a  pendulum  by  the  two 
suspending  wires.  The  pendulum  thus  made  is  slowly  de- 
flected from  the  vertical  until  it  rests  against  stops  arranged 
to  limit  its  motion.  When  the  needle  is  at  zero,  the  rod  is 
quickly  thrown  to  the  other  side  against  similar  stops  there, 
and  caught.  The  straight  conductor  thus  sweeps  over  an  area 
of  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  length  of  the  rod  into  the  horizontal  distance 
between  the  two  positions  of  the  conductor  at  the  extremities 
of  its  swing.  The  rod  may  be  placed  at  any  azimuth,  as  the 
suspending  portions  of  the  conductor  in  circuit,  moving  in 
vertical  planes,  can  cut  only  the  horizontal  lines  of  force  ;  and 
the  induced  currents  thus  produced  have  opposite  directions 
and  neutralize  one  another. 

MetS^  b^       The  calculation  of  the  results  is   very  simple.     By 

Induced    the  theory  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer,*^  if  q  be  the 

urren       ^yhole  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the 

circuit,  and  if  0  be  the  angle  through  which  the  needle 

has  been  deflected,  or  the  "  throw,"  we  have,  neglecting 

air  resistance,  &c., 

^sin? (9) 


as/ 


*  The  method  of  reducing  results  of  observations  to  absolute  measures 
by  means  of  an  earth  inductor  was  used  by  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland 
in  his  experiments  on  the  ma^etic  permeability  of  iron,  steel,  and 
nickel. — Phil.  Afag.,  vol.  46,  1873. 

t  See  p.  391  above. 
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where  fi  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  needle  and 
attachments,  m  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  needle,  H 
the  earth's  horizontal  magnetic  force,  and  G  the  constant 
of  the  galvanometer.  If  0  be  small,  as  it  generally  has 
been  in  these  experimeDts,  we  have 


?=jy^^ (i«) 

and  the  quantities  of  electricity  produced  by  sweeping 
over  two  areas,  A  and  A\  are  directly  as  the 
deflections. 

Let  A  be  the  total  area  swept  over  in  the  field  or 
portion  of  field  the  mean  intensity  /  of  which  is  being 
measured,  A'  and  I'  the  same  quantities  for  the  known 
field,  B,  R  the  respective  total  resistances  in  circuit, 
q,  q'  the  quantities  of  electricity  generated  in  the  two 
cases,  0,  0'  the  corresponding  deflections  supposed  both 
small ;  we  have 


Al 


1     /m/^. 


A'l'     1     ffiH 


and  therefore 


J     A/E0^  . 


If  convenient,  0  and  ff  may  be  taken  as  proportional 
to  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  traversed  by  the 
spot  of  light  in  the  two  csises. 

The  error  caused  by  neglecting  the   effect   of  air 
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resLstanoe,  ia,  in  diminishing  the  defection  will  be 
nearly  eliciinated  if  £  and  K  be  chosen  so  that  0  and 
^  are  nearly  eqoaL 
5V/.*aoid        The  following  method  of  reriacing  ballistic  obserra- 
Y^M^'dnz  ^^^'^  ^^  absolute  measure  is  Tery  convement  when  an 
R»::uti«    earth  inductor  is  not  available.    A  short  induction  coil 
X''f^j\ixjt    wound  round  the  centre  of  an   ordinary  magnetizing 
yX'Axuj^.    ij^jjjj^    whose    length    is    great    compared     with     its 
diameter,  is  kept  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer.     A 
measured  current  is  sent  through  the  wire  of  the  helix, 
and  when  the  needle  is  at  rest  the  circuit  of  the  helix 
is  broken,  and  the  galvanometer  deflection  read  off.     If 
X  be  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  per  cm.  on  the  helix, 
7  the  current   in   electromagnetic   C.G.S.   units,  the 
magnetic    force    within   it    is    47rA7    parallel  to  the 
axis ;  and  if  A'  be  the  proper  mean  area  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  helix,  and  n*  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
induction  coil,  the  number  of  lines   (unit   tubes)   of 
force  passing  out  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  when  the 
current  is  stopped  is   4tTrNnA'y.     [See  (75)  p.  284, 
above.]      Hence   IS   denoting  the  total  resistance  in 
circuit,  the  total  quantity  q   of  electricity  generated  is 
.  4tirNn'A*yjR'  and  instead  of  (11)  we  get 

/=47rAV7-j^    ....     (12) 
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Section  II 

DETERMINATION  OF  MAGNETIC  DISTRIBUTION,  MAG- 
NETIC INDUCTION,  AND  PERMEABILITY 

The  ballistic  method  of  investigation  was  also  used   Magnetic 
by  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland*  for  the  determination  of  that    bution. 
ideal   surface   distribution  of  magnetism  on  magnets  Tif^hid^^f 
which,  as  shown  by  Gauss,  may  be  supposed  to  replace     Investi- 
the  actual  distribution  so  far  as  the  production  of  the    K****^^- 
external  field  is  concerned. 

That  such  a  distribution  is  possible  and  determinate  is  obvious       Ideal 
from  the  electric  analogue.    Consider  a  distribution  of  electric     Surface 
potential  corresponding  precisely  to  the  given  one  of  magnetic     Distri- 
potential,  and  produced   by  a  volume  distribution  of  equal   ^^^°"  °^ 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  corresponding  a  Magnet. 
in  position  to  the  magnet.     This  is  obviously  possible.     Then 
suppose  a  thin   conducting  surface  to  be  placed  round  the 
electric   distribution,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  surface  of 
the  magnet,  and  connected  to  the  earth.     The  potential  at 
external  points  is  thereby  reduced  to  zero.    Thus  the  induced 
distribution   produces   a  distribution    of  potential  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  due  to  the  electric  system  within  the  shell,  and 
therefore  if  reversed  would  produce  precisely  the  same  distri- 
bution of  potential  as  the  latter  does.     The  total  amount  of 
this  induced  distribution  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  in  the 
internal  system,  and  the  distribution  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  vol.  J., 
uniquely  determinate.    Hence  translating  back  to  the  magnetic 
case,  it  is   clear  that  a  distribution  of  magnetism  over  the 
surface  of  the  magnet  may  be  supposed  to  exist  and  produce 
the  external  field,  and  may  be  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental research. 

When  found  it  expresses  the  mode  in  which  the  lines  of  in- 
duction enter  or  leave  the  surface  of  the  magnet ;  br.t  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  having  a  real  existence. 


•  PhU.  Mag.  vol.  L,  1875. 


I 
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Rowland's  Rowland  used  a  thin  ring  of  wire  made  just  large 
Ezperi-  enough  to  pass  round  the  magnet  experimented  on, 
menting.  g^^^j  placed  in  circuit  with  a  ballistic  galvanometer.  It 
was  then,  while  encircling  the  magnet  and  held  with 
its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet, 
slided  quickly  along  the  magnet  through  each  of  a 
succession  of  equal  short  distances,  and  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  noted  for  each  motion.  The  deflections 
thus  obtained  gave  for  their  magnets  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  density  at  different  points  along  the 
magnet,  of  the  ideal  surface  distribution,  and  the  results 
were  reduced  to  absolute  measure  by  means  oi  un 
earth  inductor. 
Determl-  This  method  with  any  convenient  method  of  reduc- 
of*Po£-  ^^^^  P^  results  to  absolute  measure  (for  example,  the 
Strength  helix  arrangement  just  described)  gives  a  very  ready 
means  of  estimating  with  much  exactness  the  total 
quantity  of  magnetism  according  to  the  ideal  distribu- 
tion in  one  pole  or  one  end  of  a  magnet,  whether  of 
bar,  horse-shoe,  or  other  shape.  The  ring,  which  for 
the  present  purpose  may  be  larger,  and  thick  enough 
to  contain  any  convenient  number  of  turns,  is  placed 
at  the  central  or  nearly  neutral  region  of  the  magnet 
and  then  quickly  pulled  off  and  away  from  the  magnet, 
and  the  galvanometer  deflection,  0,  noted.  A  measured 
current  is  then  sent  through  the  helix,  and  the  de- 
flection 0\  produced  by  suddenly  opening  the  circuit 
of  the  helix,  also  observed. 
Theory  of  L^^  ^  ^^  f}^Q  number  of  turns  in  the  ring  of  wire,  <f> 
the  total  quantity  in  O.G.S.  units  of  magnetism  in  the 
portion  of  the  magnet  swept  over,  then  the  number  of 
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lines  of  induction  cut  through  by  each  turn  of  wire  in 
the  ring  is  4s7nf>,  and  if  i2  be  the  total  resistance  in 
circuit,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  generated  is 
4'7rn<f>IR.    We  have  therefore 

47r?i0     JIT  .    0 

and  for  the  helix  we  get  from  the  calculation  above 

,      WNn'A'y     ST  .    & 


By  division  we  find 


71  ^  sin  ^ 

^  =  NA'r^ — ^  ....     (13) 

nR*  sin  ^ 


and  if  the  deflections  are  small  angles 


^-^^'y^' m 


This  equation  is  of  course  also  applicable  to  the  re-     Calca- 
duction  to  absolute  measure  of  the  results  of  deter-  Denrity^of 
minations  of  magnetic  distribution  made  by  the  ballistic  ^^^  pis- 
method.    The  value  of  ^  deduced  for  each  deflection 
divided  by  the  area  of  the  correspondingly  small  portion 
of  the  magnet  is  approximately  the  surface  density 
of  the  ideal  distribution,  the  distribution  on  the  end 
faces  being  of  course  included  in  the  end  deflections. 
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Deter-  The  ballistic  method  has  been  used  by  Rowland, 
of  Total  Thomson,  Hopkinson,  Ewing,  and  others  for  the  in- 
Magnetic  vestiffation  of  the  macmetic  properties  of  iron.  We 
give  here  some  examples  of  its  ase  for  the  determina- 
tion of  total  magnetic  induction  in  a  specimen  of  iron. 
Let  for  example  the  specimen  tested  be  an  iron  rod  or 
wire  magnetized  by  a  helix  of  wire  in  which  a  current 
flows.  An  induction  coil  of  a  suitable  number  of  turns 
encircles  the  magnetizing  coil  midway  between  the 
ends,  and  is  in  circuit  with  a  ballistic  galvanometer. 
If  the  magnetizing  current  be  altered  there  will  in 
general  be  a  change  of  magnetic  induction.  An  in- 
duced current  is  thereby  made  to  flow  in  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  circuit,  the  corresponding  deflection  is 
observed,  and  the  change  of  induction  calculated  from 
its  amount.  Thus  if  0  be  the  angular  deflection  cor- 
rected if  necessary  for  damping  (see  pp.  394, 486  above) 
and  n  be  the  number  of  turns  in  the  induction  coil, 
the  total  induction  through  each  turn  is  given  by  the 
equation 

or 

dB  = Trsins     ....     (14) 

The  determination  of  fi",  T,  and  Q  may  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  an  earth-inductor  or  helix  as  already 
described :  so  that 

,      ^irNn/A'y     HT  .    ff 
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and 


dB  =  4i7rNA'y 


fry     '      ^ 

n  B  sin  ^ 

nR'  sin  ^ 

2 


.     (15) 


By  beginning  from  zero  current  and  increasing  the  ,?*!^*^^^®„ 

,  r,     .  1.1.  ,^      ^  Method  of 

current  by  small  steps  observing  the  increment  dQ  of  Deter- 
induction  at  each,  the  total  induction  at  any  stage  can  ]J^^°f- 
be   obtained  by  addition  of  the  previous  increments,  Induction. 
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from  zero.  The  results  can  be  represented  in  a  curve, 
with  inductions  as  ordinates  and  strengths  of  magnet- 
izing current  as  abscissae.  The  abscissae  will  thus 
(with  a  certain  correction  specified  below)  be  propor- 
tional to  the  values  of  H,  the  intensity  of  the  magnet- 
izing field  at  any  point,  for  the  different  strengths  of 
current.     Such  a  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  153. 
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Amage-  The  general  arratigement  of  appsratas  for  bitlliBtie  experi- 
ment of  iiients  ia  ahown  in  FiR,  154,  wliich  ia  taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Apparatna  J.  Hopkinaon  on  theMftgaetiKntion  of  Iron.*  A  roaKnetiirfng  coil 
R  irH  ^>  ^'  snrrounda  a.  rod  of  iron  gliown  aa  3,  S\  in  Fig.  156.  In 
EiDeri-  circuit  with  CCia  a  battery  £  the  current  from  which  can  be 
DientB.*  ^'■'^^  ^7  ^^  liquid  rheostat,  F,  and  meaaured  by  the  ciirrenl- 
meter  Q.    Tlie  magnetizing  coil  ia  in  two  halvee  and  between 


them  anrrounding  the  bar  ia  a  amall  induction  coil  li,  which  ia 
in  circuit  with  the  ballialJc  galvanometer  G',  through  a  proper 
key.  ^  is  a  einipio  make  and  break  arrangement,  K  a  current 
revereer.  At  M  additional  reaistance  can  be  placed  in  the  bal- 
listic circuit,  and  at  A^  the  galvanometer  can  be  shunted. 


•  rhil  Trant.  R.  S.,  Part  11.,  1885. 
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By  Buch  an  arrangemeot  it  is  [KiBsible  to  put  the  magnetizing    Ho^kin- 

current through  any  aerieg  of  changes,  for  example  to  increase  it    m»  ^  E:i- 
by  iiid  of  the  rheoatat  from  zero  to  any  required  positive  value,  ponments. 
gradually  diminish  i^  again  to  zero,  then  reverse  the  carrent, 
gradually  increase  its  negative  value  and  finally  diminish  it 

The  arrangement  liore  figured  may  of  course  be  varied  to 
suit  any  particular  case.  In  Dr.  HopkiDBOu's  experiments  the 
bar  B,'S,  was  in  two  halves,  of  which  one  5  could  be  suddenly 
withdrawn  by  the  handle  shown  in  Fig.  155.  When  this  was 
done  the  current  in  the  magnetizing  circuit  was  aimultaneously 
broken  and  the  coil  D,  which  was  ntliiched  to  a  spring,  was 
pulled  suddenly  out  of  the  lield.    Thus  at  any  time  a  reading 


;'A  . 

:®; 

■A 

Fia.  ISSb 

could  be  obtained  for  tlie  whole  induction  in  the  coil ;  and  the 
procedure  adopted  was  to  subject  the  bur  to  successive  specified 
enries  of  changes  of  magnetizing  force,  and  test  the  final  state 
of  the  bar  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  A  correction  was  made 
for  the  excess  of  induction  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  area  of  the 
induction  coil  was  greater  than  that  of  crosB-seetinn  of  the  bar. 
This  correction  was  found  by  substituting  a  rod  of  copper  and 
a  rod  of  wood  for  the  iron,  and  measimng  the  induction  with  a 
considerable  magnetizing  force  applied. 

The  bar  hod  its  ends  embedded  in  a  mass  of  soft  iron,  A,  J, 
the  action  of  which  will  be  discussed  presently.    Some  of  the 
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principal  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  below 

(p.  731). 

Correction      In  general  there  is  included  in  the  induction  through  the  in- 

for  Indue*  duction  coil  a  certain  part  over  and  aboye  the  induction  in  the 

tion       iron^  namely,  the  part  of  the  induction  which  passes  between 

between     ^h©  u-on  and  the  coil,  or  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  layers  of 

Iron  and    -^{^e.    As  a  rule  this  will  be  slight  if  the   iron   nearly   fills 

(Sfl*'^  the  magnetizing  coil,   and  it  might  be  avoided  by  winding 

the    induction    coil  under    the    magnetizing    coil,    and  close 

round  the  iron ;  but  very  frequently  it  is  desirable  to  be  able 

at  any  time  to  withdraw  the  iron  from  the  magnetizing  coil, 

or  suddenly  to  slip  the  magnetizing  coil  completely  off,  and  this 

renders  the  outside  position  of  the  induction  coil  in  general 

more  convenient.    Tne  correction  amounts  to  {A*  —  il)H,  if  -4' 

be  the  mean  area  of  cross-section  of  the  magnetizing  coil,  ^  that 

of  the  iron,  and  H  the  field  intensity  produced  within  the  coil 

by  the  current.    Thus  if    B  denote  the  integral  induction 

(  I  BdS  ]  through  each  turn  of  the  induction  coil,  the  part  of 

this  which  exists  in  the  iron  is  B  —  (^'  —  ^^H- 

Effects  of       We  have  here  supposed  H  to  be  constant,  but  this  will  not  be 

Ends  of    practically  the  case  unless  the  specimen  be  a  very  long  straight 

f  Ra"^    bar  magnetized  by  a  long  helix.     In  this  case  at  points  within 

'      the  helix  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ends,  the  value  of 

the  part  of  H  (lue  to  the  current  may,  as  we  have  seen  above 

(p.  261),  be  taken  as  constant  and  equal  to  4nny,  where  n  is 

the  number  of  turns  of  wire  per  unit  of  length  on  the  helix. 

If  necessary  the  entis  of  the  helix  can  be  taken  into  account  as 

shown  at  p.  260.    There  remains  however  even  when  this  part 

of  H  is  constant  from  point  to  point  an  allowance  to  be  made 

^  for  the  magnetic  force  produced  by  the  magnetization  of  the 

netkin*     ^^^^  itself.     This  amounts  in  a  long  bar  uniformly  magnetized 

Force  in    s^™P^y  *®  *  correction  for  the  ends,  and  is  a  demagnetizing 

Prolate     ^*orce,  or  force  opposed  to  the  other  part  of  H.     In  short  we 

Ellipsoid     have  if  H  be  the  field  intensity  at  any  point 

H  =  Hi  +  H2 

where  Hj  is  due  to  the  current  and  H2  to  the  magnetization  of 
the  iron.     Also 

H  =  47r«y  +  H'i  +  Ha (16) 

where  H'l  denotes  the  effect  of  the  ends  of  the  helix,  and  ie 
very  small  in  general. 

To  find  a  superior  limit  for  Hg  for  a  long  bar  we  may  consider 
the  bar  as  a  very  prolate  ellipsoid.    Then  by  (100),  p.  64,  we- 
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have  for  the  field   intensity  within  the  bar  due  to  its  own 
magnetization  supposed  uniform  and  of  intensity  I 


H,  =  -  XI 


(17) 


where  L  has  the  value  given  in  (101),  p.  54.     If  (B-H)/47r  be 
put  for  I, 


H,=  -X 


B-H 

47r 


(18) 


or  if  B  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  H  &8  is  generally  the 
case  in  soft  iron 

H,=  -^B (18') 

Values  of  L  and  Z/4fl-  calculated  from  the  expression  (101) 
have  been  given  by  Prof.  Ewing  for  different  ratios  of  length 
of  bar  to  diameter  of  cross-section,  that  is  different  values  of 

1/  V 1  -  ^,  where  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipsoid.  These  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  with  an  additional  number  for  the 
ratio  1000. 


Ratio  of 

Length  to 

L. 

L 

Diameter  of 

4«- 

Cross-sectioD. 

60 

•01817 

•001446 

100 

•00540 

•000430 

200 

•00167 

•000125 

300 

•00075 

•000060 

400 

•00045 

•000037 

500 

•00030 

•000024 

1000 

•000089 

•000007 

Table 
for  Calcu- 
lation of 
Demag- 
netizing 
Force  in 
Ellipsoid. 

Demag- 
netizing 
Force  in 
Sphere  or 
Disk. 


It  is  instructive  to  compare  these  values  of  the  coefficient  L 
with  the  corresponding  quantities  for  a  uniformly  magnetized 
sphere  or  a  very  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  a  disk  in  fact. 
For  the  sphere  the  value  (p.  66)  is  Jjt,  for  the  disk  Air, 
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Ratio  of  Tbe  ratio  of  the  magnetizing  force  H  actually  existing  at  any 
Actual  point  where  the  magnetization  is  of  intensity  I,  to  the  mag- 
to  Applied  netizing  force  Hi  applied  by  the  coil  is 


Lag 

netizing 

Force  in 

Prolate 

Ellipsoid : 


Hj  Hi  Hi 

if  K  be  the  magnetic  susceptibility.    Thus 

1 


(19) 


H^ 
Hi 


1  H-  Lk 


(19') 


Examples.       If  «c  be,  say,  200  and  the  length  be  100  times  the  diameter,  the 
value  '00640  of  L  derived  from  the  above  table  gives 


H 

Hi 


_1_ 
2^08 


Graphioal 

Method 

of 

Correcting 
for  Effect 

of  Ends  of 

Jx)Dg  Bari 


or  the  demagnetizing  force  is  about  ^  that  applied  by  the 
coil. 

For  the  ratio  500  and  1000  of  length  to  diameter  the  values 
of  H/Hj  are  respectively  1"314,  1*0445.  The  demagnetizing 
force  is  m  the  former  case  equal  to  about  J,  and  in  the  latter 
about  '045  of  the  magnetizing  force  actually  operative. 

The  values  of  the  induction  thus  found  for  different  field 
intensities  applied  by  the  current  therefore  correspond;  to 
8  mailer  magnetizing  forces  than  those  directly  calculated  from 
the  current,  in  the  ratio  of  Hi/(Hi+Ha).  In  the  'graphical 
representation  of  the  results  of  experiments  this  can  be  corrected 
for  very  easily  by  drawing  a  line  OP  (Fig.  167)  inclined  to  the 
left  of  the  axis  of  OF  at  an  angle  70P=tan-i  (Z/4w)  and 
measuring  the  values  of  Hi  from  this  line,  instead  of  form  OF, 
For  we  have 


H  =  Hi-Zl  =  H--'^B 

47r 


(20) 


Endless 
Bar: 

Anchor 
Ring. 


nearly,  that  is  any  induction  B  corresponds  to  an  operative 
magnetizing  force  less  than  Hi  by  the  fraction  Z/iw  of  B.  By 
the  construction  given  therefore  the  points  in  the  curve  are  laid 
down  at  once  in  their  correct  positions. 

The  condition  of  endlessness  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
an  anchor  ring  of  the  material  and  wrapping  it  round  uniform^ 
with  wire ;  but  in  this  case  the  field,  as  shown  at  p.  279  above/- 
is  not  the  same  at  all  distances  from  the  axis.     In  fact  if  N  be 
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the  total  numbers  of  turns  in  the  magnetizing  heh'x,  y  the 
current  in  each,  H  the  force  at  a  point  withm  the  core  at 
distance  r  from  the  centre,  2irrH'=4flr^y  that  is 


2iVV 


(21) 


Field 
Within 
Anchor 

Ring. 


or  if  n  be  the  number  of  turns  per  unit  length  of  the  circular 
axis  of  radius  ra 


H  =  Aitny 


ra 


(22) 


and  fa  may  be  made  as  nearly  equal  to  r  as  we  please  by 
diminishing  the  dimensions  of  cross-section  relatively   to  ra. 
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Experiments  on  anchor  rings  have  been  made  by  Rowland^, 
Bosanquet  f,  Ewing  :|:  and  others.  Of  course  in  such  experi- 
ments the  ballistic  method  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  followed. 

Practically,  endlessness  may  be  attained  by  placing  the  bar  Bar  with 
to  be  experimented  on  in  a  space  cut  in  a  block  of  as  permeable  Soft  Iron 
iron  as  possible,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bar  fit  deeply  and  closely      Yoke. 


*  Phil.  Mag.  Aug.  1873,  and  Nov.  1874. 
t  Ibid.,  Feb.  and  May  1885. 

X  Phil.  Trans.  R.  S.,  1885,  or  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and  other 
MetaU,  p.  70. 
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Ampli- 
cation of 
Principle 
of  Mag- 
netic 
Circuit. 


Magnetic 

Circuit  of 

Bar  and 

Yoke. 


into  sockets  in  the  end  faces  of  the  space,  and  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  completed  by  the  mass  of  iron  so  that  no  lines  of 
induction  escape  into  the  medium  outside  the  iron.  This  method 
is  due  to  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson,  who  has  employed  it  in  ballistic 
experiments  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  rods. 

How  far  endlessness  can  be  attained  in  this  way  can  be 
estimated  very  conveniently  by  means  of  the  idea  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  referred  to  at  p.  281  above.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  integral  induction  across  a  surface  cutting  all 
the  tubes  of  induction  is 


B  = 


J  fidS 


(23) 


where  ds  is  the  area  of  a  tube  of  induction  at  anv  point  where 
the  permeability  is  fj,,  ds  an  element  of  distance  along  the  tube, 
N  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  carrying  current  y,  and  traversed 
by  each  line,  and  U  the  ratio  of  Bdt  to  B>  The  numerator  on 
the  right  of  (23)  is  what  Bosanquet*  has  called  the  magneto- 
motive force  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  the  denominator  the 
magnetic  resistance  ^or  reluctance,  as  proposed  by  Heaviside).'!* 
In  the  specimen  roa,  if  its  cross-section  is  S,  and  length  /  we 
have  from  (23) 


B 


Mfy 


L  +  uf^ 

uS         J  II  di 


^S 


fi'dS 


where  the  integral  in  the  denominator  refers  only  to  the  portion 
of  the  circuit  formed  by  the  yoke ;  the  first  term  is  obviously 
the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  specimen.  If  we  consider  the 
iron  yoke  as  throughout  of  uniform  cross-section  S\  length  /' 
and  uniform  permeability  /  we  get 


(24) 


*  Phil  Mag.  March,  1883. 

t  The  term  ampere-turns  is  now  very  generally  employed  in  practi- 
cal work  to  designate  10iV7,  that  is  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns 
and  the  current  in  amperes.  The  magnetomotive  force  is  thus  '4ir 
times  the  ampere  turns  given  by  the  magnetizing  coil. 
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Thus 

H  =  J?.=.-^ (26) 

or  H  in  the  iron  is  less  than  4irNy/l,  which  would  be  the  value 
if  the  rod  were  infinitely  long,  by  the  amount  ^Nyl'fi  S/fi'JS\ 
Thus  if  /a'  is  great  in  comparison  with  fi^  the  correction  can  be 
made  very  small. 

There  is  a  further  correction  for  the  passage  of  the  lines  of 
induction  to  the  iron  yoke.  For  one  thing  the  effective  size  of 
the  iron  at  the  junction  is  not  equal  to  the  cross-section  of 
the  iron  yoke,  though  this  may  be  taken  account  of  by  an 
addition  to  /'.  If  the  bar  were  welded  to  the  yoke,  or  formed 
one  piece  with  it,  the  proper  correction  would  be  that  applic- 
able to  a  conducting  wire  joining  two  large  masses  of  metal. 
The  joint  however  between  the  specimen  and  the  yoke  has 
quite  a  perceptible  efEect  and  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  a  narrow 
air-gap. 

The  effect  of  an  air-gap  in     a  magnetic  circuit   mav  be  Air-gap  in 
studied   by  calculating  it  for  the  case  of  a  ring   split  bv  a  aMagnetio 
narrow  gap.    There  is  continuity  of  the  induction  in  the  iron     Circuit, 
and  in  the  air  on  the  two  sides  of  the  surface  of  separation,  and 
if  the  gap  be  narrow  very  few  even  of  the  lines  near  the  edges 
will  spread  out  laterally  before  again  entering  the  iron.      We 
may  take  therefore  the  total  cross-section  of    the  induction 
tubes  in  the  gap  as  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  ring.    Thus  taking 
the  total  induction  and  putting  x  for  the  width  of  the  gap  we 
get 

4friVy 

and 

B  =  ±^ (26) 

-  -for 

if  the  induction  B  be  taken  as  having  the  same  value  at  every 
point. 

If  X  were  zero  we  should  have 

4irN' 


B  =  ^ (27) 


u 
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Iron  The  width  x  of  the  air-gap  is  thus  equivalent  to  a  length  /lur 

Equiva-     of  iron,  and  therefore  cutting  out  a  sh'ce  of  thickness  x  from  an 
lent  of      iron  circuit  is  equivalent  to  increasin/^  the  length  of  the  iron 
Air-gap.     circuit  by  an  amount  (/i-  l)ir. 

If  //fi  may  be  taken  as  Buiall  in  comparison  with  jr,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  forms  of  electromagnet,  notably  certain  'Uarge 
surface  "  horse-shoes  made  by  Dr.  Joule,  (27)  becomes 

B-'^'fy (27') 

X  ^ 

F^H*"   This  by  the  continuity  of    induction  is  the  field    intensity 
nroducibl    ^^^^^^'^  **^®  poles,  and  gives  a  convenient  rule  for  ca  Iculating 
between*  the  field  intensity  between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe    electro- 
Close  Pole  ™*^^6*  "with  close   pole  faces  of  considerable  surfac  e,  and  a 
Faces  by    s^ort  iron  circuit.      It  shows  that  even  if  the  iron    were  of 
Given      infinite  permeability  the  field  intensity  due  to  a  current  y  could 
Current,    not  exceed  4friVy/r.     The  iron  should  in  such  a  case  a  s  this  be 
considerably  below  saturation,  otherwise  the  penneabili  ty  would 
be  low,  and  the  resistance  of  the  iron  part  of  the  circuit  sensible. 
Du  Bois  {Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1890)  has  compared  the    eflfect  of 
an  air-gap  with  that  of  the  ends  of  an  ellipsoid.      T  he  force 
operative  in  the  iron  is  nearly  uniform,  and  has  the  v  alue 

H  =  ^  =-  —'^y- 
Eflfect  ^       /  _|-  «.i'' 

of  Air-gap 

witT^'^^f  But  the  force  applied  by  the  current  is 

of  Ends  of  4ffAv 

Ellipsoid.  H,  =  -^^^ 

and  therefore 

H  =  H.  -  AnNy      If  J  =  H,  -  H,  -£'■-. 

But  |x  =  1  +  4irjc,  if  *c  be  the  susceptibility.     Hence 

approximately.    But  this  given 

H  =  H, -^kH-H, -^^I     .    .    .    (28) 
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Comparing  this  with  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  discussed  above 
we  see  that  4^x11  takes  the  place  of  L^  and  that  therefore  the 
n'ne  with  air-gap  is  equivalent  to  an  ellipsoid  with  this  value 
of  L. 

it  is  clear  that  when  an  air-gap  is  made  in  a  ring  the  residual    Effect  of 
magnetism  must  be  much  less  than  when  the   ring  is  whole.  ^i^"?*P  "* 
For  if  Ir  be  the  intensity  of  the   residual  magnetism  at  any  P**"^"^*^" 
instant,  a  demagnetizing  force  is  operative  of  ampunt  4irarlr//.      ^''SiJl?*^ 

The  effect  of  a  joint  on  lengthening  the  magnetic  circuit  is       ^ 
easily  estimated.    The  induction  produced  by  a  succession  of     ^eti^. 
different  values  of  H  is  first  observed  so  that  a  curve  showing    Effect  of 
the  results  can  be  drawn,  then  a  joint  is  made,  and  the  forces    Joint  on 
again  applied  and    the  induction  observed.      Then  for    the   Magnetic 
uncut  bar  Resistance 


B  _  4iriVV 


of  Bar. 


when  the  bar  is  cut  we  have 

B'  __    4irA'y 

where  a;  is  the  width  of  the  equivalent  air-gap.     Thus  Width  of 

Air-gap 
equivalent 
to  Joint. 


or 


B' 
B 

i'.r 

X  = 

I 

'B' 

(29) 


Thus  X  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  inductions  produced  by 
the  same  magnetizing  force  H,  applied  by  the  current.  This 
formula  is  well  adapted  for  finding  x  from  tables  of  results. 

An  equivalent  expression  in  terms  of  the  forces  applied  by 
the  coil  to  produce  the  same  induction,  when  the  bar  is  cut  and 
uncut,  is  more  convenient  when  the  value  of  x  is  to  be  obtained 
graphically.     When  the  bar  is  uncut 
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After  the  bar  is  cut 

B 


f 


I 


I  +  ilX 


Hence 


mHi  B 


(30) 


Thus  the  value  of  x  is.  to  be  found  by  laying  down  for  tlie 
two  cases  curves  with  inductions  as  ordinates  and  the  values  of 
the  magnetizing  forces  applied  by  the  coil  as  absciss®,  and 
measuring  the  difEerence  between  the  abscissse  for  which  the 


16000 


28   X 


8  12 

Magnetizing  Force,  Hi,  due  to  Coil. 

Fig.  167. 


inductions  are  the  same.     This  gives  (H  —  Hi)/B;  and  so  x  can 

be  calculated  at  once. 

Observed        The  following  are  results  obtained  by  Ewing  for  an  iron  bar 

Effect  of    tested  first  solid,  then  after  having  been  cut  into  parts  the 

Joint  on     adjacent  ends  of  which  are  worked  into  true  planes  and  placed 

Iron.       in  contact.     Fig.  157  shows  the  induction  curves  in  the  two 

cases,  and  by  the  dotted  curve  in  tlie  left  values  of  H— H  for 

difiEerent  values  of  B.     The  values  of  x  are   given   in  the 
following  table : — 
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Induction  B. 

width  of 
equivalent  air- 

iu  cms. 

4000 

6000 

8000 

10000 

12000 

14000 

•0026 
•0030 
•0031 
•0031 
•0036 
•0037 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dotted  curve  is  somewhat  convex 
towards  the  axis  OY.  In  another  of  Ewing's  experiments,  how- 
ever, this  curve  was  slightly  concave  to  OT,  so  that  it  seems 
likely  that  the  width  of  the  gap  is  in  general  nearly  independent 
of  the  valu  e  of  the  induction. 

It  was  found  in  these  experiments,  that  the  application  of  a 


Pressing 
Faces  of 
Joints 
together 
Reduces 
Resist- 
ance. 


10000 


Magnetizing  Force  H. 
»  I    I   »    I   I   >   ' — t   I   t    t   I    I    I    t   «  .  t — I    t   «    I    ♦    . 

lO  2G  X 

Fig.  158. 


force  of  226  kilo  grammes  weight  per  sq.  cm.,  pressing  the  end 
faces  of  the  bar  at  the  joint  togelher,  even  annulled  its  effect 
completely  for  a  magnetizing  force  of  6  C.G.S.,  but  not  so 
perfe  ctly  when  the  magnetizing  forces  were  higher. 

Fig.  158  shows  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Hopkinson  for  wrought  iron.  Only  a  part  of  the  curves, 
which    extended  to  magnetizing  forces  of  over  200  units,  is 


Hopkin- 

son's 
Experi- 
ments on 
Wrought 
Iron. 
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given  ;  but  for  the  higher  forces  the  curves  only  became  more 
nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscisste.  The  curve  marked  (1) 
shows  the  induction  increasing  from  zero  with  H  ;  that  marked 
(2)  is  the  descending  curve  obtained  with  diminishing  values  of 
p  I  .  the  magnetizing  force.  The  diagram  shows  part  of  the  results 
jj^J^^,  for  a  cycle  of  changes  of  magnetizing  forces  similar  to  that 
j^a^n'  described  at  p.  212  above.  The  curves  below  the  axis  OX 
are  not  given,  as  they  consist  very  nearly  of  a  repetition  of  the 
curves  in  the  diagram,  obtained  by  turning  the  figure  round  the 
axis  or  and  then  round  OX.  The  magnetizing  force  was 
gradually  increased  from  zero  (the  iron  being  initiallv  without 
magnetization)  to  a  high  positive  value,  then  diminished 
throu>rh  zero  to  a  considerable  negative  value,  and  finally 
increased  by  gradual  steps  to  as  large  a  positive  value  as  before. 
The  curve  marked  (3)  is  that  given  after  the  second  passage  of 
the  induction  through  zero,  that  is  from  a  negative  to  a  positive 
value.  Curves  (1)  and  (3)  do  not  approach  one  another  quite 
closely  for  the  highest  magnetizing  forces  ;  but  (3)  crosses  (1) 
twice  at  if  and  N,  which  show  that  the  negative  magnetization 
which  the  bar  had  received  rendered  it  more  difficult  to 
magnetize  positively  by  small  or  high  forces,  but  distinctly 
more  easily  magnetized  by  forces  of  intermediate  amount. 
This  has  frequently  been  noticed  both  with  iron  and  steel. 
Curves  (2)  and  (3)  with  the  continuations  below  OX  and  to  the 
left  of  Ol' however  form  a  nearly  closed  loop,  the  area  of  which 
is  roughly  AxOAX  maximum  induction.  Areas  -7-4fr  of  such 
cycles  for  different  samples  of  iron  and  steel  are  given  in  the 
following  table.  They  represent,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
energy  dissipated  in  heat  in  unit  volume  of  the  iron  during  the 
cycle  of  magnetization. 


Areas  of    - 
Cycles  for 
Different    ^ 
Alaterials. 


Description  of  Specioien. 


Wrought  Iron  (annealed)  i 
Grey  Oast  Iron  .  .  .  .  > 
Whitworth  Mild  Steel—  | 
(annealed)  .  ' 
(oil-hardened) 
(annealed) 
(oil-hardened)  i 


Area  from  curve  i  4  x  OA  x  max.  induction 


in 


17247 
15139 

45903 
61898 
50521 
74371 


Iw 


13350 
13037 

40120 
(55786 
42366 
99401 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  re  great  er  for  the  hardened 
than  for  the  annealed  steelj^-and  m  h  great  er  for  steel  than  for 
wrought  iron.  Also  the  numbers  the  sec  ond  column  are  all 
greater  than  those  in  the  thirds  except  in  the  case  of  the 
hardened  steel. 

The  descending  and  second  ascending  curve  show  that  the 
induction  is  not  zero  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  zero,  but 
has  a  value  OB.  In  the  descending  curve  (  2)  a  neg::tive  mag- 
netizing force  OA  is  required  to  annul  the  induction,  and  in  the 
second  ascending  curve  a  positive  niagn  etizing  force  equal  in 
value  to  the  former  is  again  necessary  to  reduce  the  induction 
to  zero.  Dr.  Hopkinson  calls  OB  (the  in  duction  which  remains 
after  gradual  reduction  of  the  magnetizing  force  to  zero  from  a 
large  value)  the  "  retentiveness/'  and  the  magnetizing  force  OA, 
required  to  annul  the  induction,  the  "  coercive  force "  of  the 
material. 

The  curve  marked  residual  induction  was  obtained  by  apply- 
ing and  removing  the  magnetizing  forces  represented  by  the 
abscissas,  and  measuring  the  induction  at  each  removal.  It  is 
supposed  by  Ewing,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  smallness  of  the 
residual  magnetism,  that  the  condition  of  endlessness  was  not  per- 
fectly attained.  In  this  case  the  curves  could  be  corrected  by 
shearing  them  to  the  left,  that  is  by  measuring  the  magnetizing 
forces  from  a  line  inclined  to  the  axis  of  OY,  as  described 
above  (p.  724). 

The  following  are  results  of  an  experiment  of  Swing's*  on  an 
iron  ring,  with  the  data  used  in  calculating  the  magnetizing  force 
and  induction  from  the  observations.  The  magnetizing  force 
was  increased  by  steps  from  a  zero  value  up  to  9*14  G.G.8., 
<limini8hed  by  steps,  and  again  applied  in  the  same  way.  The 
ballistic  throw  for  each  step  was  observed. 


Retentive- 

ness  and 

Coercive 

Force 

Defined. 


Experi- 
ment on 
Iron  Ring. 


Data  of  Apparatus. 


Diam.  of  wire  '248  cm. 

Mean  circumference  of  ring 
31*4  cms. 

Area  of  each  turn  of  earth  in- 
ductor 1216  sq.  cms. 

No.  of  turns  in  earth  inductor 
10. 

Earth's  vertical  force  -34  C.G.S. 

Earth  inductor  reading  42 '9. 


No.  of  turns  in  magnetizing 
coil  474. 

No.  of  turns  in  induction  coil 
167. 

Deflection  of  battery  galvano- 
meter with  3  Danieirs 
cells  and  6'85  ohms  resist- 
ance 362  divs. 


Data  of 
Apparatus 
for 
Ballistic 
Experi- 
ments. 


*Phil.  Trans,  R,S.  1885,  or  Magnetic  Inductioji  in  Inm^  &c.  p.  70. 
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Hence  the  current  through  the  magnetizing  coil  was,  taking 
the  electromotive  force  of  a  DanielPs  cell  as  1*1  volt, 


~6^5~x"  109     ~  68-6 


,  CG.S. 


Also  the  number  n  of  turns  on  the  ring  per  unit  of  length  of 
its  circumference  was  474/31 '4.  Thus  the  magnetizing  force 
per  scale  division  of  the  magnetometer  was 


—        .    474       3-3     1 


31-4     68-5  362 


«  02625. 


The  whole  urea  A'  swept  over  by  the  earth  inductor  was 
2  X 1216  X 10  in  sq.  cms.,  and  the  area  of  section  of  the  wire  was 
TT  X  '124^,  so  that  the  efiEective  area  of  the  induction  coil  through 
which  the  induction  in  the  iron  passed  was  167  X  ir  X  *124'  sq. 
cms.  Thus  by  (11)  above  the  induction  for  one  division  de- 
flection of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  was 


Bo 


2  X  1216  X  10  X  -34 
167  X  »r~x~124«  x  42*9 


=  23-89. 


Defect  of  The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  observed  results,  and 
Ballistic  the  quantities  deduced  from  them.  The  fourth  column  contains 
Method,  for  each  throw  of  the  galvanometer  the  sum  of  that  throw  and 
all  the  throws  that  precede  it.  The  induction  then  existing  in 
the  iron  was  taken  as  proportional  to  that  sum,  and  was 
calculated  by  the  formula  just  given.  Any  gradual  change 
taking  place  in  the  iron  between  the  successive  increments  of 
H  produced  no  efiEect,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
account.  The  full  induction  in  the  case  at  any  rate  of  thick 
rods  may  be,  as  we  shall  see  below,  very  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  calculated  from  the  transient  current  deflections^  in 
consequence  of  a  gradual  creeping  of  the  magnetization  in  the 
direction  of  the  relatively  much  larger  change  which  takes 
place  when  the  applied  magnetizing  force  is  altered. 
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Table  of  Results. 

Note, — ^/A,  /,  and  k  Iiave  been  calculated  from  B  and  H  by  the 
equations  /*  =  B/Hi  k  =  (/t-  l)/4^,  I  =  icH. 


Ball. 

Oalv. 

Reading. 

H 

BalHstic 
Throw. 

Sum  of 
Throws. 

B 

I 

K 

5-3 

013 

11 

1-1 

26 

2-1 

10-2 

0-26 

M 

2-2 

63 

4-2 

120 

0-30 

0-6 

2-7 

65 

5-1 

16-0 

0-40 

0-8 

3-5 

84 

6-7. 

21 

0-53 

1 

4-6 

107 

8-6 

28 

0  71 

21 

6-6 

158 

12-5 

37 

0-93 

2-9 

9-5 

227 

18-0 

62 

1-31 

3-9 

13-4 

320 

25-4 

19 

67 

1-69 

9-2 

22-6 

540 

42-9 

25 

75 

1-89 

6-9 

29-5 

705 

56-0 

30 

110 

2-78 

77-6 

1070 

2560 

203 

73 

133 

3-36 

78-7 

185-7 

4440 

353 

105 

169 

401 

82 

267-7 

6400 

509 

127 

196 

4-96 

9  -6 

359-2 

8580 

683 

138 

232 

6-86 

•67 

416-2 

9940 

791 

135 

285 

7-20 

57 

473-2 

11300 

899 

126 

321 

8^0 

23-5 

496-2 

11870 

944 

116 

362 

9-4 

24 

520-7 

12440 

989 

108 

310 

7-83 

-  4-4 

516-3 

12330 

981 

246 

6-21 

-  6-7 

509-6 

12170 

968 

188 

4-76 

-  7-1 

502-5 

12000 

965 

107 

2-70 

-14-0 

488-5 

11670 

929 

0 

0 

-33  2 

455-3 

10880 

866 

110 

2-78 

15 

470-3 

11240 

894 

196 

4-96 

14-2 

484-5 

j  11570 

921 

246 

6-21 

11-9 

1  496-4 

11860 

943 

317 

8-00 

14-6 

510-9 

,  12170 

971 

362 

9-14 

10 

520-9 

12440 

990 

Final 
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Experi- 
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Ballistic 
Method. 


Disad-  A»  jiwt  stated,  the  hz\  listic  metiiod  from  its  very  nature,  csin 

▼snta<^  of  take  no  accomit  of  slow  c  hanges  of  ma^etizstioii,  sach  as,  in  the 
'^  "  case  of  rods  of  anj  considerable  thickness,  are  found  to  go  on 

for  some  time  aifter  the  magnetiiing  force  has  heen  changed. 
For  this  reason  the  magnetometer  method  is  to  he  preferred 
in  manj  cases,  if  it  is  poss  ihle  to  apply  it.  Of  coarse  for  anchor 
rings  and  specimens  set  i  n  yokes  of  soft  iron  so  as  to  give 
approximate  endlessness  the  hal listic  method  is  the  only  one 
arailahle 


•     i  • 


J#.    Magnetometer. 
C.     Magnetizing  coil. 
W.    Wire. 

CC.  CotnpenBating  GoiL 
B.     Battery. 


K. 

a. 

D. 
R. 

Fig.  159. 


Reversing  key. 

Carrent  gftlTanometer. 

Cell  for  oompensating  earth's 

▼ertical  force. 
Rheostat. 


Magneto-  ^>^-  ^^^  shows  tbe  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  the 
metric      magnetometric   method.     Tbe   magnetometer  and  scale,  &c., 

Method,  described  in  Chap.  III.  above,  are  here  made  use  of,  and  for 
details  of  setting  np  the  instruments,  taking  readings,  &c.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  Chapter.  Supposing  the  directive 
force  on  the  needle  to  be  the  earth's  horizontal  magnetic  force 
IT,  the  specimen  with  its  magnetizing  coil  is  arranged  so  as  to 
give  a  horizontal  magnetic  field  at  the  needle  at  right  angles  to 
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that  of  the  earth.  For  this  purpose  the  bar  may  be  fixed  in 
the  east  and  west  direction,  in  a  horizontal  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  needle,  or  preferably  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  needle,  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  position  is  the  more 
convenient  as  it  enables,  if  necessary,  stress  of  measured  amount 
to  be  applied  to  the  bar  op  wire  ;  it  also  renders  the  action  of 
the  farther  end  of  the  bar  or  rod  relatively  unimportant.  It 
involves  however  the  application  to  the  rod  of  the  earth's 
vertical  magnetic  force,  which  must  be  taken  carefully  into 
account,  or  carefully  compensated. 

The  coil  itself  produces,  when  a  current  is  flowing  in  it,  a  Compensa- 
direct  effect  on  the  needle,  but  this  can  be  neutralized  by  means     tion  of 
of  a  compensating  coil,  in  which  the  same  current  flows,  so    Magnetic 
placed  that  when  the  needle  is  acted  on  by  the  current  in  the     Action 
two  coils  it  is  not  deflected.    The  compensating  coil  may  be  a    ^^  ^p£»~ 
circle  of  one  or  more  turns  of  wire  placed  like  a  tangent  galva-    Jjetizing 
nometer  coil  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian  with  the     ^    j?'* 
centre  of  the  needle  at  a  point  on  its  axis,  or  it  may  be  a  sole-     •'^cedlc. 
noid  placed  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, either  in  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  needle,  or  in  the 
side-on  position  of  Fig.  13',  p.  74  above. 

The  connections  between  the  coils  and  with  the  battery  &c.  p         ^ 
must  all  be  made  with  well -insulated  wire,  closely  twisted  to-     'nirect^'^ 
gether  to  prevent  direct  action  of  the  connections  on  the  needle,    Action  of 
and  for  this  reason  no  open  loop  must  be  permitted  to  exist  on  the     Connec- 
conducting  wires  near  enough  the  needle  to  affect  it.     For  ex-        ting 
ample,  if  the  current  goes  in  at  one  end  of  the  magnetizing     Wires, 
solenoid,  the  wire  should  be  led  close  along  the  solenoid  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  then  the  two  wires  twisted  together  for  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  magnetometer. 

We  shall  suppose  that  H,  the  horizontal  magnetic  force  at  the      Deter- 
needle,  is  known.     It  can  in  any  case  be  obtained  approximately    mination 
enough  by  experiment  either  in  the  manner  described  above,  or    of  Direc- 
if  H  IS  known  at  another  place  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  place  tive  Force 
of    experiment    by    obsetving    the   period    of    free   vibration  at  Needle 
of  a  needle  at  the  two  places.     Thus  if  H  be  the  required  value, 
and  ff'  the  known  value  at  the  other  place,  T,  2*,  the  correspond- 
ing periods 

^=%i^' (31) 

Or  a  ring  of  one  or  more  turns  of  wire  may  be  set  up  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  with  the  needle  at  its  centre,  or  on  its  axis, 
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and  a  current,  the  absolute  value  of  which  is  known  by  elec- 
trolysis, or  from  measurement  by  an  absolute  current  meter, 
sent  through  it,  and  the  magnetometer  deflection  B  determined. 
If  G  be  the  galvanometer  constant  of  the  coil,  and  y  the  current, 
we  have  y  ^  H  tan  BjQy  orw 

i  =  -?2L 


(32) 


Elimina- 
tion of 
Earth's 
Vertical 
Force. 


Theory  of 

Magneto- 

metrio 

Method. 


If  a  compensating  circular  coil  bo  used  it  may  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  also.  The  value  of  G  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  expression  Gyco%B  for  the  couple  on  the  needle 
produced  by  the  current  with  that  on  the  right  of  (13)  of  Chap. 
VI.  above. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  earth *s  magnetic  force  may  be 
allowed  for  ;  or  it  may  be  permanently  eliminated  by  winding 
a  layer  of  wire  on  the  solenoid,  and  connecting  it  to  a  cell, 
adjusted  by  resistance  in  its  circuit  so  as  just  to  produce  a  field 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth.  The  strength  of  the 
current  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be  adjusted  by  placing 
a  piece  of  soft  iron  wire  within  the  coil,  hanging  a  scale- pan  to 
its  lower  end,  and  applying  and  removing  a  number  of  times  in 
succession  a  weight  of  7  or  8  lbs.,  thus  subjecting  the  wire  to  a 
series  of  alternate  elongations  and  shortenings,  until  the  wire 
shows  no  magnetization.  This  process  was  followed  by  T.  Gray 
and  the  writer,  when  assisting  to  carry  out  Lord  Kelvin's  re- 
searches on  the  Effects  of  Stress  on  the  Magnetization  of  Iron.* 

Another  process,  followed  by  Kwing,  differs  from  this  only  in 
substituting  a  succession  of  reversals  of  magnetism  produced 
by  a  series  of  currents  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  and 
each  slightly  weaker  than  the  preceding.  Thus  the  iron  is  at 
length  completely  demagnetized  if  the  earth's  force  is  annulled 
by  the  current.  If  the  annulment  is  not  complete  a  certain 
amount  of  magnetization  in  one  direction  or  the  other  will 
always  be  left. 

Supposing  now  the  effect  of  the  coil,  and  the  vertical  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth  all  carefully  compensated,  and  the  bar 
placed  in  position  with  its  upper  end  near,  and  due  magnetic 
east  or  west  of,  the  needle,  the  effect  on  the  needle  will  be 
mainly  due  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bar.  The  bar  is  moved  up 
or  down  in  the  magnetizing  solenoid  until  for  a  given  current  the 
greatest  deflection  of  the  needle  is  produced,  and  it  is  then 
secured  in  position.     Thus  denoting  the  length  of  the  bar  or 
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wire  from  the  level  of  the  needle  to  the  lower  end  by  I,  the 
distance  of  the  bar  from  the  needle  by  or,  the  intensity  of 
magnetization  (that  is,  the  magnetic  moment  per  unit  of  volume) 
by  I,  and  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  by  a,  the  total  horizontal 
force  at  the  needle  produced  by  the  bar  is 

J  /I  _  __f___\^If/i  _        ^      \ 


Thus  for  equilibrium  of  the  needle 

N  tun  fi 


Calcu- 
lation of 
Intensity 
of  Mag- 
netization. 


or 


1  =  ^ 

a 


1    -    -r 


■? 


(33) 


If  /  be  great  in  comparison  with  or  we  may  take  it  that 


1= -Htun^ 
a 


(34) 


From  I  of  course  B  can  at  once  be  found  by  the  equation 

B  -  H  +  4irl. 

Of  course  for  H  must  be  taken  the  magnetizing  force  applied  by 
the  coil,  together  with  if  necessary  a  correction  for  the  effect 
of  the  ends  (see  p.  722  above). 

Tbe  permeability  of  a  specimen  of  iron  is  obtained  at  once  by 
calculating  tbe  ratio  B/H.  Thus  it  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  curve  of  induction  at  each 
point  to  the  axis  of  abscissaa.  It  is  clear,  from  the  example 
given,  that  for  low  magnetizing  forces  the  permeability  is  small 
(if  the  specimen  is  not  subjected  to  vibration) ;  then  as  the  mag- 
netizing force  is  increased  the  permeability  at  first  rapidly 
increases,  then  more  slowly,  then  diminishes,  and  finally 
approaches  zero  for  very  high  magnetizing  forces. 

That  tbe  permeability  of  8teol,'mckel,  and  cobalt  is  diminished 
by  the  application  of  elongating  stress^  and  increased  by  its 
withdrawal,  and  is  therefore  increased  by  compressing  stress, 
was  observed  in  Lord  Kelvin's  experiments  above  referred  to. 
The  permeability  of  soft  iron  it  was  found  was  increased  by  the 

3  B  2 


Deter- 
mination 
of  Permea* 

bility. 
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Lord       application  of  elongating  stress  so  long  as  the  magnetizing 

Kelvin's    force  was  below  a  certain  value.    At  first  the  efEect  of  the 

Experi-     stress  on  the  magnetization  increased  with  the   magnetizing 

ments.      force  to  a  maximum,  then  fell  off,  and  finally  became  zero  with  a 

«Ti^*'^      certain  magnetizing  force,  depending  on  tlio  amount  of  stress, 

Critical  thereafter  changing  sign.      This  phenomenon  had  previously 

Value     of  Ij^^jj  observed  for  soft  iron  by  Villari,  and  hence  the  magne- 

inc  IWce'  tizing  force  for  which  the  effect  of  stress  was  zero  was  called 

^  '    the  Villari  critical  value. 

Transverse      Pressure  applied  to  the  interior  surface  of  an  iron  tube  (an 

Stress,      iron  gun-barrel),  in  other  words  stretching  force  niuud  evjery 

cross-section  of  the  tube,  produced  the  opposite  effect,  that  is 

diminished  the  magnetization  while  the  magnetizing  force  was 

under  a  certain  value  and  increased  it  when  the  magnetizing 

force  was  above  that  value. 

Effects  of       ^^  connection  with  effects  of  stress  it  may  be  noticed  here 

Vibration  that    mechanical    vibration     has   a  notable    effect    in    aiding 

and        magnetic  changes  in  soft  iron  and  to  a  less  degree  in  steel, 

Mechani-    nickel,  &c.     A  succession  of  applications  and  removals  of  stress 

cal  Dis-    were  found  in  Lord  Kelvin's  experiments  to  be  very  effectual  in 

turban  ce.  bringing  a  wire  or  bar  of   magnetic  material  to  a  permanent 

magnetic  state.     By  this  process  the  magnetization    was    in 

general  increased  when  the  specimen  was  under  the  influence 

of  a  given  magnetic  force.     Stripping  gently  a  wire  of  soft  iron 

through  the  fingers,  for  example,  was  found  greatly  to  aid  its 

magnetization  or  demagnetization. 

By  aid   of  tapping,  Ewing   was  able  almost  completely  to 

obliterate  the   concavity   at  the  beginning  of    the  curve   of 

magnetization  for  a  soft  iron   wire,  and    to  reach   near  the 

beginning  of  the  curve  a  permeability  (B/H)  of  nearly  80000. 

Mag-  Magnetization    with    powerful    magnetic    forces  has    been 

netization  studied  by  Ewing  and  Low  and  by  Du  Bois.    The  former  used 

in  Intense  what    thev   called    the    isthmus    method,   in   which    a    short 

Field.      cylindrical  piece  of  the  material  forming   a  bobbin  wrapped 

round  with  two  induction  coils  was  placed  as  a  ''neck**   or 

Isthmus    '^  isthmus  '*  between  two  truncated  conical  pole-pieces,  attached 

Method,    to  a  powerful  electromagnet  and  shaped  so  as  to  produce  as 

great  an  intensity  of  field  as  possible.    The  cones  were  placed 

with  their  axes  in  line  so  as  to  form  a  complete  (or  double)  cone 

with  the  vertex  at  the  centre  of  tb(;  neck.    The  bobbin  had  its 

ends  turned  so  as  to  fit  in  a  cylindrical  space  the  axes  oi  which 

passed  exactly  through  the  common  vertex  of  the  conica)^ole- 

pieces  at  right  angles  to  their  uxis.     A  brass  holder,  fitting  in 

this  space,  enabled  the  bobbin  to  be  turned  round  when  requii^ 

through  180°,  so  as  to  be  reversed  in  the  field.     One  of  th\ 
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induction  coils  consisted  of  one  or  two  layers  and  was  wrapped 
round  the  neck,  the  other  was  separated  from  the  former  by  an 
annular  space  which  enabled  the  intensity  of  the  field  close  to 
the  neck  to  be  estimated  from  the  difference  between  the 
inductions  through  tlie  two  coils.  mi^  . 

To  find  the  action  of  the  conical  pole-faces  consider  a  ring  of  a^^II  ^f 
either  pole-face  at  distance  a?  from  the  vertex,  of  radius  r,  and  Conical 
breadth  dr  paraUet  to  the  radius.  The  magnetic  distribution  in 
the  ring  is  2vlrdr,  The  force  which  this  produces  parallel  to 
the  axis  is  ^vlrxdr  /(^r^+r")!.  If  we  call  this  dF^  we  know  that 
it  is  a  maximum  when  d(dF)/dx  is  zero,  r  being  taken  constant 
since  the  diameter  of  the  pole-pieces  is  fixed.  The  condition 
is  2jr'=r^,  or  if  6  be  the  semi- vertical   angle  of    the  cone, 

tan^=  V2,  and^=54°44'. 

The  whole  force  produced  can  be  calculated  by  integrating 
dF  over  the  pole-faces.  Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  neck,  6  the 
maximum  radius  of  either  pole-face,  we  have  supposing  each 
pole  magnetized  to  constant  intensity  I 


Pole, 
pieces. 


F=A  if       ^^^       =l^r      ^^^ 


SttI  [dr       SttI  I       b 


3V3 


(36) 


since  ^  =  r2/*. 

Taking  I  as  1700,  the  saturation  value  nearly  for  wrought  iron, 
we  get 

/'=  11-13 1  logio- =18920  logio-     .     .     .     (36) 

a  a 

Experiments  were  made  with  this  arrangement  and  also  with  Results  of 

cones  of  semi-vertical  angle  $  =  tan-i  ij\  or  ^  =  39°  14'  which  Experi- 

were  chosen  as  giving  the  most  uniform  field  about  the  axis  on  '"c'^ts  by 

the  supposition  of  saturation  of  the  polo-pieces  everywhere.  ir    ?^? 

In  the  first  case  with  a  neck  of  "266  mm.  diameter  the  following  M®*'^®^' 
were  the  results : — 


H 

24,600 


B 

45,350 


I 

1,660 


1-85 
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Results  of       With  the  cones  of  smaller  diameter  the  following  is  one  of 
Experi-     the  sets  of  results  obtained  : — 
ments. 

Swedish  Iron  '*  L  Lnncash."  Brand. 


H 

B 

/ 

/* 

1,490 

22,650 

1,680 

15-20 

3,600 

24,650 

1,680 

6-85 

6:070 

27,130 

1,680 

4-47 

3,600 

30,270 

1,720 

3-52 

18,310 

38,960 

1,640 

213 

19,460 

40,820 

1,700 

2-10 

19,880 

41,140 

1,700 

2-07 

Fine 

Swedish  Iron 

«  L  "  Brand. 

6,310 

25,670 

1,620 

4-83 

17,680 

38,080 

1,620 

215 

19,240 

39,540 

1,620 

206 

Mag;  These  experiments  were  instituted  to  test  whether  the  inten- 

netization  gj|.y  qJ  magnetization  really  attained  a  maximum  and  thereafter 
^F  Id^^  diminished  as  the  magnetizing  force  was  pushed  to  higher  and 
according   ^^^*^^^  values.    According  to  the  Amperean  theory  of  magneti- 
^Q    °   zation  the  magnetic  molecules  are  supposed  to  be  small  con- 
Ampere's   <lucting  circuits  carrying  currents.     After  these  have  as  far  as 
Theory,     possible  been  turned  into  a  common  direction  by  the  action  of 
the  magnetizing  force,  furthi  r  increase   of  the  field-intensity 
ought  to  have  the  efEect  of  diminishing  the  intensity  of  magne- 
tization by  inductive  diminution    of  the    molecular  currents. 
Thus,  as  Maxwell  has  remarked,*  '*  If  it  should  ever  be  experi- 
mentally proved    that   the    temporary    magnetization  of  any 
substance  first  increases  and  then  diminishes  as  the  magnetizing 
force  is  continually  increased,  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
these  molecular  currents  would,  I  think,  be  raised  almost  to  the 
rank  of  a  demonstration." 

No  such  diminution  of  intensity  of  magnetization  is  shown 
by  the  experiments  quoted,  or  by  others  by  the  same  method 
made  on  steel,  nickel,  and  cobalt;  on  the  controry  nearly  full 
intensity  of  magnetization  is  reached  with  comparatively  low 

— ~- — ■ -  -  ■>  _      _  _       ■ —  _    _  ^         _  —  ■  ^     .  

*  El,  and  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  436  (2nd  edition). 
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magnetizing  forces,  and  a  tenfold  increase  after  that  gives  prac- 
tically the  same  value  for  I. 

Thene  conclusions  agree  with  those  of  Du  Bois*  made  by  an     Experi- 
ingenious   qpticnl  method,  in  which  the  elliptic  polarization,    mentsof 
produced  by  ^e  reflection  of  plane  polarized  light  from  the    ^^  ^^i^* 
polished  pole  of  an  elect romagnety  was  used  to  measure  the 
intensity   of    magnetization.     Du   Bois  first  determined  t  by     Optical 
experiments  on  plane  polarized  light  incident  on  small  reflecting  Method  for 
planes  ground  in  various  positions  on  avoids  (prolate  ellipsoids     Intense 
of  revolution)  of  different   materials,  comprising    iron,   steel,      Fields, 
nickel,   cobalt,   and   ma>;netic   (ujagnetite  oxide   of  iron),  the 
general  biw  which  Kerr's  phenomenon  followed. 

The  nickel  contained  traces  of  iron  and  copper,  the  cobalt  Reflection 
93-1  per  cent,  cobalt,  6*8  per  cent,  nickel,  '8  per  cent,  iron  and  '2    of  Plane 
per  cent,  copper.    The  ovoids  were  magnetized  in  a  coil  30  cms.   Polarized 
long,  4  cms.   in  inner  and   12  cms.    in   outer  diameter,  and       S     ^^ 
composed  of  twelve  layers  of  90  turns  each  of  double  cotton-         ^'a 
covered  copper  wire,  further  insulated  with  shellac.     The  wire     g^f^«g 
was  ^  cm.  in  diameter  and  the  resistance  of  the  coil  when  cold 
was  '9  ohm.     It  was  possible  to  surround  the  coil  with  an  ice 
jacket  to  keep  down  its  temperature. 

The  ovoids  themselves  could  be  maintained  at  0°  or  100°  by 
an  ice  or  steam  jacket  inside  the  magnetizing  solenoid. 

In  the  winding  of  the  coil  small  tubes  '7  cm.  in  diameter 
were  fixed  to  allow  the  polished  planes  in  the  various  positions 
on  the  ovoids  to  be  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the  coil.  This 
did  not  produce  any  sensible  alteration  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
field. 

The  intensity  of  the  field,  H,  was  determined  in  the 
usual  manner  from  the  strength  of  the  current,  which  was 
measured  by  means  of  an  amperemeter.  A  demagnetizing  force 
of  *52 1  was  allowed  for  in  the  reckoning  of  H.  (See  p.  723 
above.) 

In  all  the  experiments  the  light  was  incident  normally  on  the      Deter- 
reflecting  surface,  and  the  quantity  measured  v/as  the  angle    miuMtion 
between  the  major  axis  of  the  vibrational  ellipse  after  reflection,  of  "Kerr's 
and  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  unreflected  ray,  or  what  is  Constant." 
commonly  but  rather  incorrectly  named   the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  produced  by  the  reflection.     It  was  found 
that  if  A"  be  a  constant  (called  Kerr's  constant  by  Du  Bois),  and 
3  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  the  direction 


*  Phil.  Mag.  April,  1890. 

t  PhU,  Mag,  March,  1890,  or  IVied.  Amu  39  (1890). 
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«>f  ma^netixatioii,  e  the    angle  ob«erred  was  gi^^n   hr   tLe 
reUuioa 


« »  n  cos  tf  ==  n. 


where  I^  denotes  the  component  intensh  j  of  ma^etization  at 

right   angles   to    the    reflecting   surface.    The   foUoving  are 
nnmericai  results : 


CoUa,  yiekO,  Iran. 


-  20'  97        -  T-Zo       -  22'-99 


1060  453  1669 


-  -0198        -  -Ol&J       -  -0138        +  -012    ! 


The  iiiinufl  signs  indicate  that  the  direction  of  rotation  was 
opposite  to  that  in  which  a  right-handed  screw  would  have  had 
to  be  turned  so  as  to  advance  along]  the  direction  of  magneti- 
zation. The  value  of  K  was  found  to  be  hardly  sensibh* 
affected  by  change  of  temperature. 
Use  of  To  obtain  results  for  very  intense  fields  small  disks  were 

Kerr^s      turned  out  of  the  materials  already  specified,  and  polished  on 
Constant    one  face.     Each  of  these  when  examined  was  fixed  with  the 
in  Optical    polished  face  outwards  to  the  conical  point  P^  (Fig.  160)  of  one 
Method,    pole  of  a  Ruhmkorff  electro-magneL    A  beam  of  plane  polar- 
ized light  was  made  normally  incident  on  the  mirror,  through 
the    axial    perforation    in   the   opposite   pole-piece,   and    was 
examined   before    and    after  reflection   by   optical   apparatus 
placed  as  indicated  in  the  figure.     The  pole  point  and   the 
mirror  specimen,  Jf,  could  be  kept  nearly  at  100°  by  means  of  a 
steam  jacket  /,  /. 
Method         The  intensity  of  magnetization,  I,  was  calculated  from  the 
Deter-      results   of    observation   by   means   of    the   values    of    Kerr's 
mining  H   constant  previously  found.    The  field  intensity  at  the  mirror 
was  found  by  placing  a  glass  plate,  Oj  silvered  on  the  side,  S^ 
close  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  observing  the  magnetic  rota- 
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tiondua  to  the  double  pusage  of  the  light  througli  it.  Tbe 
glass  plate  hnd  been  sland&rdized  by  comparison  with  btBulphide 
of  carbon,  from  which  VerdeC's  constant  (see  p.  765  below)  if 
accurately  known.  The  mngnetic  rotatian  experienced  by  the 
ray  in  its  passage  in  the  air  from  and  to  the  optical  apptratiis 
was  determined  and  allowed  for. 

The  value  of  the  tiold  inteQsity  H  outside  the  apeciuen  was 
of  conree  by  the  continuity  of  magnetic  induction  precisely 


equal  to  the  induction  inside  the  speoimGD.    Thus  the  ma.gnc- 
tizing  force  H  within  the  specimen  waa  foiiud  by  the  relation 
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Du  Bois'  results  for  nickel  and  cobalt  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  illustrated  for  iron  and  steel  in  Fig.  161.  The 
ordinates  in  the  curves  are  values  of  the  magnetization  intensity 
per  gramme  of  the  material,  and  require  simply  multiplication 
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by  the  density  to  give  I.     The  abscissaa  are  values  of  H,   the 
magnetizing  force  within  the  specimen. 


Cobalt. 

Xickel. 

Temp.  100°  C. 

Temp.  100°  C. 
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I 
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16750 

-  22'-45 

1134 

9920 

-8' 29 

518 

19550 

-23' -24 

1174 

12850 

-  8'  36 

522 

21710 

-  23'-38 

1181 

16250 

-8' -43 

527 

23330 

-23' 60 

1192 

19290 

-8'-40 

525 

^<^;  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Baur,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and 

'^^^jfi**®?,  Ewing  on  the  magnetization  of  iron  by  small  forces.     Baur 

witn Small  found  by  ballistic  experiments  on  a  ring  of  soft  iron  that  for 

Jiwgnetic   j^^  magnetizing  forces  the  permeability  and  susceptibility  of 
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iron   arc  nearly  constant.      His  resiilrs  are  expressed  by  the 
equations 


K  =  14-5  +    110  H 
fi  =^   183  +  1382  H 


} (39) 


which  hold  for  values  of  H  from  •0158  to  -384. 
These  give 

I  =  14-6H+    110  HM  ^. 

B=   182  H+ 1382  HM 


Baur's 
Experi- 
ments. 


a  parabolic  relation  which  holds  for  many  pairs  of  mutually 
varying  physical  quantities  when  the  limits  are  narrow  enough. 

Lord  Rayleigh  arranged  an  unannealed  iron  wire  for  test  by       Lord 
the  magnetometric  method,  and  compensated  by  means  of  a  Rayleigh*s 
coil  the  total  action  on  the  needle  when  the  magnetizing  force     ^^peri- 
was  '04  C.G.S.     It  was  found  then  that  when  the  magnetizing     nicnts. 
force  was  brought  down  gradually  to  '00o04  O.G.S.  the  com- 
pensation remained  perfect.    This  proved  that  the  magnetiza- 
tion was  proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  variation.     For  magnetizing  forces  above  *04 
the  proportionality  did  not  hold,  and  up  to  the  value  1*2  O.G.S. 
for  H  the  results  were  expressed  by 

«  =  6-4+ 6-1  HI  .J. 

,i  =  81  +  64  H  J ^  ^ 

from  which  I  and  B  can  be  found  as  before. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  nickel  and  steel. 

With  unannealed  iron  or  steel  Lord  Rayleigh  found  that  if  Magnetic 
balance  was  obtained  with  the  compensating  coil  at  the  moment   Viscosity 
of  closing  the  battery  current  no  disturbance  of  the  compensa-     in  An- 
tion  took  place  afterwards.     This  showed  that  these  substances     nealed 
took  their  complete  magnetization  at  once.    When  the  iron  was       ^^^^' 
soft  however  an  apparent  magnetic  vincosity  displayed  itself. 
When  the  instantaneous  effect  was  reduced  to  zero  the  needles, 
after  the  putting  down  of  the  key,  drifted  round  in  thu  direction 
showing  an  increase  of  magnetization. 

This  result  was  studied  by  Ewing  in  some  further  experi-    Magnetic 
ments,  which  showed  that  a  piece  of  iron  could  be  put  through   Cycle  due 
a  complete  cycle  by  first  npplyin>;  the  current  and  then  after  a     to  Vis- 
minute  removing  it.     A  force  of  '044  C.G.S.  applied  gave  an     cosity. 
instantaneous  value  of  I  ^^  '44,  after  five  seconds  I  had  become 
'58,  and  after  sixty  seconds   67.     Removal  of  the  force  gave  at 
once  a  diminution  of  I  by  *44,  after  five  seconds  the  remaining 
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"23  had  fallen  to  *09,  and  after  sixty  seconds  to  zero.     Thus  the 

.        falling  off  of  the  magnetization  followed  the  same  law  as  its 

D1881-      increase.     If  the  variations  of  magnetic  state  of  the  iron  during 

^nerev      the  cycle  M'ere  represented  graphically  by  a  curve  of  intensity 

of  magnetization  I  for  different  values  of  Hi  the  area,  /  H<Sx  of 

the  closed  loop  would  represent  the  energy  dissipated. 

Kffects  of       The  effects  of  varying  temperature  on  magnetization  are  very 

lempera-   remarkable,  but  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  here  than  allude 

m"^^  °ti     ^^    them.      In   wrought  iron  and  steel    rise   of    temperature 

Su^pti^   generally  increases  the  magnetic  susceptibility  for  small  magne- 

bili^.      sizing  forces,  and  diminishes  it  for  high  forces.    When  however 

the    temperature    is    raised    nearly  to  that  of   redness   zero 

susceptibility    sets    in    rather    suddenly^    and    at    the    same 

temperature  whatever  the  magnetizing  force.    This  temperature 

varies    in    ordinary  iron   and   steel   with  the  nature   of   the 

specimen.     According  to  Hopkinson^s  experiments*  it  is  the 

temperature  at  which  cooling  iron,  after  it  has  become  almost 

dark,  suddenly  reglows. 

Behayioar       A  kind  of  steel  containing  25  per  cent,  of  nickel  was  found  by 

of  Nickel-  Hopkinson  to  be  unmagnetizable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 

Steel  at    to  become   magnetizable  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  the 

Differeut   freezing  point,  and  then  to  remain  so  up  to  680°  (7.     It  then 

Tempera-    became  unmagnetizable,  and  did  not  regain  susceptibility  when 

^'***       cooled  to  ordinary  temperatures. 


Section  III 

DISSIPATION  OF  ENERGY  IN  CYCLES  OF 
MA  ONETIZA  TION 

MOLECULAR  THEORY  OF  MAGNETISM 

Energy  in       It  is  shown  at  p.  213  above  that  the  energy  spent  otherwise 
Magnetic   than  in  increasing  the  electrokinetic  energy  in  a  step  from  P  to 
Cycles,      q  (Fig.  162)  on  the  curve  of  induction  is 

1-  (area  PQSR  -  J  area  NQSRPM). 
Air 


*  Phil.  Trails.  R.S.  1889,  A.  p.  448. 
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It  is  interesting  to  apply  this  result  to  an  actual  curve  of 
magnetization  in  iron  (Fig.  163).  For  all  points  on  the  curve 
up  to  a  little  distance  heyond  P,  the  total  energy  given  to  the 


medium  in  producing  the  corresponding  magnetisation  exceeds 
the  electrokinetic  energy,  but  xor  all  points  further  from  the 
origin  the  electrokinetic  energy  exceeds,  and  for  points  on  the 
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upper  flat  part  of  the  curve  very  greatly  exceeds,  the  energy 
given  out  to  the  medium  by  the  battery.  [The  point  P  at 
which  OP  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  mark^  the  point  at  which 
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the  energy  given  out  to  the  medium  and   the   electrokinetic 

energy  are  increasing  at  the  Rame  rate ;  the  former  below  that 

point  is  increasing  faster,  above  that  point  slower  than  the 

latter.] 

Energy  in      We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  for  every  series  of  magneti- 

Steps  of    zation  steps  from  zero  up  to  a  certain  point  energy  is  given  to 

Mftgneti-    the  medium,  and  for  every  series  from  zero  up  to  any  farther 

zation.      point  the  medium  furnishes  the  balance  of  energy  required  for 

the  electrokinetic   energy.     In  every  small   stop   below  P  a 

balance  of  energy,  over  and  above  the  electrokinetic  energy, 

is  given   to   the   medium  ;   for  every  small  step  above  P  a 

quantity  of  energy  is  taken  from  the  medium  to  make  up  the 

electrokinetic  energy. 

When  however  a  complete  cycle  of  changes  is  performed  we 
are  able  to  say  definitely  that  so  much  energy  has  been 
dissipated  in  the  form  of  hent  in  the  iron.  It  follows  from  the 
above  expression  (see  also  p.  212  above)  since  the  second  area 
vanishes  that  the  energy  W  dissipated  is  given  by  the  equation 


r=i.  (-ELiE (42) 


the  integral  being  taken  round  the  closed  curved  formed  by  the 
curves  of  induction  for  the  forward  and  backward  parts  of  the 
cycle. 

This  theorem  was  given  first  by  Warburg*  and  afterwards 
by  Ewing.t 
Dissi-  The  dissipation  arises  through  a  lagging  of  the  changing 

pation  of  magnetization  of  the  iron  behind  the  magnetizing  force  to  an 
Energy  in  extent  dependent  on  the  previous  history  of  the  iron.     This 
a  Magnetic  lagging  action  has  been  called  by  Ewing  **  hysteresis,"  and  the 
Cyck,  or  name  seems  now  generally  adopted. 
"y®",,        Equation  (42)  may  be  written 


teresis. ' 


W=  j-BLdl (42') 


the  most  convenient  form  fur  calculation. 

Fig.  164  shows  a  cycle  of  magnetization  for  a  soft  iron  ring. 
The  results  were  of  course  obtained  by  ballistic  experiments. 


♦   Wud.  Ann.  xiii.  (1881),  p.  141. 
t  Proc.  R.  S,  May,  1882. 
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Tlie  Btnaller  loopH  were  formed  by  diminiBhing  to  zero  nnd 
renpplying  tlia  RiAgnetiKirig  forces  indicated  ut  t)je  different 
places. 

Fig.  166  gfvea  a  cycle  for  aD  nnnealed  iron  wire  of  length 
400  tiinea  the  diameter,  and  Fig.  1G6  a  cycle  for  a  wire  of 
annealed  steel.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  ia  of  much 
greater  area  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 


:    of  /"] 


Sdl  for  the  double    reversal    alio 


Figs.  164, 166,  is  about  10,000  ergs  per  cubic  cm.     As  there  are 
about  7'7  grammes  of  iron  in  acobiu  cm.,  thin  amount  of  energy. 
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Krtimate  if  it  were  retained  in  the  iron,  would  raiae    it   through  a 

of  Energy  rlifference  of  temperature 

Dusipsted 

in  Doable  100001  „  „,        ,„_. 

"«"""■  41-6  X  lO*  X  7-7  X    11  =  '■'*  ^  '" 

of  1°  G,  wliere  llGXlO*  erga  is  taken  as  Joitle'a  equivalent  of 


heat,  and  '1 1  aa  the  speclRc  heat  of  iron.   In  general  the  rise  of 
temperature  for  any  cycio  ia 


2-84  > 


*-'j-adi. 


Bat«  or         1*1)^  rate  at  which  work  is  apent  in  magnetic  hyatereeia  in   a 
Diaiipa-    toi  of  iron,  when  the  number  of  cycles  or  donhle  reversals  in 
tioa  of    100  per  aecond,  is  according  to  theae  figurea  nearly  18  horsi: 
Energy  in  power. 

HyatereBis.      The  work  spent  in  hyatereais  ia  much  greater  in  Steel  than  Id 
iron,  and  ia  greater  for  hard  than  for  annealed  steel.     F.or 
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reveraala  of   strong  magnetizalioD  it  is,   aa  wc    have    Been 

at  p.  732  above,  approsiinately  4x  coercive  force  X  intensity 
of  magnetization.  The  amount  varies,  according  to  the  tnble  of 
Dr.  Hopkinaon's  reaulta  given  above  (p.  7321,  from  about  17,000 
ergs  per  cycle  for  wrought  iron  to  74,000  ergs  per  cycle  for 
iDild  steel  hardened  with  oil,  and  increases,  other  tbinga  being 
equal,  with  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  ateel. 

In  chrorae  ateel,  oil-hardened,  Hopkinson  fouod  that  169,000 
ergs  were  disaipated  per  cycle  per  cubic  cm.  of  the  material, 


and  for  French  tungsten  steel,  oil-hardened,  as  miicb  as  nearly 
217,000  ergs  per  cnbic  cm.  It  was  found  hy  Ewing  that  for 
small  ranges  of  induction  the  waste  of  energy  is  much  less  than 
for  laiver  rangua.  High  inductions  oiiglit  therefore  to  be 
avoided  in  alternating  dynamos  and  transformers. 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  recently  been  directed  Hyatenua 
to  the  queation  of  the  amount  of  energy  dissipated  in  cycles  of  in  Cycles 
magnetisation    performed   at   different   speeds.      Experimental  of 

reeults  on  this  point  obtnioed  by  Ewing  and  others  are  quoted    Different 
at  p.  686  above.    Recently  the  subject  lias  been  investigated  by  Frequeni^. 

Tot.  ir,  3  c 
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Messrs.  J.  and  B.  Hopkinson,*  by  Messrs.  Evershed  and 
VignoleSjt  and  by  Prof.  Ayrton  and  Dr.  Sumpner.$ 
Hopkin-  Messrs.  Hopkinson  experimented  as  follows.  A  ring  was 
son  8  £z-  made  by  winding  varnished  iron  wire  in  a  circular  hank,  and 
periments.  joining  then  the  ends  of  the  wire.  A  magnetizing  coil  was 
wound  round  the  ring  and  then  joined  in  series  with  a  non- 
inductive  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  an  alternating  machine^  as  at 
^and  a  in  Fi^.  167.  A  key  L  and  connections  were  arranged 
BO  that  the  terminals  of  the  quadrant  electrometer  indicated  in  the 
figure  could  be  connected  between  C  and  D  or  between  D  and 
S,  A  revolving  ebonite  disk  keyed  to  the  axle  of  the  generator 
connected  the  electrometer  terminal  to  D  once  in  each  revolu- 
tion, by  bringing  a  stud  on  its  edge  into  contact  for  an  instant 
with  a  steel  brush.  The  disk  could  be  set  so  that  the  contact 
could  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  alternation.    [P  Q  was  a 


Fig.  167. 

reversing  key  which  enabled  the  readings  to  be  taken  in  either 
direction  on  the  electrometer.  A  condenser  was  used  between 
P  and  Q  to  steady  the  readings.] 

The  readings  for  the  points  CD  were  proportional  to  the 
current  flowing  in  the  circuit  (and  therefore  to  the  magnetizing 
force),  since  there  being  no  inductance  in  that  part  of  the  circuit 
the  difference  of  potential  between  C  and  D  and  the  current 
were  in  the  same  phase.  These  gave  tl  e  ordinates  by  which 
the  curves  A  in  Figs.  168,  169  were  plotted  with  abscissae 
proportional  to  time. 

The  readings  however  for  the  points  D,  S^  were  proportional 
to  dN/di  +  Riy,  if  N  denote  the  whole  induction  through  the 
magnetizing  coil  H,  and  R^  the  resistance  of  the  coil.     Hence 


•  Electrician,  Sept.  9,  1892. 

t  EUelrieian,  Sept.  80  and  Oct.  7,  1892. 

I  Eledrician,  Oct.  7,  1892. 
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by  diminishing  the  readings  by  an  amount  proportional  to  B^  y, 
numbers  proportional  to  dNjdt  were  obtained.  Of  course  the 
▼alues  of  Riy,  could  be  subtracted  at  once  by  plotting  the 
actual  readings  in  a  curve  to  the  same  axes  as  A^  and  then 
shortening  the  ordinates  by  lengths  equal  to  the  corresponding 
ordinates  of  A  each  multiplied  by  RJB.  The  values  of  dNjdt 
were  plotted  in  a  second  curve  B^  alongside  A. 

The  area  between  any  ordinate  of  By  the  axis  of  abscissas,  and 
the  portion  of  the  curve  lying  between  the  point  of  crossing  the 
axis  of  absoissfld  and  the  ordinate  was  therefore  proportional  to 
the  total  induction  through  the  iron  at  the  instant  corresponding 
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to  the  ordinate.  This  was  plotted  as  a  third  curve  C  From 
this  the  hysteresis  cycle  was  obtained,  and  was  plotted  on  the 
diagram. 

[The  total  period  was  8/1000  of  a  second  represented  by  the 
total  length  of  each  Figure  along  the  line  of  abscissae.  The 
reader  will  have  no  difiBculty  in  completing  a  full  i>eriod  of  the 
curves  -i,  B.  It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  is  even  ap* 
proximately  a  simple  curve  of  sines ;  also  that,  as  it  ought,  the 
curve  B  cuts  the  axis  of  abscisssd  at  the  maxima  of  A^ 

Figs.  168, 169  g^ve  the  results  for  soft  iron  and  hard  steel  at  the 
frequency  125,  and  between  the  maximum  positive  and  negative 

3  c  2 
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Eyenhcd 
and 

Vignoles' 
Experi- 
ments. 


inductions  bIiowd.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extreme  values 
of  the  induction  agree  in  the  two  cases,  but  that  the  slow  curve 
falls  within  the  other  except  for  a  short  distance  after  the 
maximum  positive  or  negative  induction  has  been  reached  and 
the  return  curve  begun. 

The  area  of  the  curve  is  thus  greater  for  the  rapid  than  for 
the  slow  cycles,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  magnetic  viscosity 
rendering  the  extreme  inductions  reached  different  in  the 
two  cases. 

Messrs.  Evershed  and  Vignoles  however  have  found  that 
when  a  cycle  is  performed  very  slowly  there  is  a  perceptible 
** creeping"  of  the  magnetism  in  the  steep  part  of  the  curve 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect  observed  by 
Messrs.  Hopkinson.     In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  (see 


B"  20,000 


Fio.  169. 


lac.  cit)  they  measured  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by 
putting  the  iron  core  of  a  transformer  through  a  series  of  rapid 
cycles,  and  having  determined  by  direct  experiment  the  thermal 
capacity  of  the  transformer,  thence  deduced  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  the  iron  in  consequence  of  hysteresis.  This  was  then 
compared  with  the  heat  which  would  have  been  produced  if  the 
iron  had  been  put  through  its  cycle  in  about  two  seoonds;N^d 
which  was  estimated  from  slow  cycle  observations,  togeti^ 
with  the  (much  smaller)  calculated  amount  of  heat  {produced  by 
eddy  currents  circulating  in  the  laminated  iron  of  llie  core. 
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The  cycle  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  maimer, 
which  brought  to  light  the  creeping  above  referred  to.  The 
ring  of  iron  to  be  experimented  on  was  wound  with  two 
magnetizing  coils  superimposed.  A  constant  magnetiztng 
current  sufficient  to  produce  the  extreme  negative  induction  was 
maintained  in  one  of  these,  so  that  by  simply  making  and 
breaking  the  other  circuit,  thereby  starting  and  stopping  an 
opposite  current  of  any  chosen  amount,  a  rapid  magnetic  cycle 
could  be  obtained  passing  from  and  returning  to  the  induction 
proper  to  the  constant  current. 

Supposing  it  was  desired  to  obtain  a  point  on  the  part  of  the 


Ut 


Fig.  170. 


curve  rising  from  the  extreme  negative  induction,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  apply  the  proper  positive  current  and  read  off  the 
change  of  induction  on  the  ballistic  galvanometer.  This 
subtracted  from  the  original  value  of  the  induction  gave  the 
induction  remaining.  The  time  necessary  to  do  this  was  about 
}  of  the  period  of  the  needle,  or  nearly  a  second.  On  the  other 
hand  to  obtain  a  point  in  the  falling  curve  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  the  maximum  positive  current,  and  then  diminisn  to 
the  value  required.  For  this  a  longer  time,  about  half  a  minute, 
was  necessary. 
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Working  thus  the  authors  found  a  difference  between  the 
steepness  of  the  rising  and  falling  curves,  which  revealed  a 
distinct  creeping  down  of  the  magnetization  in  the  falling  curye, 
occurring  in  the  longer  interval  required  for  the  operations. 
Thus  a  very  slow  and  a  very  rapid  cycle  between  the  same 
extreme  inductions  ought  to  have  the  shapes  shown  in  Fig.  170 
bv  the  dotted  and  full  curves  respectively.  The  difference  is 
about  that  between  the  cycles  for  periods  of  two  seconds  and 
half  a  minute  respectively. 

The  general  result  of  Messrs.  Evershed  and  Vignoles'  ezpeTi-- 
ments  is  to  show  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
energy  lost  in  hysteresis  at  periods  of  from  2  seconds  to  1/100 
of  a  second ;  according  to  the  authors'  estimate  the  ntmost 
difference  is  not  more  Uian  4  or  6  per  cent,  and  probably  less 
than  2  per  cent.  For  very  slow  cycles  however  m  periods  of 
several  minutes  the  energy  lost  is  from  20  to  26  per  cent, 
less. 

Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Sumpner's  experiments,  which  were 
performed  by  the  method  of  testing  transformers  described 
above,  show  that  the  iron  losses  are  constant  for  all  loads,  and 
do  not  change  to  more  than  a  slight  extent  with  alteration  of 
frequency.  The  main  results  obtained  with  4^  kilowatt  closed 
circuit  transformers  (Mordey  type)  were : — 

(1)  The  greater  the  frequency  the  greater  the  efiBciency  for 
any  particular  load. 

(2)  The  greater  the  load  the  gpreater  the  efficiency  for  the 
same  frequency. 

Specimens  of  the  actual  numbers  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 


Load  (Watts). 

Frequency. 

100 

120 

160 

Effldency. 

1000 
2000 
3000 
4000 

84-46 
92-19 
94-27 
96-22 

86-69 
92-76 
94-79 
95-63 

88-68 
93-84 
98-30 
98-91 
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An  instrument  for  tracing  hysteresis  curves  has  been  invented 
by  Prof.  Ewing,  and  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  171.* 
A  mirror  E  is  pivotted  so  as  to  turn  on  a  needle  point,  about  a 
vertical  or  a  horizontal  axis.  A  wire  BB  is  stretched  horizontally 
along  the  narrow  gap  between  the  pole-faces  of  a  constant  electro- 
magnet made  of  a  piece  of  iron  pipe  slit  along  a  generating  line. 
This  wire  carries  the  magnetizing  current  and  therefore  ex- 
periences an  electromagnetic  force  proportional  to  that  current 
tending  to  move  it  across  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  between 
the  pole-faces  where  it  is  situated,  against  a  return  force 
due  to  the  stretching  weight  nearly  proportional  to  the 
displacement.  Thus  a  displacement  of  the  mirror  round  a 
vertical  axis  proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force  is  pro- 
duced. 


Ewing's 
Magnetic 
Curve- 
Tracer. 
Descrip- 
tion. 


Fio.  171. 


Another  wire  AA  is  stretched  along  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  two  long  pole-faces  of  the  electromagnet  DD,  The 
rods  DD  are  made  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  and  at 
one  end  are  united  by  a  yoke  of  soft  iron,  at  the  other  termina- 
ted by  suitable  soft  iron  pole-pieces,  and  are  surrounded  by 
coils  in  which  flows  the  current  which  also  passes  through  BB* 
A  constant  current  flows  in  AA^  which  is  therefore  acted  on  by 
vertical   electromagnetic  forces  proportional  to  the  induction 


*  See  Electrician,  Aug.  12, 1892,  for  specimens  of  curves  drawn  by 
the  machine*. 
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in  DDy  and  resisted  by  the  tension  of  the  wire.  This  gives  a 
vejrtical  displacement  proportional  to  the  induction  in  the  iron 
specimens. 

A  ray  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  therefore  traces  on  a 
screen  a  curve  of  magnetization,  and  if  a  cycle  of  magnetiza- 
tion is  repeatedly  produced  by  an  alternating  current  the 
corresponding  closed  loop  is  described  on  the  screen  by  the 
spot  of  light,  and  by  the  persistence  of  impressions  on  the 
retina  remains  visible  so  long  as  the  cycle  is  described.  It  can 
therefore  be  drawn  or  photographed  at  pleasure  for  comparison. 

Tlie  moving  parts  of  the  apparatus  it  will  be  noticed  have 
extremely  little  mass,  and  it  is  stated  that  even  with  a  period  of 
iV  ^^  ^  o^  A  second  the  action  of  the  instrument  is  but  little 
affected  by  inertia. 

Experimenting  with  bars  of  iron  of  different  thicknesses  Prof. 
Ewing  has  found  by  means  of  his  curve-tracer  that,  while  with 
thin  bars  and  laminated  iron  generally  the  cycle  has  the  form 
shown  in  Figs.  164,  165,  166,  with  comparatively  sharp  comers 
at  the  turning  points  which  are  also  the  places  of  extreme 
induction,  with  thicker  bars  the  turning  points  are  rounded  off 
and  the  maximum  inductions  are  well  inside  the  ends  of  the 
curve.  With  cycles  of  frequency  two  or  three  or  more  per 
second,  the  cycle  becomes  a  figure  resembling  closely  an  ellipse 
with  its  major  axis  inclined  to  the  axis  of  abscissae. 

This  is  an  effect  which,  as  noticed  by  Hopkinson,  is  produced 
by  eddy  currents.  According  to  Ewing  it  is  probably  produced 
also  by  creeping  of  the  magnetization  from  the  surface  in- 
wards. 

Another  form  of  magnetic  curve-tracer  invented  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
C.  Searle  *  is  represented  in  Fig.  172.  A  thin  wire  of  aluminium 
AB  about  80  cms.  long  has  attached  near  its  upper  end  a  hori- 
zontal needle  C.  At  the  lower  end  it  carries  a  fork  of  alu- 
minium, the  prongs  of  which  are  connected  by  a  silk  fibre  DR. 
To  this  fibre  a  light  mirror  F  is  attached  by  wax,  and  carries  a 
small  needle  the  length  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibre.  A 
disk  of  mica  about  an  inch  in  diameter  is  attached  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  mirror.  The  undisturbed  position  of  the  mirror  is  ver- 
tical, and  therefore  that  of  the  mica  disk  horizontal.  A  piece  of 
cardboard  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  close  below  the  disk, 
and  hence  when  the  latter  is  moving  gives  rise  to  a  damping 
action  which  soon  reduces  the  mirror  to  rest.  A  mica  vane 
attached  to  the  vertical  wire  AB  damps  the  motion  round  the 
vertical  axis. 


Proc.  Camb,  Phil.  Soc.  May  16,  1892. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  mirror  has  two  distinct  freedoms  of  Action  of 
motion  (1)  round  a  vertical  axis,  (2)  round  the  horizontal  fibre  Instru- 
as  axis.  Tlie  apparatus  is  set  up  with  the  magnet  AC  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  a  coil  carrying  the  magnetizing  current 
is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian  with  its  axis  passing  through 
the  centre  of  C,  The  specimen  of  iron  to  be  tested  is  placed 
vertically  in  a  magnetizing  coil,  with  its  upper  end  nearly 
opposite  the  mirror  jP,  and  in  the  east  and  west  (magnetic)  plane 
through  its  centre.  A  compensating  coil  is  used  to  annul  the 
direct  effect  of  the  magnetizing  solenoid,  and  the  magnetization 
of  the  iron  specimen  then  tends  to  tilt  the  magnet  on  the  mirror, 
while  the  magnetizing  current  turns  it  round  a  vertical  axis  by 


VK 


1 


B 


^S 


Fig.  172. 


acting  on  the  upper  needle  C,  The  controlling  force  on  the 
upper  needle  is  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  lield  there,  that 
on  the  lower  is  partly  gravity,  due  to  the  mirror  and  attached 
disk  being  suspended  with  their  centre  of  gravity  a  little  below 
the  silk  fibre,  and  partly  the  earth's  vertical  force.  The  lower 
needle  is  of  course  placed  with  its  north  pointing  end  down. 

The  instrument  is  hung  within  a  case,  and  a  lamp  und  scale, 
with  lens  forming  a  window  in  the  case  through  which  both 
incident  and  reflected  rays  pass,  is  employed  to  give  a  bright 
spot  on  a  screen.  [It  was  found  that  no  trouble  was  experienced 
from  the  silk  fibre,  as  the  spot  of  light  after  deflection  returned 
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within  ^  of  an  inch  to  its  former  position  and  the  zero  seemed 
to  be  permanent] 

The  effect  of  any  specimen  (if  it  is  taken  sufficiently  long)  is 
proportional  to  its  intensity  of  magnetization  I,  and  for  iron  this 
is  not  very  different  from  B/4ir|  so  that  the  ordinates  of  the  cnrre 
described  by  the  spot  of  light  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to 
B0/4fl-,  where  a  is  the  area  of  cross-section,  and  the  abscisss  as 
proportional  to  the  magnetizing  force  H. 

The  indications  of  the  instrument  can  easily  be  reduced  to 
absolute  measure,  by  noting  (1)  the  deflection  of  the  spot  of  li|;^ht 
produced  by  a  known  current,  and  calculating  the  corresponding 
field  intensity  in  the  magnetizing  solenoid,  (2)  by  ascertaining 
the  deflection  of  the  mirror  round  the  horizontal  axis  prodnced 
by  placing  a  magnetized  steel  wire  in  position  in  the  solenoid 
(of  course  without  current)  noting  the  deflection  and  then  deter- 
mining the  magnetic  moinent  of  the  wire. 


H 


Fio.  173. 


Fig.  174. 


Ewing's        Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  magnetization  by  a  mole- 

Molecmar  cular  theory  recently  put  forward  by  Ewing.*    In  this  theory 

Theory  of  the  actions  of  the  members  of  a  group  of  small  magnets  on  one 

Mag-       another    are  studied,   and   show  that  in  all   probability  the 

netization.  peculiar  character  of  the  curves  of  magnetization  found  for 

iron,  and  many  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  effects  of  stress 

and  temperature  are  explicable  by  the  action  of  the  molecular 

magnets  on  one  another.    We  may  suppose  that  the  molecular 

magnets  in  a  piece  of  iron  are  stably  arranged  in  a  regular 

order,  but  so  that  the  external  magnetic  force  exerted  by  them 

is  zero.    Such  a  group  would  be  the  four  small  magnets  with 

cenires  at  the  corners  of  a  square,  represented  by  the  arrows  in 

Pig.  173.    If  then  a  magnetic  force  H  is  applied  to  them  they 

\vill  take  up  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  174,  if  the  force  be 


♦  Phil,  Mag.  Sept  1889. 
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great  enough.  But  if  the  foroe  be  Bmall  there  will  only  be  a 
slight  displacement  of  the  magnets  towards  concurrence  with 
Hy  but  if  the  force  is  gradually  increased  this  concurrence  will 
become  gradually  more  marked,  until  H  becomes  too  great  to 
be  resisted  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the  particles^  and  their 
eqailibrium   becoming  unstable,  they  suddenly  swing  round 
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towards  parallelism  with  H,  each  remaining  however  still  at 
Unite  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force.  As  this 
is  still  further  increased,  this  angle  becomes  gradually  smaller 
and  the  magnets  approach  to  parallelism  with  one  another  and 
with  H  as  shown  in  Fig.  175. 
Thus  the  group  becomes  magnetized  in  the  direction  of  H,  at 


first  slowly,  then  suddenly,  and  again  slowly,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  176.  If  the  system  consisted  not  of  a  single  simple  group 
such  as  this,  but  of  a  large  number  of  difEerent  groups,  the  sharp 
angles  would  be  rounded  off  and  we  should  get  the  actual  curve 
of  magnetization.      Again,  on  gradual  withdrawal  and  reversal 
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of  the  iiuigT>etie  force  the  carre  of  dimmarioii  of 
moment  vot^M  not  coicci'ie  witL  the  cvrre  for  incxeafle,  and 
zero  ra'ce  of  H  wocid  be  reached  with  a  certain  Kiiiinal 
magiietic  moment,  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  force.  Oa 
reTer-'iI  and  gradual  increase  of  the  force,  the  small  im^SBeta 
would  a^ain  become  nnstahle  and  won  id  soddenly  swis^  iDund 
DOW  in  the  opposite  direction. 
HjfUmis  jjj  f^i  ^  Lysteresis  cycle  would  be  obtained.  Such 
-7^1^  carvf'fl  and  cycles  hare  been  drawn  for  complex  groaps  of 
tiuall  magnets  arranged  at  first  so  as  to  hare  nearly  xero 
external  effect  within  a  large  solenoid,  by  gradually  increasing 
the  current  in  the  solenoid  from  zero  to  a  considerable 
Talae,  diminishing  it  through  zero  to  a  negative  Talne, 
and  so  on  as  in  an  ordinary  cycle  of  magnetization,  and 
measuring  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  system  by  means  of  a 
magnetometer  in  the  ordinary  way.  These  curves  agree 
wonderfully  with  thoi^e  given  by  actual  specimens  of  iron. 
The  physical  cause  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  in  hysteresis 
Ewing  conjectures  to  be  the  development  of  eddy  carrents  in 
the  surrounding  medium  in  consequence  of  the  oscillation  of 
the  small  magnets  about  their  new  positions  when  displaced  by 
the  magnetic  furce.  For  a  full  account  of  this  theory  and  its 
consequences  the  reader  is  referred  to  Swing's  paper  2oc.  ci/. 
and  to  his  book  on  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron  and  other 
Metahi. 


Section  IV 

DETERMINATION  OF  VERDETS  CONSTANT 

Verdet's  constant  has  been  defined  at  p.  226  above  as  the    Verdet's 
amount  of  tarninfif  of   the  plane  of   polarization  of  a  ray  of  Constant, 
plane  polarized  light  per  unit  difference  of  magnetic  potential 
between  the  extremities  of  the  portion  of  the  ray  considered. 
Determinations  of  this  important  constant  have  been  made  by 
J.  E.  H.  Gordon  *  Henri  Becquerel,f  and  Lord  Kayleigh.J 

In  Lord  Rayleigh's  experiments^  of  which'  we  give-  here  a       Lord 

short  account,  a  beam  of  light  from  sodium  burning  in  the  Rayleigh's 

flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp,  A  (Fig.  177),  intensified  by  a  jet  of     l^etw- 

mination. 


D      E         F    G 


H 


C    B 


Fio.  177. 


oxygen  made  to  play  round  the  flame,  passed  through  a  slit  in 
a  screen,  B^  in  front  of  the  flame  to  a  direct  vision  prism,  D, 
thence  through  a  collimating  lens,  Ey  to  a  Nicol's  prism,  F,  The 
plane  polarized  beam  emerging  from  ^*waa  received  by  a  syrup- 
cell  polarimeter,  (r,  and  then  passed  through  a  tube,  H,  filled  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  a  slit  in  the  screen,  /,  to  the  analyzing 
prism,  «r. 

The  screen,  ^,  was  made  of  looking-glass,  and  the  slit  created   Details  of 
by  removing  a  narrow  strip  of  the  silvering.     By  this  arrange-  Apparatus, 
ment,  together  with  a  parallel  mirror,  t7,  a  considerable  increase 
of  illumination  was  obtained. 

The  direct  vision  prism  was  used  to  purify  the  light  from 
rays  of  other  refrangibilities  than  that  of  sodium.     The  lens  E 


•  Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1877,  p.  1. 

t  Ann.  de  Chimis,  1882. 

t  PkU,  Trans.  R.S.  Pt.  11.  1885. 
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rendered  the  rays  parallel  before  incidence  on  the  polarizer. 
The  polarimeter  G  was  a  cell  containing  a  stratam  of  strong 
sugar  synip,  made  according  to  Poynting's  plan,  so  that  in  one 
half  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  was  the  full  width  of  the 
cell,  in  the  other  half  was  diminished  by  a  plate  of  glass,  so 
that  a  difference  of  rotation  of  about  2°  was  produced  by  the 
two  halves. 

Two  tubes  of  brass,  one  31*591  inches  long  and  1}  inch  in 
diameter,  the  other  29*765  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  closed  at  the  ends  with  plates  of  glass,  were  used  to  contain 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  was 
observed  on  a  thermometer  inserted  in  an  opening  near  one  end 
of  the  tube. 

The  analyzer  was  in  some  of  the  experiments  a  Nicol,  in 

others  a  double  image  prism,  and  was  mounted  in  the  usual  way 

on  a  graduated  circle. 

Procau-        It  is  necessary  for  accuracy  in  reading  the  amount  of  rotation 

tioDs  for    that  the  axis  round  which  the  analyzer  turns  should  coincide  in 

Accuracy   direction  with  the  ray.    This  adjustment  was  made  by  observ- 

in  Use  of   ing  the  direction  of  the  ray  by  means  of  a  telescope  with  cross 

Analyzer,   wires,  and  then  replacing  the  telescope  by  the  Nicol  or  double 

image  prism.     Error  however  was  introduced  by  the  passage  of 

heat  into  the  liquid,  whereby  the  upper  part  of  it   became 

slightly  warmer  than  the  lower.    To  eliminate  this  to  a  first 

approximation  the  two  positions  of  the  Nicol,  nearly  180°  apart, 

which  gave  equality  of  illumination  in  the  two  parts  of  the 

field,  were  read  off.    It  was  found  that  by  the  use  of  a  double 

image  prism,  read  in  four  positions  nearly  90°  apart,  the  error 

could  be  more  nearly  got  rid  of. 

The  adjustment  of  the  analyzer  to  an  exact  match  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  field  was  facilitated  by  arranging  an 
auxiliary  coil  round  the  tube,  in  circuit  with  a  Leclanche  cell, 
worked  by  a  reversing  key  within  reach  of  the  observer  at  the 
analyzer.  With  this  the  plane  of  polarization  could  be  rocked 
^'backwards  and  forwards  through  a  small  angle  about  its 
normal  position.  The  amount  of  the  rocking  being  suitably 
chosen,  the  comparison  of  the  three  appearances  (two  with 
auxiliary  current  and  one  without)  serves  to  exclude  some  im- 
perfect matches  that  might  otherwise  have  been  allowed  to 
pass."* 
Aritrnge-  The  helix  was  wound  on  an  ebonite  tube  placed  round  the 
ment  of    bisulphide  carbon  tube,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  several 

Ma^-        

netizmg     ' 

Helix.  •  Lorci  Rayleigh,  Froe,  R.  S.  Vol.  xxxvii.  (June  19,  1884). 
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layers  of  paper.  The  length  of  this  tube  between  the  end 
flanges  was  9*990  inches.  The  winding  was  performed  with  two 
wires  side  by  side,  so  that  by  sending  a  current  in  opposite 
directions  through  them,  or  by  trying  to  force  a  current  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  insulation  of  vhe  coil  could  be  tested,  while 
both  wires  could  be  used  to  produce  the  magnetic  field.  The 
coil  was  fonnd  on  test  to  insulate  satisfactorily.  The  internal 
diameter  was  2*188  inches,  the  external  4*13  inches.  The  number 
of  turns  was  3,684. 

By  (30),  p.  263  above,  the  potential  at  any  point  L  on  the     Galea- 
axis  external  to  the  coil  is  Vx  —  F^^  vtrhere  ^j,  V^  are  the  poten-    lation  of 
tials  uc  the  point  due  to  the  ends.    But  if  we  consider  another   Difference 
point  M  on  the  axis  on  the  side  of  the  coil  remote  from  Z,  it   of  Poten- 
follows  from  p.  263  that  the  difference  of  magnetic  potential,       ^1* 
O  —  O',  between  L  and  M  taken  along  the  axis  through  the  coil 
is  for  unit  current  given  by 

O  -  O'  -  4iri\r-  {r,  -  Tg  -  {V\  -  V'^}  .     .     (43) 

where  the  dashed  letters  refer  to  3f,  and  the  undashed  to  L, 


Fio.  178. 

But  if  11  be  the  number  of  turns  per  unit  of  length  In  any 
layer  of  radius  Aa  or  Bb  (Fig.  178),  ri,  r^,  ^j.  a^,  the  distances 
La.  Lbf  LA.  LB,  respectively,  the  potential  at  L  due  to  the 
enas  of  the  layer  is,  if  the  end  B  be  taken  as  positive,  that  at  A 
negative, 

2im  {rj  -  a?2  -  (r^  -  x^}. 

If  tf  be  the  radius  of  the  layer  (supposed  small  in  comparison 
with  Si  or  x^  we  have  approximately 

1  «2      la* 


/,    .    1  a"       1  a*\ 
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Hence  the  potential  of  the  layer  at  L  due  to  the  ends  is 


Galea-  To  sum  the  effects  of  all  the  layers  the  mean  values  of  a^  and 

lation  of    ^4  jq  ^j^q  j^st  expression  are  to  be  substituted  for  these  quanti* 

Potential,    jj^g^  ^^^j  ^^  expression  multiplied  by  the  number  of  layers. 

But  the  mean  value  of  a^  is,  if  tfx>  ^<  ^^  l^be  internal  and  external 

radii, 


and  in  the  same  way  the  mean  value  of  a^  comes  out 

Thus  if  there  are  n'  layers,  the  total  number  ot  turns  in  the 
coil  is  nn'{x2  —  x-^)^  and  therefore  the  potential  at  L  due  to  the 
ends  of  the  coil  is 

'         '  13(^2 -tfi).V2      20(aj-tfi)  ariV  f 

In  the  same  way  we  should  find  for  M^  putting  MA  =  x\. 
MB  =  x\  (numerically,  so  that  af^—sif^^x^  —  iTj),  that  the 
potential  at  M  due  to  the  ends  of  the  coil  is 

Value  of        With  those  values  of  V^  -  F^  F\  -  F".  (43)  becomes 
Differpnce 

80('^2  -  flr,)  V  ^1 V  ^'iVj*  JU  ^       ^ 

Potential         ^^  *^»«  apparatus  used 
for  Ends  of 
Tube.  ^2  -  2*066,    tf,  =  1-094,    tfj  -  <ii  = -971, 


t 


1»" 
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in  inches  so  that 

Further  for  the  longer  tube  in  inches 

a-j  =.  .r'j  -  10-800, 
x^  =  ;?'i  =  20-790. 

and  for  the  shorter 

xi  =  j-'g  =    9-887, 

x^  =  x\  =  19-877. 

Hence  the  required  difference  of  potential  between  tlie  ends  of 
the  tube  was  for  unit  current 

=  4flriV(l  -  -00673  +  -00006)  =  4iriV  X  -99433 

for  the  first  tube,  and 

4irJV(l  -  -00666  +  -00008)  =  4irN  X  "99353 

for  the  second. 

To  measure  the  current  the  difEerence  of  electric  potential    Mode  of 
between  the  terminals  of  a  coil  of  resistance  R,  placed  in  the  Measuring 
circuit  of  the  helix,  was  balanced  by  the  electromotive  force  of    Current, 
a  derived  circuit  in  which  was  placed  a  Clark  cell.     At  15^  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  was  1*4968  B.A.  unit.    Currents  of  about 
1  ampere  were  used  in  the  experiments. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Lord  Rayleig^h's  paper,  loc,  cit, 
for  further  particulars  of  the  results  obtained  and  their 
treatment. 

It  was  found  as  the  mean  result  of  a  large  number  of  experi-      Final 
ments,  that  if  x  denote  the  value  of   Verdet*s  constant  in     Result, 
minutes  of  angles  for  carbon  disulphide  at  18°  C, 

X  =  -04202. 

The  rotation  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  according  to  Bichat  Variation 

varies  with  the  temperature  (Centigrade)  accordmg  to    the  of  Rota- 

formula  1  -  -00104^  -  •000014<«,  and  this  was  used  to  correct  for  tion  with 

deviation  of  temperature  of  the  bisulphide  from  18®.  Tempera- 
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Becquerel's  result  was 

X  =  -0452. 

Com-  Gordon's  experiments  were  made  for  light  corresponding  to 
paiison  the  thallium  line.    The  value  obtained  was  *05238  minute  for  tliis 
with  ^  light  at  a  temperature  about  13°  0.    Taking  the  rotation  as  pro- 
Gordon  s  portional  to  f**(tt*  -  l)X-2,  where  f*  is  the  refractive  index  and  X 
^  the  wave  lengtn,  Gordon's  result  would  give  for  sodium  light 

about  13°  C,  or 

X  =  -0413 
at  18^ 


CHAPTER  XIV 
ELECTRIC  OSCILLATIONS  AND  ELECTRIC  RADIATION 

Section  I 
EXPERIMENTS  ON  ELECTRIC  OSCILLA  TIONS 


The  approximate  truth  of  the  theory  of  electric  oscillations 
given  above  was  shown  experimentally  by  Feddersen  and 
others  who  observed  tlie  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar  discharge  in  a 
rotating  mirror.  In  Feddersen's  experiments  the  mirror  was 
driven  at  a  known  rate  by  clockwork,  which  also  at  a  certain 
definite  position  of  the  mirror  started  the  discharge  of  a  battery 
of  Leyden  jars  across  the  spark-gap  of  a  micrometer.  The 
mirror  was  concave,  and  the  spark-gap  was  so  situated  that  an 
image  of  the  spark  was  thrown  by  the  mirror  on  a  ground-glass 
plate,  for  which  a  photographic  plate  could  be  substituted. 

The  spark  when  taken  with  a  short  metallic  connection  to  the 
micrometer  and  between  metallic  points  was  a  long  tapering 
band  of  light  beginning  at  the  broad  end  with  a  clear  white 
light  and  then  fading  o£E  and  narrowing  through  a  greenish 
colour  to  red  at  the  narrow  end.  No  doubt  the  bright  part 
was  the  spark  proper,  and  the  red  part  was  due  to  the  cooling 
gases  and  particles  of  metal. 

As  the  resistance  of  the  discharging  circuit  was  increased 
without  increase  of  length,  the  red  part  disappeared  and  a  bright 
line  with  projecting  luminous  bands  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends 
took  its  place,  and  this  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  a  succession  of 
bright  lines  at  gradually  increasing  distances  apart,  indicating 
an  intermittent  discharge. 

When  the  discharging  arc  was  long  and  at  the  same  time  of 
sufficiently  low  resistance,  the  image  of  the  spark  as  seen  on  the 
glass  plate  or  as  photographed  became  a  succession  of  equi- 
distant transverse  bands  each  shading  ofE  at  the  sides  into  dark 
spaces,  separating  it  from  the  next  on  either  side. 


Fedder- 
sen's 
Experi- 
ments on 
Leyden 
«far 
Dis- 
charges. 


Effect  of 

Length 

and 

Resistance 

of  Dia- 

charging 

Con- 
ductor. 


Oscil- 
latory 
Discharge. 


*  Pogg.  Ann.  112,  113  (1861). 
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Effect  of 
Increase 

of 
Capacity. 


Schiller'B 
Experi- 
ments. 

Mode  of 
Experi- 
menting. 


It  was  found  by  experimenting  with  difiEerent  numbers  of  jars 
in  the  battery  and  \rarving  the  resistance  until  the  discharge 
just  ceased  to  be  oscillatory,  that  the  limiting  value  of  the 
resistance  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
charged  surface  of  the  battery,  that  is  to  the  square  root  of  the 
capacity,  and  independent  of  the  spark-length,  that  is  of  the 
ditference  of  .  potential.  This  agrees  with  the  theory  given 
above  (p.  188),  according  to  which  the  limiting  value  of  the 

resistance  iZ  is  2  ^LjC. 

It  was  also  found  that  if  the  discharge  was  from  a  battery  of 
surface  S  to  an  uncharged  battery  of  surface  S\  the  period  was 

proportional  to  »JSS'j{S  +  S^,  which  also  obviously  agreed 
with  theory. 

Again,  when  the  length  of  the  discharging  arc  was  increased 
the  period  was  increased  also,  though  not  entirely  owing  to  the 
increase  in  resistance,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  discharging 
wire  was  found  very  materially  to  affect  the  period  in  a  way 
clearly  depending  on  the  value  of  the  induction. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  von  Oettingen,  Knochen- 
hauer,  Kiess,  Helmholtz,  and  others  confirmatory  of  the  theory*. 
A  full  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann's 
EUktr'icitat,  Band  IV.  pp.  177  et  aeq. 

We  shall  only  notice  further  of  these  earlier  researches  on 
electric  oscillations  the  elecstric  experiments  of  Schiller.*  In 
these  the  oscillating  discharge  took  place  through  a  coil  joining 
the  plates  of  a  condenser,  and  no  spark  was  produced.  The 
current  induced  in  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  by  the 
breaking  of  the  primary  circuit  by  an  arrangement  of  contact 
levers  and  pendulum  interruptor,  was  used  to  charge  the  con- 
denser, which  gave  rise  to  electric  oscillations  in  the  coil  con- 
necting the  plates.  One  plate  of  the  condenser  and  one  terminal 
of  the  secondary  were  connected  to  the  insulated  pair  of  quad- 
rants of  an  electrometer. 

At  an  interval  (which  could  be  adjusted  at  pleasure  by  properly 
arranging  the  contact  levers  and  interrupter)  after  the  primary 
circuit  was  broken,  the  secondary  was  also  broken  and  the 
electrometer  detached  from  the  condenser  plate.  By  varying 
the  interval  and  making  repeated  observations  the  potential  at 
different  stages  of  the  oscillation  could  be  read  ofE  and  the 
period  ascertained. 

The  time  interval  was  found  by  sending  a  current  through 
one  coil  of  a  differential  galvanometer  accurately  adjusted  for 


♦  Pogg.  Ann,  162  (1874). 
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balance,  and  an  equal  current  through  the  other  coil  at  the  next 
break,  and  observing  the  deflection.  From  this  the  time  of  flow 
of  the  current  could  be  eosily  calculated. 

The  coil  of  course  had  an  electrostatic  capacity  of  its  own 
which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate.  This  was  determined  by 
joining  it  with  various  combinations  of  six  different  condensers, 
and  the  periods  of  oscillation  were  observed  and  the  relative 
capacities  of  the  separate  condensers  calculated.  The  results 
were  compared  with  those  obtained  by  joining  each  condenser 
singly  with  the  coil  and  observing  the  period  of  oscillation. 
The  results  were  found  to  agree  exceedingly  well. 

This  method  was  applied  to  determine  the  damping  of  the 
oscillations  with  different  dielectrics  connecting  the  plates,  and 
thence  to  find  the  resistances  of  the  substances.  It  was  also 
used  to  determine  the  relative  capacities  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  plates  with  different  dielectrics,  and  hence  to  find  the 
specific  inductive  capacity. 

Thus  if  T  denote  the  period  of  oscillation  with  the  coil  alone, 
Ty^  or  Tg  the  period  with  the  condenser,  according  as  air  or  the 
dielectric  in  question  was  between  the  plates,  C^^  C«  the  capa- 
cities of  the  condenser  in  these  cases  respectively,  then  by  the 
value  of  the  period  given  at  p.  188,  if  the  resistance  be  neglected, 
we  have 

_  C,     Tj^  -  T^ 

By  this  formula  the  values  given  in  the  table  were  found 
from  the  experiments : — 


Measure- 
ment of 

Time 
Interval. 
Elimina- 
tion of 
Electro- 
static 
Capacity 
of  Coil. 


Determi- 
nation of 
Specific 
Inductive 
Capacity 

by 
Oscilla- 
tions. 


A* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

K 

1 

Ebonite 

2-21 

Parafiin — 

1 
1 

Caoutchouc — 

Quickly  cooled  . 

.      1-68 

Pure 

Vulc 

212 

2-69 

1 
1 

Slowly  cooled    . 
Flint  Glass  .     ,     . 

/ 
•I 

l 

1-81 
1-89 

5-78  to 
5-88 

1 
1 

Results. 
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The  half-period  in  these  experiments  varied  from  '000056  sec. 
to  '00012  sec.  Considerably  larger  values  of  K  were  found  for 
the  same  specimens  by  Siemens^  method  of  successive  cbaz^ge 
and  discharge  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  448). 

The  results  calculated  by  theory  agreed  exceedingly  well  with 
those  found  by  experiment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
theoiy  is  very  imperfect  for  many  reasons.  For  example  the 
current  in  the  coil  owing  to  the  varying  electrostatic  capacity  of 
its  different  parts  could  not  be  the  same  throughout  at  any  one 
instant,  and  much  more  so  without  a  condenser  than  when  one 
of  considerable  capacity  was  attached  to  its  terminals. 


Section  II 

ELECTROMAGNETIC  RADIATION 

We  now  give  in  conclusion  some  account  of  the  remarkable 

verification  of  Maxwell's  theory  of  Electrical  Radiation  lately 

given  by  Hertz.     We  give  first  his  solution  of  the  problem  of 

the    propagation   of   electromagnetio    waves  from    a    source 

symmetrical   about  an   axis,   in  order  that  the  experimental 

results  may  be  more  easily  underBtood. 

Vibrating       As  source  of  the  waves  we  take  an  electric  doublet,  that  is 

Electric    two  equal  and  opposite  electric  charges  concentrated  at  two 

Doublet,    points  infinitely  near  to  one  another,  or,  more  properly,  at  a 

distance  apart  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  distance 

from   either  charge  of   any   point  at  which   the  electric   or 

magnetic  force  is  considered.     The  moment  of  the  doublet, 

that  1b  the  product  of  either  charge  into  the  distance  between 

the  two  points,  we  shall  suppose  to  vary,  by  variation  of  the 

charges  only,  as  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time  ;  hut 

its  maximum  value  will  be  supposed  finite  and  constant.  Such  a 

source  is  the   exact  electric   analogue  of  the  infinitely  short 

magnet  considered  at  p.  8  above. 

Hertz's         Such  a  source  may  be  regarded  as  physically  realized,  except 

'•Dumb-    for  points  very  near  it,  by  two- equal  and  oppositely  charged 

\^\\  **      spheres  connected  by  a  straight  conductor.    This  was  the  form 

Vibrator,    of  electric  vibrator  employed  by  Hertz  in  some  of  his  most 
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important  experiments.  The  spheres  were  charged  to  opposite 
potentials  by  an  mduction  coil,  and  then  discharged  into  one 
another,  setting  up  thereby,  as  the  discharge  was  oscillatory, 
electromagnetic  waves  in  the  surrounding  medium,  which  were 
propagated  outwards  from  the  vibrator  in  all  directions.  The 
existence  of  these  waves  was  detected  by  a  simple  receiver,  or 
resonator  as  it  has  been  called,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  wire, 
complete  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  spark-gap  between 
two  small  knobs  which  tipped  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and 
properly  placed  with  reference  to  the  vibrator. 

The  calculation  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  at  points 
at  a  distance  from  such  a  vibrator  comparable  with  its  dimen- 
sions would  be  very  difficult,  but  for  points  at  distances  very 
great  in  comparison  with  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  spheres,  tne  forces  must  be  very  approximately  the  same  as 
those  due  to  the  electric  doublet. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  take  the  origin  at  the  point  midway   Theory  of 
between  the  two  charges  of  the  doublet,  and  the  axis  of  the  Vibrating 
doublet  as  axis  of  z.    Since  everything  is  symmetrical  round    Doublet 
this  axis,  we  need  consider  only  the  disturbance  at  any  instant 
at  a  point  distant  z  from  the  origin  and  p  from  the  axis.    We 
shall  call  the  plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  the  equatorial  plane,  and  any  plane  through  the  axis  a 
meridian  plane.     As  starting-point  of  the   solution    we    use 
equations  (27),  (270,  (28),  (28')  of  p.  201  above. 

The  electric  forces  obviously  lie  in  meridian  planes,  and  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  must  oe  circles  round  the  axis  of  the 
system.    Thus  y=0,  and  (28)  becomes 

!2+f  =0 (1) 

OX       oy 

We  might  transform  these  equations  to  cylindrical  co-ordinates  Equatioos 
and  then  proceed  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  the         of 
case  supposed.    The  following  process  is  simpler.  Motion 

Equation  (1)  shows  that  ady—pdz  is  a  complete  differential  of        for 
some  function  of  y,  z.    Using  Hertz's  notation  we  take  thiK    Doublet, 
-function  as  dn/d/.    Thus 

_a«ii    ^^^d^n 
"    dtdy  ^       didx ^  ^ 

and  equations  (27)  of  p.  201  become 
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dP      a»n 


^a7  = 


dtdxdz 


dt       didydz 


dR 


(3) 


Now  equations  (3)  declare  that  the  quantities 

KP  -  dmidsdz,  KQ  -  a^n/a^az,  kr  +  am/ajt^  +  d^n  a^ * 

are  independent  of  /.  Their  values  cannot  therefore  have  an\* 
influence  on  the  wave  propagation,  and  may  be  taken  as  zero  in 
each  ease.    Thus  we  assume 


KP 
KQ 
KR 


dm 
a«n 

-  (^^—\\ 


w 


These  equations  fulfil,  it  will  be  seen,  equation  (3).     Substi- 
tuting now  in  (270)  P*  ^^^9  ^®  ^^^ 


da 


-  M 


a^n 

a/% 


K  dy  \dx^  "^  ap^  "^  az2  /' 


that  is 


and  similarly 


3  C?S  -  J_  v-n)  =  0, 


OX^Ot^  ALL  / 


These  show  that  the  quantity  in  the  brackets  is  a  function  of 
z  and  /.    Thus 


S-Av^-/*-" 


(6) 


i 
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That  we  may  put/(r,  /)=0  without  affecting  the  electric  and  Differen- 

magnetic  fields  may  be  seen  in  the  following  manner.     Let  tial 

n=<^  (^,  y,  ^,  0  l>e  a  solution  of  (6).     Then  since  the  electric  and  ^qi^tion 

magnetic  forces  involve  differentiation  with  respect  to  x  andy  Qgj»|i]nti„g 

we  may  use  instead  of  this  the  value  <^  (.r,  y,  ar,  t)  +  ^(c,  0  for  n,  Ejectric 

where  ^(«,  t)  is  any  function  of  z  and  t    This  would  give  the  doublet, 
differential  equation 

where  x  (^»  0  arises  from  ^  {z,  t).  Since  ^  (r,  0  may  be  anything 
we  please  we  may  choose  it  so  that  x(^>  0  =  — /(*»  0-  Hence 
putting /(*,  0=0,  in  (5),  will  not  affect  the  electric  or  the 
magnetic  force  at  any  point.  Thus  we  have  for  the  equation  of 
propagation  of  electromagnetic  disturbance 

*;°=JLv*n (6')    ' 

ftf^       A  ft 
The  well-known  general  solution  of  this  equation  is 

U  =  l{F,ir-.vl)  +  F,ir-^vO\    ....     (6) 

where  v  =  Ij *JKii\  and  Fi,  i^^are  arbitrary  functions. 

To  Hnd  a  solution  adapted  to  the  vibrator  we  have  imagined, 
we  put 

n  =  -  sin  (////•  —  ///) (7) 

r 

where  m  =  27r/X  (X  =  wave-length)  and  «/«i  =  v  =  1/  viT/bi.  This 
satisfies  the  differential  equation  and  is  of  the  form  (6).  The 
values  of  P,  Q,  R  derived  from  it  satisfy  (28),  p.  201,  and  we 
shall  see  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  case. 

First  as  the  case  supposed  is  that  of  an  electric  doublet,  the    Solution 
moment  $  of  which  varies  as  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the         of 
timcy  the  field  of  electric  force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  Equation, 
of  the  doublet,  that  is,  at  any  point  whose  distance  from  the 
doublet  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave-length  of  the  disturbance, 
must  at  each  instant  precisely  correspond  to  the  field  of  a  small 
magnetic  doublet  of  the  same  moment  numerically  as  that  which 
the  electric  doublet  has  at  that  instant.    Now  the  lines  of  force 
for  this  case  are  discussed  at  p.  8,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 
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The  magnetic  force  is  there  derived  from  a  potential  of  the 
form 

oxr 

where  m  is  the  moment  of  the  magnetic  doublet. 
Com  pari-       If  instead  of  m  we  write  ^  sin  c/,  we  see  that  the  electric 

vm  of     force  to  correspond  ougiit  to  be  given  by  a  potential 
Solation 

with 
Magnetic 
Doublet. 


r=-  «8in 


•'!,(h 


(8) 


But  (7)  may  be  written 


n  =  1 —  Ism  {mr  —  »/)  +  sin  «4f 

r  r 

and  the  second  term  on  the  right  is  practically  zero  when  «f 
( =  2.vrfk^  where  X  is  the  wave-length)  is  a  very  small  angle, 
that  is  when  r  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length. 
Thus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  vibrating  doablet 


n  = 


^  sin  ni 


(9) 


and,  by  (4),  the  potential  V  is  given  by 


=  -_  =  _*Bm«/g-^(-).    .     .    .     (10) 


which  agrees  exactly  with  the  magnetic  analogue.    This  may 
be  taken  as  so  far  a  verification  of  the  solution. 

Further  (7)  gives  electric  force,  and  therefore  also  magnetic 

force,  everywhere  zero  at  an  infinite  distance,  which  must  be 

the  case  also  for  physical  reasons. 

Solution        Since  the  field  must  be  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  jr,  the 

Modified    electric  force  lies  everywhere  in  a  meridian  plane.     It  will  be 

for        sufficient  therefore   to   use    co-ordinates    z    along    the    axis. 

Symmetry  and  p  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  to  calculate  for  any  point  (r,  p) 

round      ^j^^  components  of  electric  force  perpendicular  and  parallel  to 

^'^^^'      the  axis,  and  that  of  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  meridian 

plane.     We  shall  take  the  meridian  plane  considered  as  plane 
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of  y,  *,  80  that  p  (Fig.  179)*  becomes  identified  with  y,  and 
denote  the  components  specified  above  by  Q,  jff,  a  reepectively, 
putting  jP,  ft  y  =  0,  In  calculating  these  components  by  (7) 
we  have  to  put  r^  =  z^  -{•  p*,  and  in  finding  JR  to  write  the  third 
equation  of  (7)  in  the  form 


KR 


_  1  a  /  an\ 

p  dp\   dp  / 


The  flgnre  represents  an  electric  oscillator  at  the  origin  of  co*ordinate8  aa 

intended  to  be  understood  by  Hertz. 

FlO.  179. 

which  is  its  proper  form  for  the  case  of  symmetry  round  the 
axis  of  r.    Thus  we  find 


Expres- 
sions for 

Electric 

and 
Magnetic 

Forces. 


A'Q  =  --^{(l  -  -J — jsin  (////• -«/)-»irco8(/;/r-«/)>8in^cos^ 


KJi  =  -J  [2{8in  {mr  -  nf)  -  nir  cos  {mr  —  «/)} 

—  {3  sin  (vir  —  n/)  —  3»ir  cos  {mr  —  «/) 
-  »*V2  sin  {mr  —  nf)\  sin^  ^] 

a  =  -     {mr  sin  {mr  -  nf)  +  cos  {mr  -  nt)\  sin  ^ 


(11) 


*  This  figure  is  taken  from  Dr.  Lodge's  translation  of  Hertz's  paper 
in  Nature,  VoL  XXXIX.  (1888—9). 
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Forces  at 

jjoiDts 

near  the 

Vibrator. 


At  points  very  noar  the  vibrator  we  get  from  these  equations 


2<^  \ 

XQ  =  -     Kin  (mr  —  nf)  sin  ^  cos^ 

KR  =  -  —  sin  (mr  —  nf)  sin^  6       \ 

a  =  —  COS  (mr  —  nt)  sin  e 


.     (12) 


Forces  at 

Points 

Distant 

from  the 

Vibrator. 


It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  expression  for  a  is  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  at  p.  143,  would  be  given  for  the  mag- 
netic force  produced  by  a  current  y  in  an  element  of  length  ffx 
such  that  yds  =  n*  cos  (mr  —  nf).  But  n*  cos  {mr  —  ni)  is  the 
actual  current  in  the  doublet  at  any  instant  multiplied  by  tho 
length  of  the  element.  The  theory  therefore  leads  to  the  law 
there  stated. 

At  a  great  distance  from  the  origin  the  equations  (II)  for  the 
components  become 


KQ  = m^  sin  (mr  —  nf)  sin  6  cos  6  I 

r  I 

KR  =      -  m^  sin  {?nr  —  nf)  sin'-^  6  ) 

r 

a  =      —  m  sin  (mr  —  nf)  sin  6 
r 


.     (13 


At 

Distant 

Points 

Electric 

and 
Magnetic 
Force 
Pro- 
pagated 
Together 
in 
Trans- 
verse 
Vibrations. 


These  equations  show  that  at  great  distances  from  the  origin 
the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  are  propagated  together,  with 
the  velocity  n/m,  and  are  in  the  same  phase. 

Further  the  first  two  equations  of  (18)  show  that  when  r  is 
great  Q  sin  ^  +  iS  cos  ^  =  0,  which  indicates  that  the  direction 
of  vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  from  each 
point,  that  is  that  the  vibrations  are  transverse  to  the  direction 
of  propagation. 

Along  the  axis  of  r,  a  =  0,  Q  «  0,  and  the  equation  for  R  in 
(11)  may  be  written 


2« 


^-K  —  -^  \^i  +  wiV*  sin  {mr  -  nt  —  e)  . 


(!"») 


where  tan  e  =  mr. 
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Thus  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electric  force  aloDg  the    Propaga- 
axis  of  z  is  to  be  found  from  the  equation  «ir  -  n^  —  tf  ■■  0  by  tion  along 
calculating  drldt^  and  is  therefore  n(l  +  «iV)/«»*r".     It  is  very    the  Axis 

great  when  r  is  small,  and  approaches  the  value  n/«,  or  1/  nK[il     ^^^^  (^ 
as  r  increases.  the  Equa- 

In  the  equatorial  plane  Q  =■  0,  and  tlie  equations  for  U  and  a      torial 
may  be  written  Plane : 


^^  =  3  Vl  -  ?//^-2  -I-  »iV*  sin  («»r  -  nt  -  e) 


i 


(15) 


where  tan  e  =  «ir/(l  -  m'^r^),  tan  6'  =  —  l/«r. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  electric  force  in  the  equatorial  Velocity 

plane  is  thus  n(«i*r*  -  m^r^  +  l)/m^r^{m^f^  -  2).     It  is  alwavs  ^?^^ 

greater  than  the  velocity  along  the  axis,  except  of  course  for  Origin 

great  values  of  r,  where  it  is  njm  as  in  the  other  case.     Moreovjar  "^^  'r 

it  is  infinite  when  r  =  0,  and  when  r^  =  2/i«*,  or  r  =  X/(ir  ^2),    Distance, 
and  is  negative  at  intermediate  points.     The  electric  force  is 
thus  propagated  outwards  and  inwards  in  the  equatorial  plane 
from  a  point  outside  the  vibrator.    This  is  the  point  for  which 

r  =  \/(irsf2)j  the  centre  of  the  small  circle  seen  on  each  side  of 
the  vibrator  in  the  graphic  representation  of  the  electric  field 
of  the  vibrator  in  l^g.  181  below.  At  this  point  the  electric 
force  attains  any  value  which  it  there  takes  *12  of  a  period 
before  the  corresponding  value  of  the  force  is  attained  at  the 
origin. 

The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  magnetic  force  in  the  Velocity 
equatorial  plane  is  n(l  +  «i*r^)/«»'f*,  which  is  also  infinite  at  the  of  Pro- 
origin  but  diminishes  as  r  is  increased  towards  the  limiting    pagation 

value  n/jw.  tlt  ***^  +• 

It  is  easy  to  verify  from  the  expressions  here  given  ♦  that  Magnetic 

the  interval  in  which  a  zero  or  maximum  value  of  the  magnetic  jZ?^?^' 
force  travels  out  in  the  equatorial  plane  from  the  origin  to  a     ^^^^  ^f ' 

great  distance  r  is  rm/n  -  T/4,  and  that  a  zero  value  of  the  pj^gge  ^f 

electric  force  travelling  out  in  the  same  plane  from  the  point  Electric 
X/(7r  >/2)  reaches  the  point  r  in  the  interval  rm/n  —  T/2  after  the        and 

instant  at  which  the  zero  value  reached  the  origin.    But  when  Magnetic 

this  value  reaches  the  origin  the  current  has  its  maximum  value,  Forces, 
and  therefore  so  has  the  magnetic  force. 


*  See  also  Trouton,   **  On  the  Acceleration  of  Secondary  Electro- 
magnetic Waves,"  Phil.  Mag*.  March,  1890. 
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In  the  s acceding  interval  r/»/n  —  7'/4  this  maxim um  travels 
out  a  distance  r,  but  the  zero  value  of  the  electric  force  has 
arrived  earlier  by  T/4,  so  that  the  electric  force  is  also  a  luaxi- 
mum  at  the  same  time  as  the  magnetic  force,  in  accordance 
with  the  equations  (18)  below. 

Lines  of        Lines  of  electric  force  have  the  differential  equation 

Electric 

Force.  If  =  ?P 


or 


13/  an\ 

p  dp^   dp  f 


dz    dj) 


that  is 


Integrating  this  we  get  for  the  equation  of  a  line  of  force 
pdU/dp  =  c,  or 

-  [sin  {mr  —  nf)  -  mr  cos  {mr  —  nCj)  sin*  6  —  c      .     (17 ^ 
r 

wliere  <;  is  a  constant  for  any  particular  line.     By  assigning 

different  values  to  c  the  whole  family  of  lines  of  force  cxistinc 

at  any  particular  instant  can  be  obtained. 

Graphic         The  curves  of  electric  force  as  plotted  by  Hertz  are  repro- 

Represent-  duced  in  Figs.  180, 181,  182,  183.     Fig.  180  shows  the  electric 

ation  of     geld  as  it  exists  at  the  beginning  of  an  oscillation  when  the 

Chance  of  vibrator  is  in  the  neutral  state.  Figs.  181, 182, 183  after  the  lapse 

Field       Qf  successive  eighths  of  a  complete  period.    The  figxires  were 

^^^^      drawn  by  means  of  a  set  of  values  of  sin*^,  and  corresponding 

Period      ^'^hies  of  ^,  and  an  auxiliary  curve  giving  the  values  of  r  for 

which  (with  the  given  values  of  f)  the  multiplier  of  sin'^  in 

(17)  gives  a  product  equal  to  the  constant  c  chosen  for  the 

curve.    [The  X  on  the  curves  is  J  of  the  wave-length.] 

The  lines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vibration  are  not 
given,  nor  are  those  drawn  continued  up  to  the  source.  The 
vibrator  represented  is  of  a  dumb-bell  shape,  and  therefore  its^ 
lines  of  force  can  only  agree  with  those  of  a  doublet  at  8om<' 
distance  from  the  origin. 

Fig.  181  gives  the  state  of  the  field  after  the  lapse  of  ^  of  a 
period  from  the  instant  for  which  Fig.  180  is  drawn.  The  lines 
shown  are  enclosed  within  the  circle  given  by  (17)  for  i=^jtT, 
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and  ^=0.  This  circle  travels  outwards  with  the  same  velocity 
as  the  magnetic  force.  [The  closed  carves  outside  the  circle 
may  for  the  present  be  neglected.] 

In  Fig.  182,  which  shows  the  field  when  t—^T^  theae  lines  and 
enclosing  circle  are  seen  to  have  spread  out  to  u  greater  distance. 
In  Fig.  183  the  enclosing  circle  is  much  larger,  but  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  vibrator  the  lines  of  force 
have  begun  to  contract  inwards  on  the  source.  The  curves  are 
thus  throttled,  so  to  speak,  and  break  off  at  the  neck  into  cloeed 
curves.  These  closed  curves  are  formed  first  in  the  interior  of 
the  system  as  shown  at  the  small  circles  lo  right  and  left  of  the 
vibrator  inside  the  outer  loop  of  the  dotted  curve.  At  these 
points,  as  already  stated,  the  electric  force  takes  any  possible 
Motion  of  value  before  the  corresponding  value  is  reached  at  the  origin. 
Line  of  For  example  in  Fig.  183  the  electric  force  has  just  become  zero 
Force  in  at  the  small  circles.  As  t  increases  from  f  1*  to  iT  the  curves 
Field.  break  off  successively  from  within  outwards  until,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  180,  they  have  all  broken  off  into  two  groups  of  closed 
curves  seen  to  right  and  left  of  the  origin  within  the  circle. 
These  are  as  it  were  the  cross-sections  of  a  vortex  which  is  pro- 
duced and  remains  83'mmetrically  round  the  axis  of  the  vibrator. 
Its  circular  axis  at  the  small  circles  increases  in  radius 
at  first  very  rapidly  but  ultimately  with  the  speed  of  light 
[The  arrows  in  the  curves  in  Fig.  183  are  opposed  in  direction 
to  those  in  Fig.  180,  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lines 
in  Fig.  180  are  really  those  formed  in  the  half-period  preceding 
that  now  under  consideration.] 

Considering  now  the  interval  ffoni  i=^T  to  t=iT  we  set» 
that  lines  begin  to  spread  out  just  as  before,  except  that  the 
directions  of  the  forces  are  reversed.  The^^e  lines  force  outwards 
the  closed  curves  of  the  "vortex"  just  thrown  off,  rendering 
them  concave  on  their  inner  sides  and  more  and  more  elongated, 
as  shown  in  the  successive  diagrams,  so  that  they  approximate 
more  and  more  to  lines  transverse  to  the  radius-vector  drawn 
from  the  origin  to  any  point. 
Radiation  With  the  breaking  off  and  motion  outwards  of  these  curves  is 
of  Energy,  connected  the  radiation  of  energy.  Progress  outwards  of  the 
state  of  stress  indicated  by  these  lines  involves  the  carrying  off 
into  surrounding  space  of  part  of  the  energy  supplied  by  the 
medium  to  start  the  vibrator,  the  oscillations  of  which  are  there- 
fore subject  to  a  damping  action  over  and  above  that  due  to  the 
resistance  of  the  bar  or  medium  connecticg  the  conductora. 

The  rate  of  radiation  of  energy  can  be  calculated  by  Poynting's 
theorem.  By  the  formula  given  at  p.  214  above  (which  may  be 
proved    independently  for  the  present   case    by  multiplying 


frm 
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Calcnla-    eqaations  (1)  by  P,  Q,  R,  (2)  by  a,  /3,  y,  respectively,  subtracting 

tion  of     the  sum  of  the  second  set  of  products  from  the  sum  of  the  first 

r^^^      ^^1  ^^^  integrating  throughout  the  space  within  the  closed 

Aadxation.  surface  chosen),  the  rate  of  flow  of  electric  and  magnetic  energy 

combined  across  unit  area  of  surface  at  any  point  is 

£H  sin  <^  sin  ^/4ir 

where  E,  Hy  are  tlie  resultant  electric  and  magnetic  forces  at 
the  point,  <^  the  angle  between  their  directions,  and  ^  the 
angle  between  the  outward  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
and  the  common  normal  to  E  and  H. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  calculate  for  a  sphere  of  large  radius 
described  from  the  origin  as  centre.  In  this  case  we  have 
by  (13) 

A'E  =  s^-^'ir-  =  -  m«  sin  {mr  -  nf)  sin  6  ) 

^  V  .    .    (1^; 

H  =  «  =  -  »'"  sin  {mr  -  nf)  sin  3   ) 


E  and  H  are  ftt  right  angles  to  one  another  and  lie  in  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  at  every  point  The  rate  of  flow  of 
energy  per  unit  of  area  across  the  surface  ia  therefore 
^mhi  sin*  (mr-nZ)  Bin*  3/ {AnKr^,  and  by  the  rule  given  at  p.  215 
the  direction  of  flow  is  outwards. 

The  total  rate  of  flow  of  energy  across  a  zone  of  the  spherical 
surface  of  angular  distance  3  from  the  axis  and  breadth  rdS  is 
thus  ♦*»*»  sin*(ij»r-n/)sin'did/2Jr.  Integrating  this  from  0 
to  ir  we  find  for  the  total  rate  of  radiation  across  the  surface 

m^n  sin*  (nir  -  nf). 

Again,  integrating  this  expression  over  half  a  period,  say 
from  /  =  0  to  Z  =  Tl%  we  get  finally  for  the  energy  radiated  in 
each  half-period  the  value 

6  A'  3  A  3A     X3  ^ 

If  we  measure  ^  in  electrostatic  units  we  must  take  K  in  the 
same  units.  Then  for  air  jr»l.  Before  obtaining  numericnl 
results  we  must  calculate  the  period  of  the  vibrator. 
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The  period  of  the  vibrator,   taken   as  2it'JLC  (p.  188)  by     Calcula- 
neglecting  R,  can   be   found  by  calculating  L  by  Neumann's     tion  of 
formula  [(47)  p.  171],  and  takinji:  account  of  the  displacement    ^®pod  of 
currents  in  the  dielectric.     If  a  current  element  produces  the    Vibrator, 
magnetic  field  given  by  the  formula  of  p.  143.  and  the  displace- 
ment current  be  uniformly    and    radially  distributed  in  the 
dielectric  round  each  end  of  the  wire,*  the  correction  for  a  pair 
of  elements  d»n  ds^,  at  distance  r  is  ^  d^rldtida^dsids^,  and  hence 
for  any  two  linear  currents  the  correction  is  the  integral  of  tliis 
taken  along  both  lines.    Thus  if  Pj,  Pj,  be  the  ends  at  which 
the  currents  enter  the  wires,  iV^,  N^  those  by  which  they  leave, 
the  integral  is  obviously  \{PiP%  +  NxN^- P^N^- P^N^). 

Hence,  as  the  reader  may  verify,  if  we  consider  a  straight 
conductor  of  length  I  and  take  two  parallel  filaments  of  it  at 
distance  x  apart  and  integrate  along  both,  we  get 

if  xjl  may  be  neglected.  We  may  extend  this  to  all  the 
filaments  of  the  conductor  by  taking  instead  of  x  the  geometric 
mean  distance  (p.  290)  of  the  current  carrying  section  from 
itself.  If  we  suppose  the  current  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
conductor  the  G.M.D.  is  simply  the  radius  a  and  we  get 

Z  =  2^(log?.^|) (21) 

If  the  current  is  taken  as  uniform  over  the  cross-sectibn 
log  (G.M.D.)  is  (p.  296)  log  «- J,  so  that  we  have  to  substitute  | 
instead  of  the  §  in  the  above  result.  Taking  /i  as  unity,  I  as  100 
cms.,  a  as  '25  cm.,  as  in  Hertz's  dumb-bell  apparatus,  we  get 
i;,  =  1037  by  (21).  Since  the  spheres  were  16  cms.  in  radius  we 
must  take  C=7'b/v^,  where  v  is  the  ratio  of  the  units  (Chap. 
XL).    Thus  we  get  r=l'86  X  10-8  of  a  second. 

•  See  Heayiside,  Electrician,  Dec.  28,  1888. 

+  Hertz  calculating  by  a  formula  given  by  Helmholtz,  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  having  cPr/dSids^  multiplied  by  (1  -it)/2,  where  k  is 
an  undetermined  constant,  finds  X=2Z[log  (2//a)  -  8/4  +  (1  -A:)/2],  the 
current  being  supposed  uniform  over  the  cross-section.  The  last  term 
should  be  (A:-l)/2.  From  this  by  putting  i*=0,  we  get  the  result 
^ven  above. 

a  E  2 
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In  experiments  made  by  Hertz  the  condnctors  were  two 
equal  spheres,  15  cms.  in  radius,  placed  with  their  centres  100 
cms.  apart.  These  were  charged  to  a  difference  of  potential 
which  gave  a  spark-diBtnnce  of  1  cm.  The  potential  of  each 
differed  from  zero  therefore  by  about  60  C.G.S.  electrostatic 
nnita.  and  the  charge  of  each  sphere  was  60  X  15  C.G.&  units. 
Thus  «  =  60  X  15  X  100,  and  the  energy  radiated  in  half  a 
period  was  60^  X  IS^  X  100*  x  8ir*/3X3  ergs,  X  being  taken  in 
cms.  If  the  velocity  was  that  of  light  die  wave-length  was 
about  550  cms.,  and  hence  in  each  half-period  about  12000  ergs 
passed  from  the  vibrator  into  the  surrounding  medium. 

The  whole  energy  of  the  vibrator  when  charged  to  the 
potential  stated  above  was  ^  X  2  X  60*  X  15  (=54000)  ergs. 
Thus  about  |  of  the  whole  initial  energy  was  radiated  in  the 
first  half -period,  that  is  the  amplitude  of  vibration  suffered 
from  radiation  alone  a  diminntion  of  roughly  {. 

The  period  being  1*85  X  10-8  second  the  rate  of  radiation  of 
energy  was  therefore  about  1*34  X  10**  ergs  per  second,  or 
approximately  1*34  X  10*/746  (  =  179)  horse-power. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Hertz,  as  described  below,  on 
the  interference  of  waves  propagated  along  wires.  The 
successive  oppositions  of  phase  were  found  to  occur  at  much 
smaller  intervals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vibrator  than  at 
a  great  distance.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  result  was 
duo  to  the  existence  of  two  effects,  an  electrostatic  one  travelling 
at  an  infinite  speed,  and  an  electromagnetic  one  travelling 
with  the  velocity  of  light.  The  theory  given  above  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  true  view  of  the  caf>e,  and  we  must  examine  what 
phenomena  of  interference  with  waves  in  wires  are  given  by  it. 
We  shall  consider  first  the  propagation  of  waves  in  wires. 

To  find  a  solution  of  this  problem  we  shall  suppose  the  wire 
to  lie  along  a  new  axis  of  ;?,  and  put  for  the  value  of  n  at  any 
point  of  the  wire  the  expression 


n=  A  Bin  (m'z'--  n't  +  b) 


(22) 


where  n'/m'  denotes  the  speed  of  transmission,  whatever  it  is, 
of  a  given  value  of  n  along  the  wire,  /the  distance  of  the 
point  considered  from  a  point  chosen  as  origin,  and  d  the  phaae 
angle  of  the  vibration  at  the  origin  when  /=o.  The  wire  in 
the  interference  experiments  referred  to  was  placed  hori- 
zontally in  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  vibrator,  but  40  erne, 
higher. 

If  we  suppose  no  damping  out  of  the  wave  or  change  of 
form  to  take  place  A  cannot  be  a  function  of  z  or  4,  and  is 
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therefore  a  function  of  p.     We  write  therefore  instead  of  (22), 

n-/(p)8in(«V-n7  +  d) (23) 

But  for  any  point  in  the  insulating  medium  surrounding  the 
wire  we  have  the  differential  equation 


a^n 


1 


V*n 


dl*        Kyi 
By  substitution  from  (23)  in  (24)  we  find 


(24) 


(26) 


Differeu* 

tial 
Equation 

of 
Condition. 


This  equation  may  be  solved  in  the  following  manner.   Imagine   Solution, 
a  linear  distribution  of  attracting  matter  along  the  axis  ot  z\ 
such  that  between  two  points  at  distances  s  +  C  ^^^  ^  +  C+  ^C 
from  the  origin  the  quantity  of  matter  is  co8p(s^  +  {yiC    The 


FXG.  184. 


♦t^- 


^ 


potential  at  a  point  P  at  distance  r  from  the  origin  due  to  the 
element  dC  is  cos  p{z'  +  i)dC/r,  Wo  shall  take  z  as  tho  axial 
coordinate,  OMj  of  the  point  P,  Fig.  184.  If  matter  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  this  law  to  an  infinite  distance  on  both 
sides  of  the  origin  the  potential  will  be  given  by  the  equation 


^- 


+  00  +• 

rcoBpjs'  +  0^^_  rcoBj?(g +0^^ 


—  ep 


—  ao 


-/pj  +  f* 


•f  oo 


—  COSjD^ 


7^ 


COfipC 


—  oo 


P*  +  C 


dC. 


.     (26) 
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each  eieineDt  for  a  po^ithrc  Talae  of  f  being  cancelled  bj"  a 
comsponding  element  for  {"  neg^adre. 

The  iotegral  in  r26  does  not  depend  in  any  wmy  upon  s  or  f, 
and  is  therefore  entirely  a  function  of  p.  Bat  at  eTerj  point  /* 
the  potential  Ffcinis  Laplace's  eqoation,  which  in  the  presoit 
case  has  the  form 

If  we  write  F  in  the  form  <^'^^  ?os/>r  we  obtain  from  the  last 

e  {oatioD 

which  is  the  equation  fulfilled  hy/{p)  if 

p*  =  «'2  -  a'«A>. 
Hence  we  may  put 


« -  W 


—  ac 


wliere  /is  a  constant,  and  finally* 


+  x 


n  =  ?/  8in  (« V  -  •'/  +  a)  f^-^'-'^f--  '"^'f  di .     (28) 


—  flC 


This  is  the  general  solution  from  which  the  electric  and 
magnetic  forces  are  to  be  found  by  (4). 

*  The  solution  here  adopted  is  that  given  by  Poincare  {ElcetricUe  et 
Optique,  tome  ii.  p.  192).  Hertz  gives  practically  the  same  solution 
but  in  a  somewhat  different  form.    He  remarks  that  the  integral 


00 


satisfies  the  dilfc'rentiftl  equation  (25).     If  we  assume  that  p  is  not  less 
than  zero,  that  is,  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  along  the  wire  is 
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If  we  now  impose  the  condition  that  the  electric  forces  are  at  If  Electric 
right  angles  to  the  conducting  wire  we  must  have  E^O,  that     Forces 
is  by  (7)  Normal  to 

—-.4.-        =0,  Velocity 

dp^       pdf)  ofPropa- 

or  gatioD  = 

«*/  ,   1  a/_0  ,o9N    Velocity; 

9^'^pd'p~^     • *    ■•   ^^^    of  Light. 

This  gives /=  Clog  p  +  C,  where  C,  C",  are  constants,  and 
therefore  we  may  write 

or 

n  =  t:  log  p.  sin  {m'z'  -  n't  +  «)   .     .     .     .     (30) 
n 


not  greater  than  in  the  surrounding  medium,  we  may  wnte  pp^  —  iB, 
where  9  is  a  pure  positive  imaginary,  and  t  =  >/  — 1.  The  integi'al 
then  becomes 


00 


iO  cos  iu  J 


and  is  a  case  of  the  function  K  {B)  discussed  in  treatises  on  Bessel's 
functions. 

Now  it  is  proved  (Heine's  KiAgelfunctionen^  p.  188,  2nd  edition) 
that  if  B  be  as  hero  a  pure  positive  imaginary 

*  00  00 

[  fcoappu: 

K{B)  =  lcos(asinitt)d«  =  j-j        .  dx 

.  ,0  0 

cospf 

0 


i 


if  for  px  we  write  f.     But 

+00 


-00     .  .0 

Thus  the  two  solutions  agree  to  a  constant  multiplier. 
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By  coinparieon  of  (26)  and  (31)  we  see  that  in  this  case 

l^-m-*~n-'Kii~-Q (31) 

tbat  IB  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  tlie  wave  along  the  wiie 

IB  equal  to  the  velocity  of  light. 

Lines  of       jig_  igs  ghowe  the  lines  of  electric  foree  in  tlie  neighbourhood 

™*  "'   of  the  wire  for  ;i=«i',  tliat  is  for  an  iDfinitety  email  velocity  of 

■iT°^'    propagation  along  the  wire.     Here  the  lines  make  finite  angleB 

of^^   with  the  wire  except  at  pairs  of  points  at  successive  diaUncea 

paeation     "'  ''■"  *  «'a^e  length,  along  the  wire,  where  R  is  »ero.     The 

■    field  is   wholly   electrostatic.      Fig.  186  shows  the  change  pro- 

daced  in  the  field  when  the  velocity  of  propagation   along  the 

wire  is  7/12  of  that  in  the  medium.    The  component  of  electric 

force  along  the  wire  is  weakened  by  elect  rod  ynamic  action,  and 

the  curvee  run  farther  out  since  the  tangent  at  any  point  ik 

thus  rendered  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  tlie  wire. 


Fig.  186. 

In  Fig.  187  the  field  in  the  case  of  velocit'jV  of  t: 
equal  to  tliat  of  bght  is  shown.  The  lines  of  elee^c  force  mc 
everywhere  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  ;  wft^  *'  '"* 
curves  of  the  lormer  diagram  haB  by  the  vnnishingi^^  *^ 
every  point  been  changed  into  a  pair  of  parallel  liiJ^'  ** 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  one  running  out  to  infinity  the  VoUier 
returning  from  infinity  to  the  wire.  V    . 

Tubing  now  the  component  of  electric  force  in  the  eqiiatsP^ 
plane  AS  given  for  the  vibrating  doublet  by  (15),  we  nW' 
write  it  , 

^^"  ~;3  Vr^"1»M"+  (mV  SID  {l^t-i^)=  (7 sin  (nt  -  «,)    (3?^ 


■^ 


ELECTEIC  FIELD  HOUND  WIEE 

Plotting  Sj  as  ordinatsB  of  a  curre  with  values  of  hit  ua  the 
abacieen,  Hertz  obtained  the  corre  marked  jt,  in  Fig.  168  *  This 


curve  ip  drawn  for  the  cxperimenta  deecribed  at  p.  812  below. 
Tlie  Bcale  below  indicatea  metres,  and  startg  from  a  point  f4fi 
cms.  to  the  riglit  of  the  origin  of  ebBcissn)  at  which  the  value 


3S(1888— 9),  p.  E47. 
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Inter- 
ferences of 
Direct  and 

Wire- 
Waves  as 
given  b}' 
Theory. 


of  d|  begins  to  be  sensible.    The  distance  ab  along  the  axes  of 
a;  and  y  represents  ir. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  that  it  is  asymptotic  to  the 
straight  line  (d»«fr  — sr)  drawn  from  b^  and  that  therefore  at  a 
great  distance  the  phase  alters  uniformly  as  if  the  wave  had 
been  transmitted  over  the  first  half  wave-length  in  an  infinitely 
short  time,  and  had  thereafter  travelled  with  velocity  nim. 


Fig.  188. 

The  electric  force  parallel  to  ar'  at  any  point  in  a  plane 
through  the  wire,  and  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  the  wire, 
has  the  expression 

W=  C  sin  (nH  -  dj) (33) 

where  by  (30) 

if  X'  denote  the  length  of  the  waves  in  the  wiie.  The  value  of 
d  and  the  amplitude  C  can  be  altered  to  any  required  amount 
by  properly  adjusting  the  length  of  the  wire. 

Considering  then  the  interference  between  the  electric  force  in 
the  equatorial  plane  due  to  the  radiation  from  the  vibrator,  and 
that  produced  by  the  wire,  we  see  that  the  phase   of   the 
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resultant  depends  on  d,  -dj.    For  if  the  resultant  be  R'  we  have, 

if  a^  C\ 

R'  ^  R+  jr=  C{Qin(ni  -  d{)  +  sin  {n't  -  b^)} 

=  26'  sin  0'  +/'^t-  ^_+M  cos  ^»  "Ai  .    .     (34) 

Thus  if  ^1-^2  is  zero  or  a  multiple  of2ir,co8  Udi^d^/2}  =  ±1 
and  tlie  effects  conspire.  If  d|— dg  is  an  odd  multiple  of  tt 
co8{(di-ds)/2}=0,  and  the  effects  are  opposed.  In  the  former 
case  the  interference  may  be  called  +,  in  tbe  latter  — ,  while  iu 
the  case  of  d^-d^  un  odd  multiple  of  n-/2,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
zero. 

Now  suppose  that  at  the  zero  of  the  metre  division  d^  — dj  has 
some  definite  value  do*  and  let  a  straight  line  (1  in  Fig.  188)  be 
drawn  to  represent  ^.j+^o-  ^^^  slope  must  be  such  that  it  rise» 
IT  for  a  distance  along  the  axis  of  abscissse  equal  to  half  a 
wave-length  in  the  wire.  In  the  figure  it  is  thus  drawn  for  a 
wave-length  of  5*6  metres,  to  suit  the  experiments  made  by 
Hertz.  The  lines  numbered  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  are  drawn  in  the  same 
way  to  represent  dj+do- Jt,  dj-f^o-ir,  d2+5Q-§ir,  &c.  These 
cut  the  axis  of  abscisssB  at  successive  distances  from  the  origin 
of  the  metre  scale  of  1*4  metres,  and  are  all  parallel  to  the  line 
numbered  1. 

The  intersections  of  these  lines  with  the  curve  d^  projected  on 
the  axis  of  abscisRas  give  the  distances  from  the  origin  at  which 
dj  has  the  successive  values  ^2+^01  ^+do~'i^>^C'  'A'hus  if  the 
interference  at  the  beginning  of  line  1  have  the  sign  +  (-),  it 
will  have  —  (-{-)  at  a  distance  of  2*3  metres,  +  (-)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  7*6  metres,  —  {+)  at  14  metres,  and  so  on.  Or  if  it  be 
zero  at  the  beginning  of  the  metre  scale,  it  will  be  zero  at 
distances  2*3,  7'(5,  14,  &c.  metres,  and  have  opposite  signs  at  the 
intennediate  distances  1  metre,  4*8  metres,  11  metres,  &c. 

This  it  will  be  seen  below  expresses  the  experimental 
results.  The  retardation  of  the  magnetic  force  given  by  the 
equation  fij^Wj  — tan-*  mr  is  shown  by  the  line  8^,  Further 
discussion  of  the  experimental  results,  including  the  interference 
of  the  magnetic  actions,  will  however  come  more  conveniently 
after  a  description  of  the  experiments  made  by  Hertz  and 
others. 

Qome  of  the  most  important  of  Hertz's  experiments  were 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  dumb-bell  vibrator  and  receiver 
referred  to  above,  or  with  the  dumb-bell  vibrator  modified  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  spheres  plates  coplanar  with  the  axis.  The  vibrator, 
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tion  of 
Oscilla- 
tions. 


Mode  of  which  was  placed  horizontally,  was  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  189 
Produc-  to  the  terminals  of  an  induction  coil.  The  two  spheres  A^  A 
were  thus  charged  to  a  difference  of  potential  sufficient  to  enable 
a  spark  to  pass  across  the  gap.  As  soon  as  the  spark  passed 
electric  oscillations  were  set  up  which  depended  for  their  period 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  but  were  enormously  more 
rapid  than  the  action  of  the  coil.  Thus  the  oscillations  had 
subsided  in  consequence  of  generation  of  heat  and  radiation  of 
energy  long  before  they  were  renewed  by  the  coil.  The  action 
of  the  vibrator  was  therefore  a  succession  of  oscillatory  dis- 
charges separated  by  intervals  of  inaction. 


Induction 
Coil 


Vt^ 


O 


O  6 


o 


Fin.  189. 


Resonat-        What  was  very  remarkable  in  the  receiver  was  the  fact  that 
ing        A  particular  size  depending  mainly  on  the  vibrator  was  necessary 
Action  of   to  enable  it  to  act  with  greateHt  readiness  and  intensity.     This 
Receiver,    suggested  that  its  behaviour  was  that  of  an  electric  resonator, 
so    to    speak,  tuned   to  respond  to  the   vibrations  which   it 
received,  and  to  no  others.    Of  course  this  was  only  approxi- 
mately the  cose :    the    electric    radiation    was    essentiaJIy    a 
compound   phenomenon,  and  indeed  very  accurate  tuning^  has 
been  found  unnecessary  for  obtaining  results. 
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Tho  wiro  of  which  the  receiver  was  made  was  2  mins.  tliick,     Dimen- 
and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  was  35  cms.    The  ends  of  the     sions  of 
wire  at  the  spark-gap  were  tipped  with  two  small  knobs.     The    Receive?, 
width  of  the  gap  was  regulated  by  means  of  a  fine  screw,  which 
moved  one  end  of  the  wire. 

In  some  experiments  with  the  same  vibrator  a  receiver  in  the 
form  of  a  square  60  cms.  in  [side,  made  of  wire  of  the  same 
c^uuge,  was  used.  The  spark-gap  was  in  tho  mi  ddle  of  one  of 
the  sides. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  action  of  Theory  of 
the  receiver  or  resonator,  but  some  approach  to  a  rough  theory    Receiver. 
Ccan  be  made  which  serves,  partly  at  least,  to  explain  the  results 
obtained.    [See  Hertz,  Wied,  Aim.  34,  p.  155  (1888),  or,  Unter- 
such,,  p.  89.J 

If  we  denote  by  P  the  electric  force,  parallel  to  an  element  (ff 
of  the  resonating  circle,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  exciter, 
we  shall  have 

F  =  <^(»)  cos  nt (36) 

on  the  su  pposition  that  the  electric  force  is  oscillatory  with 
period  27r/ii,  and  is  a  function  of  the  distance  t  of  the  element 
from  some  point  of  the  circle  (say  the  centre  of  the  spark-gap) 
taken  as  origin.  We  assume  further  that  <^(«)  is  a  periodic 
function  of  »,  which  is  no  doubt  the  case  when  electrical  oscil- 
lations are  going  on  in  the  circle.  Hence  by  Fourier's  series 
we  get 

9<ir  Sir 

<f>{i)  =  J  +  Ji  COS  ^8  +  ,.,  +  B'  sm  I^*  +  .  .  .      (36)     Electric 

S  S  Force  at 

Point  on 
where /S' denotes  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle.    It  is    Receiver 
not  necessary  to  retain  more  than  the  three  terms  here  exhibited, 
the  constant  term  and  the  two  indicating  the  gravest  simple 
harmonic  component.    If  we  take  the  origin  at  the  spark-gap, 
we  may  neglect  also  the  term  B'  sin  (^irs  jS)  since  that  is  of 
opposite  sign  in  the  two  halves  o^  the  circle  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  diameter  through  the  spark-gap. 
At  the  spark-gap  we  have  then  by  (36) 

(/)(«)  =^A  +  B 

and  at  the  diametrically  opposite  point 

<^(*)  =  A  -  B. 

The  current  at  the  spark-gap  is  of  course  the  rate  of  passage 
of  electricity  in  the  spark  itself. 
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Action  of       According  to  Hertz's  view  the  action  of  the  vibrator  on  the 
Electric     portion  of  the  resonator  opposite  the  spark-gap  was  most  effec- 
Force  on    tive  in  setting  up  the  oscillation,  tJiat  is,  that  the  oscillations 
Kesonator.  depend  rather  on  ^  -  J9  tlian  onJ+B,     Such  an  oscillation 
no  doubt  consists  hrst  in  a  backward  and  forward  flow  of 
electricity  in  the  connecting  wire  from  one  knob  to  the  other, 
which  gradually  increases  in  amplitude,  if  the  receivnr  is  of 
natural  period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  vibrator,  until  the 
maximum  difference  of  potential  between  the  knobs  becomes 
Forced     so  great  that  a  spark  passes.     He  compares  the  resonator  to  a 
Oscilla-     Hiring  fixed  at  its  two  ends  and  subjected  to  periodic  forces  at 
tions  in     intennediate  points,  so  that  it  is  set  into  a  state  of  forced  vibra- 
Kesonator.  ^Jq^      rjrj^^^  j^  ^  denote  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  knobs 
at  any  time,  we  have,  on  the  supposition  that  the  exciting  vibra- 
tions are  slowly  damped,  the  excited  not, 

^,.  +  p^F-=  A'€-''ts\nnt (37) 

df- 

if  2ir/p  be  the  natural  period  of  free  vibration.     The  solution 
for  forced  vibration  is 

F=-     --  -   -   "       —  -  sin  (nl - e)  +  B  fiin pt  +  CcoHpi. 

(38) 
where  tan  e  =  2nKl{n^  -  p^  -  k^). 

If  K  be  supposed  very  small,   F  will  be  ver}-  great  if  p  is 
equal  to  n,  and  will  have  the  same  sign  as  A'  or  the  oppoaite 
sign,  that  is  the  phases  of  the  forced  part  of  Fund  the  exciting 
action  will  agree  or  be  opposed,  according  as  «  >  or<  n.    But 
if  JO  =  n,  tan  e  is  very  great  and  approximately  e  ==  ir/2.     Thus 
when  resonance  is  just  attained  there  is  a  difference  of  phase  of 
a  quarter  of  a  period.    If  k  is  not  very  small,  the  forced  vibra- 
tion is  a  maximum  when  »2  -.  ^2  ^  ^2^  ai^d  the  greater  #c  is  the 
smaller  is  this  maximum. 
Electric        "^^^  terms  of  P  may  be  interpreted  as  follows :  A  cos  ntiB  an 
Forces  on   ®^®ctric  force  at  the  element  ds,  which  has  the  same  value  for 
Element    ^^^^   element   at  the  same  instant.     It  may  be  taken  as  the 
of         electric  force  due  to  variation  of  magnetic  induction  of  the  same 
Resonator,  value  at  every  point  of  the  circle,  or  if  the  magnetic,  induction 
is  not  uniform,  the  part  of  this  electromotive  force  which  is  the 
same  for  each  element.     In  the  second  term  is  included  the 
so-called  electrostatic  action  of  the  vibrator,  and  any  remaining 
portion  of  inductive  action  however  produced. 

If  E  be  the  part  of  the  electric  force  which  is  independent  of 
that  due  to  the  variation  of  the  uniform  part  of  the  magnetic 
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induction,  yfr  the  anglo  which  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
circle,  and  0  the  angle  hetween  the  component  in  the  plane  of 
the  circle  and  the  radius  to  the  centre  of  the  spark-gap,  the  com- 
ponent along  the  tangent  is  ^  cos  ^  sin  (^irsjS  —  3),    Therefore 

B  =  -  E  cos  ^  sin  3  cos  nt 

Hence  the  length  of  spark  may  be  taken  as  roughly  depend-  Quantity 
ing  on  the  value  of  a  quantity  of  the  form  a  +  ff  nin  0,  where  a  on  which 
is  proportional  to  A  and  0  to  J^  cos  ifr.  Len^h  of 

In  the  experiments  loc.  cit  it  was  of  course  sufiScient,  on  account      Spark 
of  the  symmetry  of  the  arrangement,  to  investigate  what  took    depends, 
place  for  positions  of  the  centre  of  the  receiver  at  different     Experi- 
points  of  one  of  the  four  quadrants  into  which  the  horizontal      n»ents 
plane  through  the   vibrator  was  divided   by  the  line  of  the  ]>-^     ^q 
vibrator  itself,  and  the  horizontal  perpendicular  to  the  vibrator    Vertical '^ 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  spark-gap.    The  receiver 
was  used  with  its  plane  (1)  vertical,  (2)  horizontal,  in  both  cases 
with  its  centre  in  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  vibrator. 

It  was  observed  in  the  former  case  that  no  sparks  passed  when 
the  circle  was  placed  with  its  diameter  through  the  spark-gap 
liorizontal,  that  is  the  gap  vertical,  but  that  sparks  passed  with 
increasing  intensity  as  the  receiver  was  turned  round  in  its  own 
plane  so  as  to  bring  this  diameter  nearer  to  the  vertical.  When 
the  gap  was  at  the  lowest  or  highest  point  of  the  circle,  and 
therefore  horizontal,  the  sparks  passed  most  freely  for  a  given 
position  of  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

For  any  vertical  position  of  the  circle  clearly  0  =  0.  For  a 
vertical  position  of  the  gap  the  action  of  3  is  equal  and  opposite 
in  the  two  halves,  for  a  norizontal  position  its  action  on  the 
part  of  the  circle  diametrically  opposite  is  effective  unless 

It  was  found  that  if,  when  the  spark-gap  was  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  circle,  the  receiver  was  turned  round  a  vertical 
axis  there  were  two  positions  in  which  the  sparks  passed  with 
maximum  intensity,  and  two  in  which  there  was  absolute  or 
approximate  extinction  of  the  sparks.  The  two  Dositions  of 
maximum  were  180°  apart,  as  were  also  the  tAvo  positions  of  zero, 
which  lay  midway  between  the  two  former  positions.  For  the 
former  position  ^^  =  0,  and  0  =  90°  for  the  element  opposite  the 
gap,  for  the  zero  positions  yfr  —  90°. 

A  number  of  these  positions  were  noted  and  are  illustrated  in 
Fig.  190.  The  longer  lines  show  the  positions  of  the  spark- 
gap  when  the  sparking  was  a  maximum,  the  short  arrow-pointed 
lines  the  direction  of  the  electric  force.  The  short  lines  clearly 
indicate  curves  of  electric  force,  the  others  directions  at  right 
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angles  to  the  electric  force.  Furthermore  the  lines  which  are 
drawn  for  points  near  the  vibrator  saggest  the  lines  of  electro- 
static force  illustrated  in  Pigs.  180 — 183,  and  the  theory  shows 
that  near  the  vibrator  the  electrostatic  action  is  most  powerful. 

When  on  the  other  hand  the  plane  of  the  receiver  was  hori- 
zontal, no  effect  was  produced  when  it  was  on  the  position  I, 
Fig.  191,  so  that  the  magnetic  induction  through  it  was  zero, 
and  the  spark-gap  was  at  d,  or  b\  and  therefore  at  right  angles 
to  Ihe  electric  force.  When  however  the  circle  was  turned 
round  in  its  own  plane  so  that  the  spark-gap  was  brought  to  tfj 
or  ff',,  equal  maxima  of  spark  production  were  found  at 
these  points.  The  spark-length  observed  at  these  points  was 
2 '6  nnn. 

When  the  circle  was  turned  to  II  the  magnetic  induction 
through  it  was  no  longer  zero.  Two  positions  of  minimum  or 
zero  sparking  were  found  at  b^  and  b'^  and  two  maxima  of  un- 
equal intensity  at  ^2*  ^^^  ^ V     ^^®  ^^°®  a^a'f  was  at  right  angles 


Jb'io.  190. 


j^ 


to  the  electric  force,  and  thus  the  action  was  proportional  to 
a  +  ^  at  one  position,  and  to  o  -  ^  at  the  other.  The  two  effects 
conspired  at  ^g*  ^^^  were  opposed  at  a'j.  For  the  electric  force, 
with  uf  say  positively  charged,  was  from  A  and  tended  there- 
fore, when  the  gap  was  at  a^,  to  produce  a  current  in  the  clockwise 
direction.  But  the  electric  force  due  to  inductive  action  was  in 
the  direction  from  J'  to  J  near  the  vibrator,  and  tended  to  pro- 
duce flow  in  the  same  direction. 

When  the  spark-gap  was  at  a'j  i*  *s  ^^^7  *^  ^^^  ^^  '^^®  manner 
that  the  effects  were  opposed. 

When  the  spark-gap  was  at  6^  or  6',  the  electric  force  b«ing 
equally  inclined  to  the  circle  at  those  points  gave  thereto^* 
equal    components   along   the  circle,   which    neutralized    the, 
electric  forces  due  to  induction. 
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The  spark-lengths  at  a^  and  a'^  were  3'6  rnms.  and  2*6  inms. 
respectively. 

When    the  circle  was  moved  to  position  III  the  two  null  , 

points  closed  up  nearer  to  a',  the  smaller  maximum,  while  the 
greater  maximum  was  at  a^.  Over  a  considerable  region 
opposite  to  flfg  only  a  very  slight  eflfect  was  observed.  The 
spark-length  at  a^  was  4  mms. 

As  the  middle  position  was  approached  and  reached  in  IV 
and  y,  no  positions  of  extinction  at  all  were  found,  but  only  a 
maximum  and  minimum  at  ^4,  a'4,  in  IV  and  Ab,  a\,  in  V.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  passage  from  position  III  to  position 
V  the  line  aa'  turned  quickly  round  through  nearly  90°  so  as  to 
be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  electric  force. 

The  spark-lengths  found  were  5*5  mms.  at  ^4,  I'S  mms.  at  a\ 
and  6  mms.  at  a^,  2*5  mms.  at  tf'g. 


Fig.  191. 


Hertz  made  experiments  also  with    the  resonator  in  other  Resonator 
positions  than  those  specified,  and  found  the  results  to  be  in    inclined 
accordance  witli  theory.     For  example  the  circle  was  placed  in    to  Hori- 
the  position  V  of  Fig.  191  with  the  spark-gap  at  a^  and  then     zontal. 
turned  round  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  vibrator  so  as  to  raise 
the  spark-gap.     Experiments  were  made  for  various  positions 
until  the  circle  had  been  turned  completely  round  to  its  original 
position.     Daring  the  change  of  position  S  was  still  90°,  /3  re- 
mained nearly  constant,  but  a  changed  with  the  cosine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  circle  to  the  liorizontal.     Thus  if    Effect  of ' 
the  value  of  a  for  the  horizontal  position  be  denoted  by  oq,  and  Chance  of 
the  inclination  of  the  circle  to  the  horizontal  by  <^,  the  quantity    Angle  of 
roughly  measuring  the  spark  producing  action  was  oq  cos  (ft  +  /3,     Tnclina- 
and  varied  therefore  from  cq  +  /3  for  the  spark-gap  at  a^  in  the       tion. 
position  V,  to  j3  when  <^  was  90*.     Experiment  showed  that  the 
spark-length  varied  from  6  mm.  to  2  mm. 

VOL.  n.  3  p 
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Thereafter  as  the  next  quadrant  was  turned  through  the  spark- 
length  passed  through  zero  and  increased  again  to  the  smaller 
maximum  2*5  mms.  at  ci^  when  <^  was  180°.  The  action  was 
then  represented  by  —  oq  +  jS,  and  —  o^  preponderating  gave  the 
smaller  (negative)  maximum,  while  between  ^—90°,  and  ^=180^, 
oq  cos  0  +  ^  took  the  value  0. 

As  <^  was  further  changed  from  180°  to  270  oq  cos  ^  +  ^ 
changed  from  —  oq  +  ^  ^o  ^  &g&in,  and  so  the  spark -length 
changed  through  zero  to  2  mms.  once  more.  As  the  circle  was 
turned  through  the  last  quadrant  to  its  original  position  the 
spark-length  increased  from  2  mm.  to  6  mm. 

The  experiments  just  described  were  all  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  vibrator.  Experimenting  at  greater  distances  Hertz 
found  that  at  points  from  about  1  to  1*5  metre  from  the  vibrator 
the  maximum  and  minimum  positions  were  not  clearly  defined 


Fig.  192. 


except  for  certain  positions ;  but  that  they  became  again  distinct 

at  distances  exceeding  two  metres.    Fig.  192  shows  the  electric 

Explora-    ^^^^  fts  mapped  out  by  Hertz,  in  an  exploration  made  by  means 

tion  of     of  a  receiver  carried  about  from  point  to  point  in  a  room  of 

Electric    14  metres  by  12.    From  this  exploration  he  drew  the  following 

Field  with  conclusions :  (1)  That  at  distances  beyond  three  metres  the 

Resonator,  electric  force  is  parallel  to  the  oscillation,  and  is  due  in  the 

main  to  induction.    (2)  For  distances  less  than  1  metre  from 

the  vibrator  the  electric  force  is  almost  wholly  electrostatic. 

(3)  The  electric  force  is  determinate  at  all  points  along  the  axis 

of  the  vibrator  and  in  the  equatorial  plane  but  within  a  certain 

region,  marked  by  the  asterisks  in  the  diagram,  becomes  in- 
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determinate.    The  effect  falls  off  much  more  rapidljr  with  in- 
crease of  distance  along  the  axis  than  in  the  equatorial  plane. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  results,  the  explanation  of 
which  was  not  at  all  obvious  when  they  were  observed,  are  on 
the  whole  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  theory  given  later 
by  Hertz  and  discussed  above,  p.  775  et  uq. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  Figs.  182,  183  to  find  all  the  Results  of 
features  of  Fig.  192.    There  is  the  so-called  electrostatic  field    Explora- 
of  force  close  to  the  vibrator,  the  region  of  indeterminacy  beyond  tion  refer- 
it,   and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   equator  at  least,   the      red  to 
parallelism  of  the  electric  force  to  the  vibrator.    The  more     Theory, 
rapid  falling  off  of  the  action  along  the  axis  is  also  explained. 
For  by  equations  (13),  at  a  great  distance  the  electric  and  mag- 
netic forces  are  both  zero  on  the  axis,  while  in  the  equatorial 
plane  they  are  still  sensible.    The  only  discrepance,  if  discrep- 
ance it  is,  is  the  apparent  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  electnc 
force  to  the  vibrator  found  at  some  distance  from  the  equatorial 
plane  ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  inaccuracy  produced  by 
effects  of  the  walls  of  the  room,  or  otherwise. 

Hertz  also  investigated  the  effect  of  placing  conductors  and    Effect  of 
insulators  of  different  kinds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  vibrator.*    Oonduo- 
The  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  193.    AA' is    tors  and 
the  exciter  consisting  as  shown  of  two  square  plates  of  brass,  Insnlatoni 
40  cms.  in  side,  placed  symmetrically  in  the  horizontal  plane     ^  Field 
about  the  line  m»,and  joined  by  a  Avire  70  cms.  long,  interrupted   TT'h   f 
in  the  centre  by  a  spark-gap  of  }  cm.  between  two  well-polished   ^*"™**'''' 
brass  knobs.    The  two  sides  of  the  gap  were  connected  as    ment^f 
indicated  by  the  wires  to  the  terminals  of  an  induction  coil.  Appara* 

The  receiver  was  a  circle  of  the  dimensions  already  specified  tus!^ 
and  furnished  with  a  screw  at  the  gap  which  enabled  the  spark- 
length  to  be  varied  from  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimetre  to 
several  millimetres.  The  circle  was  set  with  its  plane  vertical 
and  parallel  to  the  spark-gap,  and  its  centre  on  the  horizontal 
line  mn,  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  vibrator,  at  a  distance  of 
12  cms.  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  plates.  It  was  made 
movable  round  an  axis  coinciding  with  this  line,  so  that  the 
position  of  the  spark-gap  could  be  varied  on  the  circle. 

When  the  spark-gap/ in  the  receiver  was  at  a  or  a^  no  sparks 
passed,  but  the  slightest  turning  from  that  position  caused  the 
sparks  to  begin,  and   they   had  a  maximum  length  of  about 


♦   Wied,  Ann.  84  (1888)  p.  273,  or  ViUcrsuch.  tf.  d.  Ambrcitung, 
&c.  p.  102. 
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3  mms.  when  the  spark-gap  was  at  6  or  6',  For  this  position 
the  sparks  were  of  course  produced  by  the  electric  force  inde- 
pendently of  any  change  of  the  total  magnetic  induction 
through  the  circle,  since  of  course  that  Avas  zero.  It  was  found 
that  if  without  clianging  tlie  plane  of  the  circle  it  was  placed  at 
a  lower  level  the  spark  at  6  increased,  and  that  at  b'  diminished 
in  length,  and  the  places  of  zero  spark  were  no  longer  at 
the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to  66\ 
but  were  both  displaced  on  the  circle  towards  6  to  an  equal 
amount.  This  result  was  due  to  magnetic  induction,  the 
integral  of  which  throug-h  tlie  circle  was  no  longer  zero.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  working  out  the  explanation  in  detail. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  set  up  the  apparatus  in  a  large 
chamber  at  a  great  distance  from  all  other  objects,  and  to  keep 
conducting  bodies  such  as  bars  of  metal  at  a  distance  from  the 
apparatus,  in  order  that  the  absence  of  sparks  at  a  and  a'  might 
be  maintained.  An  unsynimetrical  position  of  the  body  of  the 
observer  relatively  to  mn  was  quite  sufficient  to  aftect  the  pro- 
duction of  sparks. 

A  conductor  of  tlie  shape  indicated  by  C,  Fig.  193  was  placed 
above  the  exciter  as  shown.  When  it  was  brought  nearer  to 
the  exciter  the  sparks  diminished  at  6'  in  the  resonator,  and 
increuHed  at  b,  and  the  points  of  zero  sparking  moved  upwards 
towards  b',  while  sensible  sparks  appeared  at  the  former  zero 
points.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  effect  was  what  was  to  be 
expected.  For  the  conductor  C  having  been  made  so  as  to  have 
a  natural  period  shorter  than  that  of  the  vibrator  was  the  seat 
of  a  vibration  o])posed  to  that  in  the  primary.  This  M'as  a 
consequence  of  the  inductive  action  on  the  primary,  for  since 
the  natural  peri(»d  of  the  primary  was  greater  than  that  of  Cy  the 
electrification  of  C  acrreed  in  phase  with  the  inductive  action 
producing  it  (see  p.  798  above).  That  this  was  the  explanation 
Hertz  satisfied  himself  by  replacing  the  vertical  connecting 
plate  in  6'  by  a  thin  wire,  that  by  a  thinner  and  so  on.  The 
result  was  to  bring  the  points  of  zero  sparking  nearer  to  the 
top.  But  as  they  moved  upwards  with  the  substitution  of 
thinner  and  thinner  wires  the  zero  points  disappeared  altogether 
and  were  replaced  by  places  of  minimum  sparking.  The  spark- 
length  up  to  the  vanishing  of  the  zero  points  was  much  smaller 
at  b'  than  at  b  ;  but  at  the  vanishing  of  the  zero  points  it  beg-an 
again  to  increase,  and  as  the  period  of  C  was  increased  the 
sparks  became  equal,  but  no  point  of  zero  sparking  was  again 
found.  As  the  period  of  C  was  increased  beyond  this  stage  the 
spark-length  at  the  lowest  point  diminished,  and  there  were 
developed  in  its  neighbourhood  two  minimum  points  which 
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became  more  and  more  neurly  zero  points,  and  approached  at 
the  same  time  the  positions  a  a'. 

All  this  was  of  course  in  strict  accordance  with  theory,  for  as  Discussion 
the  period  of  C  approached  that  of  A  A'  the  current  in  C  increased         of 
likewise,  but  when  the  period  was  carried  beyond  that  of  AA!  a    Results, 
difference  of  half  a  period  was  set  up  between  the  current  in  C 
and  the  action  producing  it,  that  is  the  two  currents  agreed  in 
phase.     When  however  the  stage  of  resonance  was  nearly 


'  --2^— 8 


Fio.  193. 


reached  or  only  slightly  passed  the  difference  of  phase  was,  as 
in  all  cases  of  slightly  damped  vibration,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
period  (see  (38)  p.  798)  and  interference  between  the  effects  of 
C  and  AA'  was  then  impossible.  This  was  the  stage  at  which 
the  sparks  were  equal  at  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the 
circle. 

When  C  was  brought  quite  close  to  AA'  the  sparks  in  the 
resonator  became  small.    This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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capacity  of  Jj£  being  increased,  its  period  was  lengthened, 
and  so  the  resonator  and  exciter  were  thrown  oat  of  unison. 

The  effect  of  placing  insulators  of  different  kinds  under  the 
exciter  was  then  tried.  A  pile  of  books  1*5  metres  long-,  "5 
metre  broad,  and  1  metre  high  was  placed  under  the  exciter  so 
that  its  upper  surface  almost  touched  the  plate.  Sparks  now 
passed  when  the  spark-gap  of  the  resonator  was  in  its  former 
position  of  no  sparking,  and  the  spark-gap  had  to  be  turned 
round  the  circle  through  10°  towards  the  pile  of  books  to  reduce 
the  sparking  to  zero. 

A  block  of  asphalt  of  the  dimensions  (in  cms.)  indicated  in 
Fig.  194  was  then  placed  in  the  position  shown.  The  sparks  were 
now  found  to  be  much  stronger  at  V  than  at  h'  the  point  nearest 
the  asphalt.  The  points  of  zero  sparking  ceased  to  exist,  and 
minimum  points  were  then  found  below  ti^e  level  of  the  former 
zero  points,  an  angular  distance  on  the  circle  of  about  23^. 

When  the  plates  AJ!  were  laid  on  the  asphalt  the  period  of 
the  vibrator  was  increased,  as  was  shown  by  its  being  necessary 
to  increase  the  period  of  the  receiver  to  cause  it  to  respond. 

By  increasing  the  distance  between  the  apparatus  and  the 
block  of  asphalt  the  effect  of  the  latter  was  diminished,  but  its 
character  remained  unchanged. 

It  was  found  possible  to  compensate  the  action  of  the  asphalt 
by  bringing  down  the  conductor  C  sufficiently  near  to  the 
vibrator  AA. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  a  large  number  of  other 
substances,  such  as  wood,  sandstone,  sulphur,  paraffin  and 
petroleum. 

According  to  Hertz  these  results  prove  that  change  of  electric 
force  in  a  dielectric  is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
magnetic  action.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  by 
electrostatic  action  pure  and  simple.     For  if  the  exciter   be 

f placed  with  its  line  r»  at  the  middle  of  and  along  one  edge  of  a 
arge  rectangular  block  of  insulating  material,  there  can  be  no 
change  of  electrostatic  action  in  the  space,  for  example,  in  front 
of  the  block  and  below  the  plane  of  the  vibrator.  Still  the 
effect  was  found  by  Hertz  to  be  quite  marked  in  this  space. 

Again  the  effects  cannot  be  due  to  conduction  currents  in  the 
dielectric,  for  both  sulphur  and  paraffin  showed  the  effects  in  a 
very  marked  degree. 

There  remains  therefore  only  the  change  of  magnetic  field 
and  the  consequent  inductive  electric  force  at  each  point  to 
explain  the  phenomena. 

It  is  a  result  of  electroma^etic  theory  that  if  the  variation  of 
electric  action  in  an  insulating  medium  is  accompanied  by 
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magnetic  action  according  to  the  laws  of  induction  laid  down  Deter- 
above  electric  action  must  be  transmitted  in  the  medium  with  mination 
a  finite  velocity.      That  the  two  go  hand   in    hand   is  the  ^^ . 
foundation  of  MazwelPs  theory  of  electrodynamics,  and  Hertz's  ^®lo?^*y 
experiments  just  described  gave  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  p 
theory  for  solid  dielectrics.     It  remained  still  to  show  that  it  tion^" 
was  true  for  air.     Hertz  attempted  to  verify  the  finite  velocity  j^j 
in  air  by  carrying  the  secondary  vibrator  C  from  a  position  of 
interference  with  AA'  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance  and 
observing  whether  the  interference  ceased  and  began  again 
alternately.     This  experiment  however  was  not  successful,  but 
the  problem  was  solved  by  Hertz  in  another  manner. 

It  was  known  that  electric  oscillations  could  be  propagated  Inter- 
along  a  wire,  and  attempts  made  by  Fizeau  and  Gounelle   in  ference 
1860,  and  by  W.  Siemens  in  1876  to  determine  the  velocity  of  between 
propagation  for  iron  and  copper  wires  gave  velocities  of  the  ^^^*^  ^ 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  velocity  of  light.  "^  *~ 

Arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  compart  the  finite  Jonir 

velocity  of  electric  oscillations  in  air,  if  such  a  velocity  existed  'v^i^^ 

with    the    velocity  of  propagation   in   a  wire.*     An   exciter  proves 

consisting  as  before  of  two  40  cms.  square  brass  plates  joined  by  Finite 

a  70  cm.  long  brass  rod  with  a  spark-gap  between  was  set  up  as  Velocity 

shown  in  Fig.  194.     Behind  the  plate  A  was  arranged  a  plate  in  Air. 
P  connected  as  shown  to  a  long  wire  of  copper  1  mm.  thick 

curried  along  horizontally  30  cms.  above  the  horizontal  axis  of  Arransce- 

symmetry  of  the  vibrator.    This  axis  we  shall  call  the  base  line  mentof 

of  the  apparatus.    A  point  45  cms.  from  the  spark-gap  of  the  Appara- 

exciterwas  taken  as  zero  point  for  the  measurement  of  distances  tus. 
parallel  to  the  wire. 

The  resonator  used  was  either  the  circle  of  35  cms.  radius  or 
the  square  of  60  cms.  side  already  described.  It  was  placed  in 
three  different  positions  with  itA  centre  on  the  base  line  : — 
(1)  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  base  line;  (2)  with  its 

plane   at  right  angles  to  the   base  line ;    (3)  with  its   plane  ^ 
horizontal. 

By  the  direct  action  of  the  exciter  no  sparks  were  produced  Experi- 

in  the  first  position,  while  in  the  second  position  sparks  only  mental 

occurred  when  the  gap  was  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  base  Results, 

line.      The  cause  of  this  sparking  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Direct 

electric  force  acting  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  opposite  the  air-  Effect  of 

space.     The  total  magnetic  induction  through  the  circle  in  both  Exciter. 


•  SUzuiigsbr,  d.  Berl.  Akad.  d,  Wiss,  2  Febr.  1888 ;  Wied,  Ann. 
34  (1888)  p.  551,  or  UiUermch,  ii.  d,  Ausbr.  &c. 
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positions  was  zero.      The  length  of  the  sparks  fell   off  wiih 
distance  from  the  exciter,  at  first  rapidly,  then  much    more 
slowly,  and  they  were  visible  up  to  12  metres  from  the  exciter. 
In  the  third  position  sparking  was  obtained  no  matter  how 
the  spark-gap  was  placed.    The  spark-length  was  a  maxiinum 
when  the  gap  was  parallel  to  the  exciter  and  on  the  side  nearest 
to  the  latter,  and  a  minimum  when  the  gap  was  in  the  diametri- 
cally opposite  position.    These  results  were  of  coarse  due  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  electric  force  and  the  magnetic  induction. 
The  effect  of  the  latter  was  of  course  the  more  powerful  as  there 
was  no  zero  of  sparking. 
Effect  of        Considering  now  the  action   of  the  wire,  we  see  that   the 
Waves  in    arrangement  adopted  insured  that  the  period  of  the  disturbance 
Wire  on  should  be  the  same  as  that  produced  directly  by  the  exciter. 
Resonator.  When  the  action  of  the  wire  alone  on  the  resonator  was  observed 
reflected   waves  were  avoided   by  continuing  the  wire   to   a 
distance  of  60  metres,  and  terminating  it  in  an  earth  connection. 
Sparks  were  found  to  pass  with  greatest  freedom  between  the 
knobs  when  the  receiver  was  placed  in  a  plane  through  the 
wire,  and  had  its  spark-gap  as  close  to  the  wire  as  possible. 
Pheno-         A  standing  oscillation  was  produced  in  the  wire  by  arran^ng 
mena  of    ;t  ^i|;ij  ^  f^ee  end  at  which  reflection  could  take  place,  and  it 
n^'n  ^   was  then  found  by  moving  the  receiver  along  the  wire  that 
Uscma-     places  of  maximum  and  zero  sparking  existed  alternately  at 
equal  intervals  along  the  wire,  that  is  to  say  nodes  and  loops 
of  standing  electrical  waves  were  indicated.    The  nodes  were 
places  of  maximum  or  minimum  potential  but  of  no  floinr  of 
electricity,  consequently  electric  forces  are  directed  outwards 
from  the  nodes. 

Hence  it  was  seen  that  if  the  receiver  were  placed  with  its 

plane  at  right    angles  to  the  wire  and  its  spark-gap   in    an 

intermediate  position  between  that  nearest  to  the  wire  and  that 

farthest  from  it,  these  electric  forces  ought  to  produce  sparking. 

0  This  was  found  to  be  the  case.'   Again  sparks  were  readily 

obtained  from  a  node  by  bringing  near  it  any  small  conductor. 

These  effects  were  however  slight  as  the  disturbance  in  the  wire 

was  really  a  complex  of  vibrations  of  different  periods  from 

which  the  resonator  picked  out  those  of  its  own  proper  period 

as  in  the  analogous  acoustic  experiment. 

Effects  Experiments  on  wires  of  different  thicknesses  showed  that  no 

indepen-    change  was  produced  in  the  positions  of  the  node  and  loops. 

dent  of     Even  in  an  iron  wire  these  remained  unaltered,  showing  tliat 

^^w^^^^  with    the    rapid    changes    here    in    question    practically    no 

of  Wire,    magnetization  was  produced. 

The  nodes  and  loops  were  most  clearly  produced  when  the 
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%7ire  was  cut  8  metres  or  5^  metres  from  the  zero  point  of  the 
base  line.  In  the  former  case  the  nodes  were  nt  '2  metre, 
2*3  metres,  5*1  metres,  8  nietres  from  the  zero  point ;  in  the 
latter  *1  metre,  2*8  metres,  5*5  metres  from  the  same  point. 
These  results  indicate  clearly  a  half  wave-length  of  2*8  metres. 
The  period  of  oscillation  as  calculated  from  an  estimate  of  the 

inductance  and  capacity  of  the  exciter  was  about  2  x  10~^^  cms. 
per  second.  This  gave  a  velocity  of  propagation  of  2*8  X  10  it> 
cms.  per  second,  that  is  approximately  the  velocity  of  light. 
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The  receiver  could  be  placed  so  that  both  the  exciter  and  the  Arrange- 
wire  could  produce  sparks  in  it.     For  this  it  was  necessarj*  that    ment  of 
it  should  be  placed  neither  in  the  first  position  nor  in  the  second,  Resonator 
but  in  an  intermediate  position.     Thus  the  square  receiver  was      ,  *?' 
placed  at  the  zero  point  with  its  plane  vertical,  and  the  spark-       °  ®^" 
gap  at  the  top,  and  the  normal  to  its  plane  turned  towards  the 
plate  A  or  the  plate  A'  of  the  exciter.    Let  us  suppose  that  it 
pointed  towards  A  as  shown  in  Fig.  194,  and  that  A  had  its 
maximum  positive  charge.  Then  the  direct  electric  force  due  to 
the  exciter  and  the  inductive  electromotive  force  at  the  node  in 
the  wire  were  opposed  to  one  another.    When  the  receiver  was 
turned  round  so  that  its  plane  pointed  towards  A'  the  sign  of 
the  direct  action  on  the  receiver  was  changed  and  the  two  effects 
conspired.     By  moving  the  plate  P  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  A  the  effects  of  the  wire  could  be  varied  in  strength  so  as 
to  be  made  equal  to  the  direct  action  on  the  receiver. 

Interference  effects  could  also  be  obtained  with  the  receiver 
in  the  third  position,  but  in  this  case  the  wire  had  to  be  on  one 
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side  or  the  other  of  the  base-line.  Experiment  shoired  that, 
wfien  the  wire  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  base-line  as  ^,  tLe 
e£Eect  of  the  waves  in  the  wire  was  opposed  to  that  of  thtr 
exciter,  and  when  the  wire  was  transferred  to  the  opposite  side 
the  effects  conspired.  The  position  of  the  qpaik-gap  did  net 
effect  the  nature  of  these  results,  which  showed  that  it  wa> 
mainly  indnctive  action  in  both  cases  which  produced  spaiks. 

Using  tbe  first  mode  of  observing  interference  Hertz  included 
different  lengths  of  wire  as  the  arc  between  the  points  mm,  and 
found  that  as  the  length  was  increased  the  origin  changed  from 
a  node  to  a  loop,  then  back  again  to  a  node  and  so  on.  It 
was  found  however  that  if  at  one  node  the  effects  were  opposed 
when  the  normal  to  the  receiver  pointed  to  P,  at  the  next  node 
they  were  opposed  nith  the  normal  tamed  away  from  P  and  so 
on  alternately. 

The  same  alternation  of  the  direction  of  the  normal  was  found 
at  the  different  nodes  along  the  wire  for  a  given  length  of  wire 
between  mn. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  observations  made.  A  distance 
of  8  metres  from  the  zero  point  was  laid  off  along  the  wire,  and 
the  receiver  set  up  at  every  ^  metre  of  this  distance  and  its 
normal  placed  successively  in  the  two  positions  specified  and 
the  difference  if  any  in  the  spark-length  noted.  If  no  difference 
was  observed  the  result  was  indicated  by  the  sig^  O,  or  accord- 
ing as  the  sparks  ware  smaller  or  greater  with  the  normal  tamed 
towards  P  than  in  the  other  case  the  result  was  marked  by  + 
or  — .  Eleven  series  of  such  observations  were  made  along  the 
8  metres  of  wire  with  an  additional  50  cms  of  ^ire  between  wm.  for 
each  series,  so  that  the  length  of  wire  increased  from  100  to  600 
cms.  The  results  showed  that  the  sign  of  the  interference  changed 
for  successive  displacements  of  between  3  and  4  metres  along 
the  wire,  and  also  for  about  the  sajne  length  of  wire  introduced 
between  m  and  n.  This  showed  that  the  wave-length  of  the 
direct  effect  was  not  the  same  as  that  in  the  wire,  and  that  the 
velocity  of  propagation  in  air  though  finite  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  wire. 

A  second  set  of  observations  was  made  along  a  length  of  12 
metres  of  the  wire  with,  as  before,  different  lengths  of  wire  in- 
cluded between  m  and  n.  These  results  being  complicated  with 
electrostatic  action  near  the  exciter,  a  series  of  observations 
were  made  up  to  4  metres  with  the  receiver  in  the  third  position 
and  the  wire  on  one  side  as  already  explained.  The  results  of 
the  latter  experiments  taken  along  with  those  for  the  remaining  8 
metres  given  by  the  other  method  gave  the  following  table  of 
results. 
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Tttis  corroborates  the  c--DcIasion  from  the  foimer  series  of 
resaltBL 
Yelocitj        It  apV'earB  therefore  that  the  wave  in  air  while  travening  7*5 
of         metres  pained  half  the  length  of  the  ware  in  the  wire  on  the 
Propai^    i<itter :  that  i^  while  tbe  wave  in  air  traversed  7'5  metres  the 
tion  in      wave  in  the  wire  traver^!e»i  7*5  —  2*8  (=  4*7}  metresL      Bat  the 
'^'        half-peri o<l  of  the  wave  in  the  wire  being  1  X  10 -^  second  the 
vel'.-city  of  prr.pa|ration  of  the  wave  in  air  given  by  tbe  expeii- 
menis  was  4 -.5  X  lO^^ciu-*.  per  second.    This  exceeds  the  veloctty 
of  ii^ht  by  5<j  per  cent,  of  the  latter  and  gives  a  waTe-1en2;tk  in 
air  of  abojt  9  metre?. 

This  re&ult,  it  miy  be  stated  here,  does  not  agree  with  the 

observati^>ns  of  later  experinienters  who  have  foand  for  waves 

in  air  as  w*nl  as  for  waves  in  wires  the  velocity  of  light.     The 

disorepan'jy  will  be  disou<5sed  later. 

Reflection        Hertz  ai.^o  made  experiments  on  the  reflection  of  waves  in  air 

of  Waves,  from  condujting  surfaces.*    The  experiments  were  carried  ooi 

in  his  pfiysicai  lecture  theatre,  a  room  about  15  metres  long^  14 

metres  wid^,  and  6  metres  high.     Parallel  to  the  side  wsUs  were 

Ptodnc-    two  rows  of  iron  columns  so  that  the  clear  breadth  of  tbe  roots 

tion  of     was   about   8*5   metres.     All   gasaliers  and   other  removable 

oj^'^ding    obstacles  were  cleared  away,  and  one  end  wall  from  which  the 

RpflZ^         reflection  was  to  take  place  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  zinc 

^^^'  4  metres  high  and  2  metres  broad  connected  by  wires  to  the 

gas  and  water  pipes.     The  exciter  was  set  up  two  metres  from 

the  opposite  end  of  the  room  with  its  axis  vertical.    The  waves 

%vere  incident  nearly  normally  on  the  plate  of  zinc,  and  the 

electrical  vibration  was  therefore  in  the  vertical  plane  throogfa 

the  vibrator. 

Method  of      The  receiver,  the  circle  of  35  cms.  radius  already  described. 

Experi-     was  carried  along  the  normal  through  the  centre  of  the  vibrator, 

mentiug.    and  the  positions  of  maximum  and  minimum  sparking  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  wall  observed.     The  positions  I,  II,  III, 

IV,  in  the  diagram  were  those  of  strongest  sparking.     In  these, 

it  will  be  seen,  the  spark-gap  was  turned  alternately  in  opposite 

directions.     The  arrows  sliow  by  their  directions  and  lengths 

the  electric  forces  on  the  two  sides  of  the  circle,  and  e^Iain 

the  result. 

Results.        The   positions   V,  VI,  VII  give  equal  lengths  of  spark  for 

both  the  left  and  right  positions  of  the  spark-gap. 

Vl^hen   the  spark-gap  was  placed  at  the   highest  or   lowest 
point  of  the   circle  at  V,  VI,  VII,  so  that  the  electric  force 


Wied,  Ann.  34  (1888),  p.  610. 
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coold  not  have  any  effect  it  was  found  that  comparatively  little 
sparking  was  produced  at  V,  a  maximum  at  VI,  and  a 
minimum  a^ain  at  VII.  This  indicated  that  the  magnetic  in- 
duction was  a  minimum  at  V  and  VII  and  a  maximum  at  VI. 

All  the  results  are   explained   if  we  suppose  tliat  standing    Explana- 
waves  of  electric  and  magnetic  force  arc  produced,  as  repre-     tion  of 
sented  by  the    full   and  dotted   curveH   in    Fig.  195.      It   is    Results, 
shown  by  the  theory  given  above  (see  equations  (18)  p.  786), 
that  at  a  distance  from  the  vibrator  tlie  electric  and  the  mag- 
netic forces  are  propagated  together  in  the  same  phase.     The 
diagram  therefore  shows  that  in  the  act  of  reflection  the  electric 
force  has  its  phase  changed  by  half  a  period  relatively  to  the 
magnetic  force,  so  that  in  the  standing  vibrations  the  nodes  of 
one  correspond  to  the  loops  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 


Is 
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,9"' 


Fig.  195. 


The  observations  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  node  for  the 
electric  force  was  behind  the  wall  snrface  about  '68  metre,  and 
the  next  loop  but  one,  about  6*52  metres  in  front  of  it,  so  that 
the  wave-length  was  about  9*6  metres.  With  the  period 
2  X  10""®  second  for  the  vibrator  this  would  give  4*8  X  10^® 
cms.  per  second  as  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  waves 


in  air. 


Here  again  the  velocity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  light. 
The  cause  of  the  discrepance  between  these  (and  the  former 
observations)  and  those  of  other  experimenters  can  hardly  be 
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said  yet  to  have  been  fully  made  out.     MM.  Sarasin  and  De  h 
Rive  for  example,  experimenting  at  Geneva  in  1890,  found  wid 
an  exciter  and  resonator  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimensions  s> 
those  of  Hertz,  a  wave-length  of  only  6  metres,  instead  of  9'6 
metres.    This  gave  of  course  almost  exactly  the  velocity  of 
light. 
Possible        It  has  been  suggested  that  the  wave-length  observed   maj 
Explana-   depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  dimensions  of  the  resonatar. 
ti^8  of    |^j|(|  iQi^y  i)e  connected  with  what  has   been  called   tnuli^^ 
^^'      resonance  by  Messrs.   Sarasin   and  De  la  Bive.     It  has  b^ 
2^??P^'    noticed  by  these  experimenters,  as  well  as  by  Fitzgerald   and 
Reson-     Trouton,  that  the  exciter  apparently  gives  rise  neither  to  a 
j^gg  "     single  vibration  of  distinct  period  nor  to  a  limited  number  of 
distinct  vibrations^  but  rather  to  such  a  complex  of  vibrations 
as  would  give  a  wide  band  of  continuous  spectrum.     Thas  all 
vibrations,  agreeing  with  possible  modes  of  vibration  of  the 
resonator,  would  be  reinforced.     That  this  is  not  contained  in 
theory  is  true,  but  the  theory  is  very  incomplete.     It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  vibrations  can  be  perfectly  simple. 
Poincar^'s      The  following  explanation  of  multiple  resonance  has  been 
Explana-   proposed  by  Poincar^  (J^lectriciU  et  Optique^  2de  Partie).     The 
tion.       logarithmic  decrement  of  the  vibrations  of  the  exciter  is  probably 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  resonator,  and  so  the  vibrations 
of  the  exciter  diminish  in  amplitude  more  quickly  than  those 
set  up  in  the  resonator.    This  is  confirmed  by  experiments  on 
the  damping  of  the  vibrations  in  the  exciter  and  receiver,  made 
by  V.  Bjerknes  [  Wied,  Ann,,  44  (1891),  p.  74].    Thus  the  reson- 
ator, being  started  by  the  exciter,  continues  its  vibrations  after 
those  of  the  exciter  have  become  insensible,  but  then  vibrates  in 
its  own  proper  period,  giving  vibrations  of  longer  period  and 
of  greater  wave-length  than  those  which  excited  it.  The  wave- 
length being  determined  by  interference,  and  used  with  the  toc« 
short  period  of  the  exciter,  gives  too  great  a  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation.   With  this  explanation  Hertz  has  expressed  himself 
as  practically  in  accord.    As  he  remarks,  the  oscillations  of  the 
exciter,  represented  graphically,  do  not  give  a  curve  of  sines 
pure  and  simple,  but  a  curve  of  sines  the  amplitude  of  which 
gradually  diminishes.    Such  an  oscillation  causes  all  the  reson- 
ators receiving  it  to  vibrate,  but  those  in  tune  with  the  exciter 
more  violently  than  the  others.    This  agrees  with  the  theory 
given  at  p.  798 ;  and  the  fact  that  the  apparent  spectrum  seems 
more  extended  when  wires  are  connected  to  the  vibrator  than 
when  the  propagation  takes  place  freely  in  air,  may  be  due  to  a 
greater  damping  efEeot  in  the  former  case. 
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It  may  be  noted  here  that  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Trouton  * 
that  the  size  of  the  reflecting  sheet  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  distance  of  the  nodes  from  the  surface.  Using  long 
narrow  strips  held  (1)  so  that  the  length  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  component ;  (2)  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to 
that  component,  he  found  that  the  node  was  in  the  former  case 
shifted  outwards  from  the  reflecting  surface  very  markedly. 
For  example^  with  waves  68  cms.  long  the  distance  of  the 
magnetic  node  varied  from  24*2  cms.  for  a  strip  16  cms. 
wide  to  17  cms.  (J  wave-length)  for  a  large  sheet.  This 
effect  was  due  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Trouton,  to  the 
action  of  the  charge  periodically  accumulated  at  the  edges  of 
the  sheet. 

Smallness  of  size  in  the  magnetic  direction  carried  the  node 
in  towards  the  surface ;  and  this  may  very  possibly  have  been 
the  case  in  the  experiments  of  Hertz  described  above.  The 
breadth  of  the  sheet  (in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force)  was 
2  metres,  or  about  the  same  in  effect  as  a  strip  14  cms.  broad 
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used  with  Mr.  Trouton's  68  cms.  waves.    This  would  give  a 
sensible  inward  displacement  of  the  node. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  Hertz  on  the  production  of 
plane  polarized  waves,  by  means  of  a  linear  vibrator  consisting 
of  two  cylinders  placed  in  line  with  a  spark-gap  between  their 
opposed  ends.  The  cylinders  were  about  12  cms.  long  and 
3  cms.  in  diameter  each,  and  the  ends  at  the  spark-gap  were 
well  rounded.  The  vibrator  was  placed  vertically  in  the  focal 
line  of  a  parabolic  cylindrical  reflector  made  of  ordinary  sheet 
zinc  nailed  on  a  wooden  framework  cut  into  proper  parabolic 
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shape.    The  cylinders  were  connected  with  an  indactioii  Cvf 
by  insulated  wires  passing  through  holes  in  the  zioc    behiri 
them.     The  mirror  was  about  two  metres  in  length  and  abo:r 
70  cum.  in  depth  along  the  axis   of  the  parabolic  figure,  a.* 
shown  in  Fig.  197.     The  exciter  tha«  placed  product  ware- 
of  electric  force,  the  direction  of  which  near  the  source  wt 
parallel  to  its  axis.    These  were  received  by  the  mirror,  ti 
reflected  into  a  parallel  beam  which  wonld  be  observed  \' 
means   of  a  suitable  receiver.     In  mo$«t  of  the   ezperimer? 
however  the  beam  was  received  by  a  similar  reflector  facing  the 
former  so  as  to  concentrate  the  radiation   on   its    focal    Iik. 
which  was  parallel  to,  in  some  experiments^  in  others  at  rigl' 
angles  to  the  former. 


70  e. 


::    I 


f 


Fig.  197. 

The  In  the  focal  line  of  the  other  mirror  was  placed  a  receiver 

Receiver,  made  of  two  pieces  of  thick  wire  each  50  cms.  long  placed  in 
line  as  shown  in  Fig.  197,  with  a  gap  of  about  5  cms.  between 
their  ends,  and  completed  by  two  thin  wires  about  12  cms.  long 
led  out  at  right  angles  to  the  rods  to  the  back  of  the  mirror. 
These  were  tipped  with  a  knob  and  point  as  shown,  po  as  to 
form  an  adjustable  spark-gap  which  could  be  conveniently 
observed  from  behind. 

It  was  found  by  this  arrangement  that  electric  radiation  could 
be  detected  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  source  than 
with  the  ordinary  vibrator  and  receiver  used  as  described  above 
without  reflectors.  In  these  as  in  all  other  experiments  the 
knobs  of  the  vibrator  have  to  be  repeatedly  cleaned  and  its 
spark-gap  must  be  screened  from  the  direct  light  of  the  spark 
in  the  induction  coil. 

Clearly  a  parallel  beam  of  plane  polarized  light  was  thus 
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obtained,  and  consisted,  as  the  experiments  showed,  of  electrical      Plane 
vibrations  parallel  to  the  vibrator  accompanied  by  magnetic   Polarized 
vibrations  at  right  angles  to  the  former  and  to  the  direction  of    Eloctric 
propagation.       Placing  the    axial  planes  of   the    mirrors    in      Beam, 
coincidence  gave  augmentation  of  the  electric  effect,  crossing 
the  mirrors  extinguished  the  effect  at  the  receiver  in  the  second 
mirror. 

Again,  a  grating  of  parallel  copper  wires  placed  between  the  Effect  of 
mirrors  entirely  stopped  the  radiation  when  the  wires  were  at  Orating 
right  angles  to  the  vibrator,  allowed  it  to  pass  freely  when  of  Wires, 
turned  through  90**  from  the  former  position. 

Also  it  was  found,  in  a  repetition  of  these  experiments  by    Reflector 
Prof.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Trouton,*  that  the  electromagnetic         at 
beam  was  reflected  from  a  wall  about  three  feet  thick  when  the  Polarizing 
vibrations  were  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  and     Angle, 
not  at  all  at  the  polarizing  angle  when  the  vibrator  was  in  the 
plane  of  reflection.     This  result  however  only  showed  that  the 
electric  vibration  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization  ; 
it  does  not  settle  the  question  as  to  the  direction  of  vibration  of 
the  ether  in  a  beam  of  plane  polarized  light. 

Hertz  found  that  such  an  electromagnetic  wave  was  not  only  Refiaction 
reflected  like  a  light  wave. but  is  also  refracted  according  to  the         of 
same  law  of  refraction.     An  immense  prism  of  pitch  having  an   Electrical 
isosceles  triangular  section  of  120  cms.  side,  and  a  refracting     Waves, 
angle    of   30°,  was   made   by  melting  pitch  into  a  wooden 
supporting  case.    The  prism  was  placed,  with  its  refnicting 
edge  vertical,  at  a  distance  from  the  vibrator  of  2*6  metres, 
and  the  beam  was  made  incident  on  the  face  at  an  angle  of 
65^     The  receiving  mirror  was  estimated  2'5  metres  from  the 
prism  on  the  other  side,  and  showed   a  radiation  beginning, 
reaching  a  maximum,  and  falling  off  to  zero,  at  deviation 
11°  22°,  34°. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  the  focal  lines  of  the 
mirror  parallel,  and  practically  no  difference  in  the  result  was 
observed. 

The  index  of  refraction  for  pitch  given  by  the  experiments 
was  1*69,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  index  1*5  to  1*6  found 
for  pitchy  substances  by  optical  experiments. 

Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  and  Dr.  Howard  have  made  observations  Lodge  and 
on  the  concentration  of  such  vibrations  by  means  of  lenses.t  Howard's 
Two  enormous  lenses  of  hyperbolic  cylindrical  figure  were  con-     Experi- 


♦  Nature,  vol.  xxxix.  (1888—9),  p.  391. 
t  Phil.  Mag,  July,  1889. 
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menU      structed  of  mineral  pitch,  and  were  placed  with  their  axial  planes 
with       coincident,  end  their  plane  faces,  or  basen,  turned  towards  one 
Lenses,     another.    These  lenses  were  so  proportioned  that  the  beam  pro- 
duced by  a  linear  exciter  in  the  external  focal  line  of  one  mi^fat 
emerge  parallel  from  the  plane  face  of  that  lens,  and  then  be 
concentrated  by  the  second  lens  on  the  corresponding  focal  line. 
Optically       An  interesting  point  noticed  in  many  of  iheae  experiments  is 
Opaque     the  perfect  transparency  to  these  vibrations  of  optically  opaque 
Bodies     substances.    A  stone  wall  three  feet  thick  has  been  found  to 
Trans-     ^g^^  qq  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  such  waves.    In  fact  in  some 
parent  to   experiments  made  by  Prof.  Fitzgerald  at  Dublin  the  receiver 
Waves^    was  placed  on  a  pillar  in  the  garden  outside,  while  the  exciter 
was  m  action  in  the  laboratory.    This  is  no  doubt  a  phenomenon 
of  the  same  character  practically  as  that  of  the  transparency  of 
a  thin  film  of  metal  to  light,  and  is  conditioned  by  the  relation 
of  the  wave-length  to  the  thickness  of  the  obstacle.    [See  p.  200 
above.     It  has  been  found  by  Maxwell,  EL  and  Mag,  Vol.  11. 
Chap.  XIX.,  that  the  transparency  of  thin  metallic  films  \9 
greater  than  that  given  by  the  electromagnetic  theory.  See  also 
Wien,  Wied.  Ann.,  36  (1888).] 

Much  interesting  information  regarding  electrical  radiation 

has  been  obtained  by  Trouton,  Boys,  Dragoumis,  and  others,  of 

which  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  account.    The  ^reat 

desideratum  however  now   is   some   method   of  maintaining 

electrical  vibrations,  so  as  to  enable  their  phenomena  to  be 

fully  studied. 

Lodge's        In  concluding  this  chapter  and  the  present  work  reference 

Exptiri-     must  be  made  to  the  great  mass  of  extremely  interesting  and 

ments  on   important  results  connected  with  electrical  discharge  and  radia- 

Electrical  tion  which  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  four  or  five  3*ear6 

Discharge  by  d^^  Lodge  of  Liverpool.*    He  has  shown  that  in  many  cases 

RiM?  t*       *  thunder  cloud  discharging  to  the  earth  is  really   a  great 

Kaaiation.  Hertzian  vibrator,   and    that   the  discharge,  being   therefore 

oscillatory  in  character,  produces  most  violent  electrical  surg- 

ings  in  metallic  conductors,  whether  insulated  or  otherwise, 

Construe-  ^.^^^^   happen   to    be    within    a    moderate   distance    of    the 

tion  of     discharge. 
Lightning       These    results    of   theory    and    experiment    have    led     to 
Con-       important  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  lightning 
ductors.    conductors  for  such  cases.    Thus  Dr.  Lodge  has  pointed  out  the 


*  See  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Eleetrieian,  vols.  22,  28  (1888 — ^9, 
1889),  and  a  lecture  on  '*  Electrical  Oscillations,"  Royal  Institution 
April,  1889,  Electrician,  vol.  22.  * 
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importance  of  surface  in  a  lightning  conductor  since,  in  a 
rapidly  varying  discbarffe  the  current  is  practically  confined  to 
the  surface  stratum,  and  the  superiority  from  this  point  of  view 
of  iron  over  cotton. 

In  consequence  of  the  '^  circular "  magnetization  of  an  iron 
wire  produced  by  a  current  along  it,  the  current  is  more  strictly 
confined  to  the  surface  than  in  a  copper  conductor,  so  that  the 
increase  of  resistance  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  insure  a 
more  rapid  dissipation  in  an  iron  wire  of  comparatively  small 
cross-section.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  make  all  lightning 
conductors  according  to  this  principle  is  a  question  about  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  not  do  any  longer  to  consider  a  lightning  dis- 
charge as  a  mere  case  of  ordinary  conduction  to  be  provided  for 
simply  by  a  large  thickness  of  good  conducting  material. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  by  V.  Bjerknes  (Electrician,  Nov.  18, 
1892}  that  the  damping  out  of  oscillations,  excited  in  a  Hertzian 
resonator,  takes  place  more  quickly  when  the  resonator  is  made 
of  iron,  than  when  it  is  made  of  non-magnetic  material  This 
agrees  with  the  result  just  stated. 
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I.— ZONAL  SPHERICAL  HARMONICS. 

A  spherical  harmonic  may  be  defined   as   a  homogeneous   Spherical 
function  of  ar,y,  z  which  satisfies  Laplace's  equation.  Harmonic 


Defined. 


^''r    9^r    v^r  _ 

Since  it  is  homogeneous  it  satisfies  also  the  relntion 

if  n  be  the  degree  of  the  function. 

The  fundamental  equation  may  be  transformed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  variables  r,  0,  <!>,  connected  with  ;r,^,  z  by  the 
equations 

or  u  r  sin  ^  cos  (^ 

y  =  r  sin  ^  sin  ^  ^ (3) 

z  =  r  cos  B 


\ 


Of  'these  3  may  be  regarded  as  the  co-latitude  and  (^  the 
longitude,  or  ^  and  if>  may  be  taken  as  respectively  the  polar 
distance  and  right  ascension  of  the  point  x,  y,  z,  of  which  r 
is  in  both  cases  the  radius  vector  from  the  origin. 

When  these  substitutions  are  made  Laplace's  equation  be-    Laplace's 
comes  Equation 


r 


if  /i  denote  cos  B, 
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Equation  (2)  becomes  plainly 


^--V (5) 

or      r 


The  last  result  gives 


,?|P  .  .(.  +  „r. 


Hence  (4)  takes  the  form 

1     d«r 


1  -  ^«  dtp* 


+  ^{(l-M')^)  +  n(ii  +  l)r=0   .     (6) 

SDherical  If  fr  denote  a  spherical  harmonic  of  degrae  n,  we  may  write 
Surface     j^  j^  the  form  r^Sn-     S^  is  a  function  of  6,  <^,  but  not  of  r,  and 

Harmonic  jg  qq\\q^  ^  spherical  surface  harmonic  of  deeree  n.  It  satisfies 
Defined,     by  (6)  the  equation 

If  r"iSn  denote  a  spherical  harmonic  o£  degree  n,  r-(*>+i)5n 
denotes  a  spherical  harmonic  of  degree  -  (n  +  !)•  '^^  prove 
this  we  have  only  to  notice  that  it  clearly  satisfies  (6),  since 
Sn  satisfies  (7).    Again  if  we  denote  it  by  ^,  we  have 

or  r 

which  is  what  (5)  becomes  when  n  is  changed  to  -  (n  +  1). 

If  Sn  is  symmetrical  about  an  axis  it  is  called  a  zonal 
surface  harmonic  (or  simply  a  zonal  harmonic)  of  order  it.  We 
may  take  the  axis  of  symmetry  as  axis  of  t,  so  that  the 
symmetry  is  expressed  by  making  Sn  independent  of  <^.  We 
shall  denote  a  zonal  harmonic  of  order  n  by  Zn, 


Differen-  The  differential  equation  satisfied  by  Zn  is  by  (7) 
tial  Equa- 
tion Satis-  d    f/-              9\9^\     I     -./        I      t\             A                                  /0\ 

fiedby  e:U^"'*>aii/  +  '*^'*  +  ^)"='^-  •  •   •  W 

Zonal  ^                    ^ 

Surface  'pbe  discovery  of  zonal  harmonics  resolves  itself  then  into 

Harmonic,  finding  particular  solutions  of  this  equation.   The  most  import- 
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ant  case,  and  the  only  one  which  we  here  consider,  is  that  in 
which  n  is  a  positive  integer. 

We  assume  first  that  u  may  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers    Calcnla 
of/4.    Thus  writing 

tt  =  ^i/i"»i  +  Jjf*'^  + (^) 


substituting  in  the  differential  equation  (8),  and  equating  co- 
efficients of  like  powers  of  fi  we  get  first  from  those  of  fi^i 

(mi  —  n)  (nil  +  **  +  I)-^!  =  ^« 

Since  Ai  is  not  zero  this  gives  mj  =  n,  or  wij  =  -  («  +  !)• 
Thus  there  are  two  solutions  according  as  m^  is  taken  =  n,  or 
=  —  (n  +  !)•  *Wj  is  then  found  to  be  wij  —  2,  OTj  =  nii  -  4,  &c. 
Again  the  successive  coefficients  in  (9)  are  found  to  be  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

^      K-2r  +  4)K-2r  +  3)_^ 
''  2(r  -  1)  (2wii  -  2r  +  3)         ' 

whichever  value  is  given  to  m,. 


Hence  if  we  take  tHj  =  n,  (9)  becomes 

'r        2.(2n-l)'^ 

fi(n-l)(n~2)(n-'3) 
"^2.4.  (2i»-l)  (2ii-  3)'^ 


•) 


tion  of 
Zonal 
Har- 
monics. 


(10) 


The  series  within  brackets  in  (10)  is  finite  and  has  for  last     Exprea- 
term   (-  l)\^  n  \  n  \  n  IKhi,  !  ^»  I  2n  !)  if    n    be    even^    and     sion  for 
( -  l)i(«-i)/in  I  n !  (n  -  1)  I/{J(n  - 1)  I  J(n  -  1)  I  (2n  -  1) ! }  if  fi  be      Zonal 
odd.  Surface 

Another  series  is  obtainable  by  putting  «j  =  -  (n  +  1).   This  Harmonic, 
and  the  former  multiplied  each  by  an  arbitrary  constant  and 
added  together  give  the  complete  solution  of  (8).* 

The  series  in  (10)  with  2n  !/2»(nI)2  substituted  for  Ai  is  what 
is  called  the  zonal  surface  harmonic  of  order  n.     Thus 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  solutions  of  (8)  see  Forsyth's  Differ- 
ential Equations^  §§  89—99. 
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2*nln\V         2(2n-iy 


fi(»~l)(>i-2)(>i~3)  \ 

+  2.4.(2n-l){2n-3)'*     '  '  "     ')      '      '     (^^i 


2.4.(2n-  1)  (2n-3) 
Rod«-  It  may  be  verified  by  difEerentiation  that 


ngues 
Theorem.  1      «/«  c 

and  by  expaDsion  of  (1  -  2/ii  +  ^^'Hn  powers  of  A  that  £u  i$ 
the  coefficient  of  h*  in  the  resulting  series.  It  is  this  latter  fact 
that  renders  the  choice  of  the  value  above  assig^ned  to  ^j  con- 
venient. 

By  means  of  (11)  we  can  at  once  write  down  tlie  zonal  surface 
harmonic  for  any  assigned  value  of  n.  Thus  for  values  of  n 
from  0  to  7 — 

'^'=2''        IT'*'         '^♦  =  2-*''        272'*+ 274' 

^^=2-4'^   -272'^  +274'*' 

-  _  11.9.7   g      9.7.5   ^      7.5.3   ^      5.3.1 
•       2.4.6 '*  "2.4.2'*  "^'2.4.2'*       2.4.6* 

„  _13.11.9   y      11.9.7   s      9.7.5   3      7.5.3     , 
'        2.4.6  '^         2.4.2  '*  ■*'2.4.2'*       2.4. 6^*' 

A  numerical  table  of  the  first  seven  zonal  surface  harmonics 

calculated  by  Prof.  Perry  for  values  of  /x  for  every  degree  from 

0  to  90^  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  note. 

Maxwell's       The  following  method  of  defining  a  solid  spherical  harmonic 

Method  of  is  due  to  Clerk  MazwelL  (El,  and  Mag.  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  ix.).  Let  an 

Axes.      electric  doublet  of  moment  4^  be  placed  at  the  origin  with  its 

axis  in  any  direction  the  cotines  of  which  are  2,  m,  n,  then  by 
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(8)  p.  14  above  its  potential  at  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  at  distance  r 
from  the  origin  is 

'-■— .('s+»i*»s); 

=  *j(zf.+  m^  +  nf )-. 

If  then  the  operation  Idjdx  +  md/dy  +  ndjdz  be  denoted  by   Doublets 

d/dAi,  where  A^  is  a  distance  along  the  axis,  we  may  call  the    of  Ditfe- 

operation  differentiation  with  respect  to  the  azis  A^  and  we       ^^^ 
]ii^yQ  Orders  and 

where  fA^  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  A^  and  of  the 
line  drawn  from  the  oridn  to  (ar,  y,  i). 

With  respect  to  tliis  Kind  of  differentiation  we  may  notice 
that  if  the  suffix  j  indicate  any  axis  whatever  with  direction 
cosines  ij,  mj,  tij,  and  /x^  denote  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  axis  referred  to  and  the  line  from  the  origin  to  {Xy  y,  r),  and 
X      the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  axes^  we  have 

dr  ....       Axial 

^^-  =  f'i (1-^)     Differen- 

^  tiation. 

Again  if  the  sufBx  k  indicate  another  axis 

=  -  (Xjt  -  W/i») (16) 

r 

Now  let  two  doublets  of  moments  —  ^i^  '\'*v  ^ith  axes 
parallel  to  ^^  be  placed  with  their  centres  on  another  axis  ^2^^ 
distances  —\dA^^  +  i^^s  from  the  origin,  the  potential  at  (r^y,  z) 
due  to  the  pair  of  doublets  is 


-*^'<{^ 
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If  we  diminish  ^A^  indefinitely  and  increase  ^|  so  that  ^^BL 
remains  a  finite  quantity  ^j/^*  ^®  have 

''«  =  -*«^^.(a) ^''' 

Hence  performing  the  differentiation  we  get 

To  =  -  ♦  *  n  ^  -  ^'^^ '^'' ^ 


'2 

=  i  ^*  (3miM2  -  ^is) (1") 


This  is  the  potential  due  to  what  may  be  called  a  doublet  of 
the  second  order  placed  at  the  origin.     It  may  be  written 

Let  now  the  doublet  of  the  second  order  we  have  just 
supposed  built  up,  be  imagined  placed  with  change  of  direction 
with  its  centre  on  a  third  axis  h^  at  a  distance  ^di^  from  the 
origin,  and  an  equal  doublet  of  the  second  order  but  of  opposite 
sign  placed  with  its  centre  on  the  same  axis  at  the  name 
distance  from  the  origin  on  the  opposite  side.  Then  the 
potential  of  this  arrangement  at  (x,y,  z)  is 

If  we  diminish  BA^  and  increase  ^j  so  that  *^At  remains 
finite  and  equal  to  ^s/3,  we  get  a  doublet  of  the  third  order  at 
the  origin  with  axes  A^,  h^t  A3,  which  produces  a  potential  at 
(^1  yy  ^)  of  amount 

Axial  Proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  build  up  a  doublet  of  any 

Definition  order  n  with  axes  A^,  ^2,...^^.    The  potential  produced  at  (:r^  y,  t) 
of  Solid    by  this  doublet  is 
Harmonic. 
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If»,-1 


(20') 


and  18  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree  -  (n  +  !)•  For,  performing 
the  differentiations  transforms  the  equation  into 

r»  =  r-("+i)/S; (21) 

where  S%  is  a  function  of  the  n  cosines  of  the  angles  between 
the  axes,  and  the  line  from  the  origin  to  {x^  y,  z)  and  of  the 
n(n  — 1)/2  cosines  between  the  different  pairs  of  the  axes.  Also 
Vn  obviously  satisfies  the  definition  of  a  spherical  harmonic 
given  above. 

The  value  of  S^  can  be  found  by  successive  applications  of 
(14).     Thus 

A^O  ==  1»  ^1   =  Mil  S^  =  Jf»i/'2  -  1^18 

^3  ==  f  Mi/*2M3  -  }  (^i^a  +  Ma^si  +  Ma^u) 


7.5  5 

^4  -  ^^IhlhihhA  -  2-4  (MiM«^34  +  fhf^sKl  +  M3/*4^12 

+  /*4/*1^2S  +  MlMs^M  +  /*^4^13)  +  ^-.  (^12^34+^2S^14+X31^f4) 

2.4 


(22) 


The  generar  surface  harmonic  has  the  expression  [Maxwell,    Ezprcs- 
EL  and  Mag,  Vol.  I.  p.  188,  2nd  Ed.]  sion  of 

(General 

Sn  =  2[(-  l)'-o,  ^!"  7r^^\,1  (m"-^^')]    .     (23)H.Sc. 

in  which  2(^«-^X*)  denotes  the  sum  of  all  products  of  terms 
of  which  s  of  the  factors  are  different  cosines  X  with  double 
suffixes  and  n-2«  factors  are  different  cosines  u  with  single 
suffixes,  and  the  external  S  denotes  summation  fbr  all  values 
of  J  from  0  to  |n.  It  is  clear,  since  the  suffix  of  each  axis  appears 
once  and  once  only  in  each  term,  being  brought  in  by  the 
differentiation  with  respect  to  that  axis,  that  if  there  be  s 
factors  with  double  suffixes  in  any  term  there  must  hen -28 
factors  in  the  same  term  with  single  suffixes. 
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Derivation  If  all  the  axes  coincide,  say  with  the  axis  of  z  the  banco!:: 
of  Zonal  becomes  a  zonal  solid  harmonic  and  Sn,  deg^enerates  intJ  i 
Surface     surface  harmonic  of  order  n.    Thus  the  solid  harmonic  is 


Har- 
monies. 


.-(..i)^.  =  (-i)-lj^^(i). 


und 


r-^»+i;z«  =  ( -  i)w  —  — ^  I  -  I  .     .     .     .    r:; 


It  may  be  verified  by  expansion  that  this  agrees  Mrith    11 
and  (12). 
Proof  The  fundamental  relations  used  at  pp.  47,273  can  be  deda.^i 

Funda-     from  equations  (8)  and  (12).     We  shall  take  the  first  of  (80 1  f 
mental     47^  and  (50)  p.  273,  as  examples.  By  (12) 


Relations. 


But  if  u  denote   any  function  of  \k  we  have   by  suceessire 
differentiation 

^,P««)  =  «5j^,  +  M^,      ....     (-2. 

Putting  u  —  (^  "  l)"'^y  and  using  this  result  in  (26)  multiplied 
by  /A*  —  1,  we  get 

2" -1  (n-1)  I  (^«-l)^\=  «,x« -^,  {(^«-l)— n 

+,xO'«-i)il{0'«-i)«-i}-»^^j{0»«-i)«-i}  .   (28; 

But  by  (8) 

1 

=  H'»-i)^,{(M*-i)-n 


J.  ■ 


^1 
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since  the  integral  vaniehes  at  the  superior  limit.    Hence,  taking 
the  two  firfit  terma  on  the  right  of  (28),  we  get 

^>*'^{(^'-l)-n.+  M(M»-l)^JO*»- l)«-i} 


=  ''M^>(M"-l>-n   [by  (27)] 


=  2«-i(«-l)In^^„. 

Substituting  in  (28)  and  dividing  by  2»«-^  (n  - 1)  I  we  find 

(ji^-\)Z'n  =  niiZn-nZn^l      ....      (29 

which  is  the  first  of  (80),  and  the  first  of  the  two  relations  used 
at  p.  273  to  obtain  (60)  and  (60').  We  can  still  more  easily 
proye  (50),  p.  273,  directly ;  we  have 

X/i«-l)«-l} 


2*71 1  dii^ 

=  2;ri(irTyit^^ 

[by  (27)] 

=  n^n-l  +  M^  «-l (30) 


Hence 


Zn-^l^l{Z'n-tLZ'n-l) 


which  is  (50). 
The  other  relations  may  be  established  by  similar  processes. 


t 
t 
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Theorem        The  following  theorem  is  of  great  importance : — ^If  Zw^  h^ 
of  Product  two  zonal  surface  harmonics  of  orders  m^  n, 
of  Two 


Zonal 
Surface 

Har. 
mouica 


J  H.  (n  -  TO)  (w  -|-  n  +  1) 


To  prove  it  we  have  by  (8) 


1  {(1  -  y^)Z'^)  +  m{m  +  l)Z^  =  0 

i  {(1  -  ,*«)r,}  +  «(«  +  1)Z,  -  0. 


Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  Zn  the  second  by  Zm  an<^  ^-; 
tractin^,  observing  that  n(n  +  !)-«(«» +  !)  =  (<•  — «•)  («+'"^' 
we  find 

0/i  Ofi 


OfA 

which  gives  (31)  at  once  by  integration. 

If  the  integral  in  (31)  be  taken  from  -  1  to  +1»\^: 
1  -  ^^  =  0,  at  both  limits^  and  the  expression  on  tlie  ng* 
vanishes  unless  either  n  =  m,  or  n  =  -  (i»  +  1).  Hence  - 
neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled 


/ 


+1 


-1 


Z^Znd,i  =  0 


Spherical       We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  the  use  of  splicn*^: 

Harmonic  harmonics  in  expansions.      First  we  shall  take  the  expansion  e^ 

Expan.     i/pjy  where  FF'  is  the  distance  of  a  point  P  from  snotty 

«<>ns.      point  P.      Let  r,  r\  be  the  distances  of  the  points  fromtur 

origin,  ft  the  cosine  of  the  angle  POF'y  then  we  have 


,-(r«-2^'  +  r'«)-i 


FF 


If  we  write  A  for  //r,  and  if  h<  1  we  can  expand  this  in  * 
convergent  series  of  ascending  powers  of  h.      But  we  ^^^' 
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seen    that  Zn  is  the  coefficient  of  h^  in   the  expansion  of 
(l-2/iA+;S«)-K     Hence 

^  =  i{^o  +  ^i*  +  ^«A' +  ....}     .    .    .     (33) 

If  r'jr  >  1  we  have  only  to  put  k  =  rjr'  and  we  get 

S,  =  -,{^o  +  ^i^  +  ^»^' +  ...•}.    •    .    (330 


By  means  of  this  result  the  potential  of  any  distrihution 
whether  of  attracting  matter,  or  of  electricity  or  magnetism, 
can  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  zonal  harmonics. 

For  let  A  be  the  distribution,  JP'  the  position  of  an  element, 
F  the  point  at  which  the  potential  is  to  be  found.    Then  taking 


—  •»  ^  ^ 


Fig.  19a. 

coordinates  from  an  origin  0,  rXy  are  the  distances  OP,  OP',   Spherical 
and  \k  the  cosine  of  the  ongle  POP',   Hence  if  d9  is  an  element  Harmonic 

of  the  distribation  its  potential  is  Seriea  for 

Potential 
._        JL,  of  any 

i^  =  «?(^,  + ^,4+/^. +  ....).    .    .     (34)  given  Di.. 
PP'       r  tnbution 

if  r  >  r',  and 

^"^^(Zo  +  Z.k  +  Zth* +  ....).    .    .    (340 

if  r  >  r. 
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The  tot&l  p3tential  is  thue 


or 


r= /"^(^o  +  ^ih  +  z^h*  +  ... .) 


the  integral  being  taken  throughout  the  distribution. 

If  for  one  pirt  of  the  distribution  r>r',  and  for  another  py* 
rKr',  the  integration  must  be  divided  into  two  correspondi": 
parts,  one  for  which  h=sir/i',  and  the  other  for  which  h^r'/r. 

If  ZOP'  be  denoted  by  ^,  ZOP  by  $,  and  the  angle  wLi.v 
tlie  plane  of  P'  and  the  axis  OZ  makes  with  a  fixed  pUi^' 
through  the  axis  by  (j)',  then  if  p  be  the  density  of  the  distrib. 
tion  at  P* 

ds  =  pr«  sin  &  d&  d(j>'  dr\ 

and  the  integral  must  be  taken  between  limits  0  and  irfor^;' 

and  27r  for  <^',  and  0  and  r\  for  r',  where  r'j  is  the  saperior  limi- 

of  r  for  given  values  of  B  and  ^'. 

Legendre's      -^^   important  theorem  due   to  Legendre  greatly  faciiita-'^ 

Theorem    calculations  of  potentials,  forces,  &c.,  for  the  case  of  symine^'T 

for  Dis-     round  an  axis.      Let   it    be    possible  to  express  the  quaniiiy 

tributions  (supposed  to  satisfy  Laplace's  equation)  which  it  is  desired  to 

Symmetri-  calculate,  for  points  along  the  axis  in    a  series  of  asceDdi'f 

cal  about   or  descending  powers  of  z,  according  as  may  be  necessary  i "' 

an  Axis,    convergence.     Thus  for  points  on  the  axis    let  the  quantity 

sought  he  I'a,  then  by  hypothesis 

or 

ra  =  tf'o  +  f^\^  +  «V^  +  flf's**  + 

We  can  from  these  expressions  find  the  value  of  v  foMnJ 

point  not  on  the  axis,  say  at  a  distance  f  from  it.    If  r*  =  v  r*+C' 
wo  have 

«0  -     +  «!  -i    + 

.     .    .    P' 
or 

V  =  a'oZ^  +  a^iZ^r  +  a\Z^'^  + 
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that  is  we  have  only  to  substitute  r  for  r,  and  roultiply  the 

terms  of  coefficients  a^^  a^,  &c.  by  the  zona]  surface  harmonics 

of  orders  indicated  by  the  sufSzes.     It  is  to  be  observed  that 

the  zonal  surface  harmonics  are  chosen  for  the  terms  in  the  two 

series,  so  that  in  each  case  the  terms  are  the  successive  zonal 

solid    harmonics,   in  the  first  series  of  degrees  -1,  -2,-3, 

&c.,  in  the  second  of  degrees  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.    These  involve  in 

both  cases  the  same    successive  surface  harmonics  of  orders 

0,  1,2,  3,  &c.,  according  to  the  theorem  proved  above  that  to 

every  solid   harmonic  f^Sn,  of   degree   w,  there   corresponds 

another  r-(n+i)Sn  of  degree  -  (n+1). 

As  an  example  take  the  case  of  a  wire  bent  into  a  circle  of  Potential 

radius  a,  and  carrying  a  current  y.      The  magnetic  potential  at      due  to 

a  point  on  the  axis  of  the  circle  at  distance  z  from  the  centre    Circular 
is  Current. 

ra  =  2iry(l----     -) 

We  may  write  l-z/  ^Iz^  +  « 2  in  the  form  1  -  (1  +  a^/z^-k,  and 
if  ff  <  ^  expand  in  descending  powers  of  z.    Thus  we  find 

"       "^Va  z*     8  ?  ^^  re  7«      128  ?  +  •  •  •  7      ^^^' 
In  like  manner  if  a  >  z^  we  obtain 

Fa=2ny[l  --+.--.  -+-.-....)      (39) 
Thus  for  points  taken  anywhere  we  get  from  (38)  and  (39) 

^=M|-'f^i'^S'  +  iV'5 -••••) 

or  }  .     (40) 

according  as  a  <  or  >  a 

This  is  really  the  problem  treated  at  p.  46  above.  Another 
example  is  given  by  the  problem  of  two  shells  discussed  at  pp. 
48,  49,  above. 

VOL.  II.  3  H 
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Proof  of  The  theorem  used  in  equations  (37)  and  (40)  may  be  re^aida: 
Jjegeiidre's  as  a  limiting  case  of  Green's  theorem,  that  if  a  fanction  c: 
Theorem,  x^  y,  z  is  found  to  satisfy  Laplace's  equation  throughout  spaee 
external  to  a  closed  surface,  and  to  give  specified  values  far 
points  on  the  surface,  that  function  is  the  only  one  fulfilling 
these  conditions.  In  the  present  case  tlie  closed  surface  i;: 
shrunk  into  a  line,  and  in  strictness  the  theorem  requires  special 
demonstration.  Legfendre's  own  proof  will  be  found  ii 
Minchin's  Statics  Vol.  II.,  p.  341  (Sec.  Ed.).  The  followia; 
proof  given  by  Minchin  p.  324,  loc.  cit,  is  simpler. 

For  the  case  of  symmetry  round  an  axis  if  f  be  the  distance 
of  the  point  considered  from  the  axis  Laplace's  equation  take- 
the  form 

f(ai+a?)  +  ^  =  «   •    -    •    •    (*'■ 

which  it  is  to  be  noted  gives 

^_^=o,    ^i^  =  o r4i: 

af      '    af2  •    •    •    ^^*-' 

at  all  points  on  the  axis  in  the  space  throughout   which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  equation  holds. 

If  then  we  know  a  function  V  which  satisfies  (41),  and  gives 
the  specified  values  at  points  on  the  axis,  let  if  possible  /"  be 
another  function  which  does  the  same  thing.  Then  ^—  U(^* 
say)  must  fulfil  (41),  and  be  zero  at  points  on  the  axis.  Henc^ 
at  all  such  points 

We  can  now  show  that  for  any  point  on  the  axis 


=  0 


For  at  any  point  on  the  axis  we  have  seen  [(42)]  that  d*/df  =0, 
d^i>;d(^  =  0,  And  by  (27;  above 


dc'n[^\dz^  ^  dc-f      del 
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Henco  for  points  on  the  axis 

''a?(afn-T)  +  («  +  i)afnTr-^- 

If  therefore  dn-i^/3fn-i  =  o  for  points  on  the  axis,  d«+i*/ 
ef«+i  =  0.  But  d*/df  =  0,  and  a«*/df2  =  0,  and  therefore 
9^^/d{^  =  0,  and  so  on.  Hence  it  follows,  since  the  differentia- 
tions are  commutative,  that  d»i+n*/0;jr»'df«  =  0. 

Expressing  then  ^  f^».f(s,  C)  ^^^  expanding  by  Maclaurin's 
theorem,  denoting  values  of  ♦,  d^/dz,  &c.,  for  points  at  the  origin 
by  the  suffix  0,  we  get 

+  &c.  =  0 

since  all  the  differential  coefficients  vanish. 

Hence  *  =  0,  everywhere,  which  proves  that  U  cannot  differ 
from  F. 

It  is  shown  above,  p.  274,  that 

(-l)<+i(.--l)!«^/Zl</.  =  ^ 

where    Zi    is    a    zonal    harmonic    of   order    t,    x  =  fir,  and     CalcuUt^ 

A  =  Va*~+~A^  —  a:.    The  evaluation   of  these  integrals  is   of     *^o^  ©^ 
great  importance  for  the  calculation  of  the  inductances  of  coils,    f  ^'^  ^ 
and  by  this  theorem  they  can  bo  obtained  at  once  by  simply  J  ^*+2 
finding  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  A,    As  promised 
we  give  here  the  first  eleven  differential  coefficients.    It  may  be 
noted  that  they  can  be  written  down  with  great  facility  from  the 
known  expressions  for  the  successive  zonal  hannonics  by  the 
equation 

(-   1)*  +  1  (l  -   1)      tf*—   -^  =  -         - 

^J^  =  ^  -  1     ^  =  ^1 

dx      r  dx'^       r* 

3    H   2 
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^.-^  =  -  3  .  5«2,.(7.r^  .    3y2;  L 

^lA  =  -52.  5«2(21;r4  -  14.rV2  +  r*)  -|-. 

^!4  =  -  32 . 5«2.i.(23l:z*  -  210.r2r2  +  35y-*)  \. 

dx^  '  '   ;.13 

^-^  =  32 .  5tf2(3003.r«  -  3465.r*r2  +  945.r2/^  -  35r«)   ,  . 

t^  =  -  32 .  5 .  7a2r(6435.r«  -  9009^^2  +  3465^-2/-«  -  31 5r'^)  4  - 


d^ri" 


-  33.52.7^i2(7203;F^  -  120iarV2  +  6006.r*r*  -  924.r2/^ 


-^  =  -  32 .  52 .  7  .  9«2r(46189.r8  -  87516^:^^2  +  54054.r*/^ 

-  12012.1:2/6  +  693/-S)  ^. 
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ir. 

ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATION  AND  THE  COMBINATION 

OF  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS. 

All  obser^atioDS  of  physical  quantities  are  subject  to  two 
kinds  of  errors,  (1)  constant  and  therefore  avoidable  errors,  (2) 
errors  which  are  due  to  the  inherent  inaccuracy  of  observation, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  be  accidental. 

Among  the  former  are  errors  die  to  some  cause  which  affects   Nature  of 
all  the  operations  of  a  certain  class  to  the  same  extent,  for    Errors  of 
example,  a   constant  wind  blowing  across  a  rifle-range,  the    Observa- 
personal  equation  of  an  observer,  or  the  zero-error  of  the  scale       ^<^d. 
of  an  instrument.    The  latter  comprise  errors  such  as  those    QQng*-«* 
produced  in  striking  a  target  by  inevitable  inaccuracies  of  aim,        ^^^ 
errors  in  reading  the  scale  of  an  instrument  through  inaccuracy  Accidental 
of  setting  or  of  estimation  of  fractions  of  a  division,  &c.  Errors. 

The  former  class  of  errors  can  in  general  be  very  exactly 
eliminated  from  all  observations,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  them. 
The  latter  class  being  regulated  by  no  one  definite  physical 
cause  are  as  liable  to  be  errors  of  defect  as  of  excess,  that  is, 
positive  errors  are  as  probable  in  the  mathematical  sense  as  are 
negative  errors.  B}'  this  we  mran  that  in  a  large  number  of 
observations  of  a  quantity,  the  true  value  of  which  is  accurately 
known,  the  differences  between  the  true  value  and  the  observed 
values  would  be  fairly  equally  distributed  on  the  two  pides  of 
the  former.  Further  in  all  such  cases  it  is  matter  of  common 
observation  that  errors  occur  with  less  frequency  the  greater 
their  magnitude,  and  that  very  large  errors  hardly  occur  at  all. 

Experience  shows  in  fact  that  accidental  errors  of  observation     Distri- 
are  distributed  according  to   a  certain   law,   which   may  be    bution  of 
deduced    by  an  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities,  in  Aocidental 
the  following  manner.*     We  aRSurae  that  the  probability  of  a     *«"^"' 
negative  error  is  equal  to  that  of  a  positive  error  of  the  same 
magnitude.     Hence  the  probability  of  an  error  of  magnitude 
X  must  be  an  even  function  of  t.    Thus  the  probability  of  an       Error 
error  between  a?  and  a  +  d:r  (or,  briefly,  of  an  error  x)  is  <^{aP)dx.  Function. 
But  the  error  lies  between  —  oo  and  +  oo ,  and  hence 

+  00 


\4>{x^dx  =1 (1) 


-   09 


*  It  is  asflumed  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
ideas  of  mathematical  probability.     See  any  treatise  on  Algebra. 
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Form  The  form  of  the  function  <^  may  be  found  in  the  folJowing 

of  fiiTor  manner.  Let  two  axes,  one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal  be 
Function,  ruled  through  the  middle  of  the  bull's  eye  of  a  target  The 
chance  that  a  shot  will  strike  at  a  distance  between  x  and 
X'\'dx  from  the  vertical  axis  is  <t>(a^)dx,  and  that  it  will  strike 
at  a  distance  between  y  andy  +  dp  from  the  horizontal  axis  is 
<t>{y^)dv.  Hence  the  probability  tnat  the  shot  will  strike  at  a 
point  fulfilling  both  conditions  is  <l>(a:^)<f>(y')dxdy.  This  is  the 
probability  that  the  shot  will  strike  the  small  area  dxdy.  But 
this  must  be  the  same  for  an  equal  small  area  at  the  same  place 
whatever  pair  of  rectangular  axes  through  the  centre  of  the 
target  are  chosen.     If  therefore  a:',  y'  be  coordinates  of  the 

Eoint  (a?,  y)  when  referred  to  another  pair  of  axes  we  must 
ave 

This  is  a  functional  equation  of  which  the  solution  is 

where  A  and  m  are  constants.  The  value  of  m  must  be  negative 
as  the  probability  of  a  large  error  is  very  small.  Writing 
therefore  m^^  —  A*  we  find  by  (1) 


+  00 


+  » 


f<l>{x^)d.v  =  ^Je-'*^*V.r  =  1 


—  CO 


—   OS 


Hence  by  the  well-known  theorem  that 

VTT 


00 


/. 


-fc2a;2 


dx 


2h 


we  have  A  -  hi  si  it.    Thus 


(2) 


Measure        ^^^  quantity  h  is  called  the  measure  of  precision  of  the  ob- 
of  Pre-     servations.     For  take  two  errors  of  equal  probability  in  two 

different  sets  of  observations  for  which  this  constant  has  tlie 

values  A,  //,  we  have 


ciBion. 


/hx  rh'x' 

0  jo 
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Thus  the  two  probabilities  are  equal  if  hx  =  h!x\  that  is  the 
errors  are  inversely  proportional  to  A,  V, 

The  probability  P  tliat  an  error  lies  between  x  and  x'  is  f  ^^" 

therefore  g^ven  by  ability  of 


,      .^  an  error. 

F  =  --j=l    c-*»«2^jr ( 

The  probability  that  an  error  lies  between  0  and  Xf  or  Prob- 

ability 
Integral. 


is  called  the  probability  integral,  and  tables  of  its  values  are 
given  in  treatises  on  Errors  of  Observation, 

We  shall  now  apply  this  theory  to  the  reduction  of  the  re-   Combina- 
8ults  of  observation.      Generally  speaking  the  quantities,  the     ^i^^  ^^ 
values  of  which  are  sought,  arj,  3-2, ... ,  *•»  (m  in  number^  say,  ^I?*^**  ^' 
are  not  those  directly  observed,  but  are  connected  witn  the    ^hserva- 
latter  by  known  relations  or  observational  equations,  just  as  "' 

many  in  number  as  there  are  observations.  If  the  observations 
were  perfectly  accurate  and  were  ?*(  >  »/)  in  number,  the  values 
of  .rj,  «'2,. . .  .Xm,  could  be  found  from  any  m  of  them  ;  but  as 
inaccuracy  cannot  be  avoided,  a  much  larger  number  n  of 
observations  is  generally  made  than  there  are  of  quantities  to  be 
determined,  and  the  n  observational  equatiofis  which  these  give  are 
reduced  to  m  by  some  process  of  combination.  That  usually 
adopted  s  derived  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  observed  quantities  be  jl/i,  M^,,.,,  Mn  and 

/iC^i»  ^2>  •  •  •  •^«)»y2C^i»  •''ST  •  •  • »  *«)>  •  •  •  •  f^(^v  ^2>  •  •  •  ^«) 

be  the  true  values  of  the  quantities  observed  in  terms  of  those 
(iT],  ^3, .  . . ,  Xm)  sought.    The  errors  are 


fzi^V  ^2>  •  •  •  »  ^"»)  ""   -3/2  "=  ^8 


>     ....      (4) 


Now  wo  can  never  know  in  any  case  what  the  errors  actually  Method  of 
are.      We  may  however  inquire  what  is  the  most  probable      Least 

system  of  errors,  and  find  accordingly  .n,  .Tg, Xn  from  the    Squares. 

observed  values  of  i^,  J/j, . . . ,  Afn,    If  the  observations  are  all 
of  the  same  degree  of  precision,  that  is,  are  made  with  equally 
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precise  instruments  and  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  pre- 
caution in  every  case,  the  probabilities  of  the  several  errors  «i, 
^2*  •  •  •  J  tf»  are  proportional  to 

and  the  probability  of  this  system  of  errors  to  the  product  of 
these  several  probabilities  or  to  h^-^€-^^^. 

This  has  its  maximum  value  when  2tf^  or  e^^  -|-  ^^2  +  _  ^  ^2^ 
regarded  as  variable,  is  a  minimum.    The  most  probable  system 

of  values  of  xi,  x^ arm  is  therefore  that  deduced  from  those 

^^  fly  At  "  '  9  fn,  which  fulfil  this  condition.  We  shall  now 
show  how  this  condition  enables  the  n  observational  equations 
to  be  combined  in  m  equations  in  a-j,  a-j,  . . . ,  Xm.  These  are 
generally  called  the  normal  equations. 

Since  the  system  of  errors  of  greatest  probability  is  adopted 
instead  of  the  actual  system,  we  shall  now  denote  the  errors  by 
»i,  t'2. . . . ,  Vn,  and  call  them  residuals, 

Formatiou      Squaring  both  sides  of  equations  (4)  and  adding  we  obtain 

of  Normal  ^ 

Equations.  ^\A-^ii  ^2»  •  •  •  1  ^m)  -  Wf^  =  Vj*  +  rg*  +  . . .  +  fn* 

the  quantity  on  the  left  is  to  be  made  a  minimum.  Denoting  it 
by  S  we  find  as  tlie  necessary  condition 

dir^'d^r'"' 'a..=  ^-  ...  (5) 

which  are  the  m  equations  required  to  find  a-,,  .r.„  . . .,  ^«. 

When  the  relations/,,/,, ...  ,/„,  are  dl  linear  an  e;isy  rule  is 
obtained.     For  we  have  then  instead  of  (4) 


(6) 


and  equations  (5)  become 

ai(ai^j  +  A^2  +  •  .  .  +  /ii.r,»)  +  02(05^,  +  fi.jr^^  +  . . .  +  t^^m) 

=  ajil/|  +  a^M^  +  .  .  .  +  anMn   j 
^1  («i^i  +  /Si-rg  +  . . .  +  /i,.r,n )  -f-  /9,(a2?-,  +  ^^u  +  •    •  +  ^n^m)       (7) 

=  /3i-lA,  4-/3.J/2  +  .    •+^i..V„' 
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Thus  we  have  the  rule  to  fnnn  t)ie  normal  equations  for 
^'i»  ^s, . . .  J  ^m  •  multiply  the  left-hand  member  of  each  equation  of 
(6)  by  the  coefficient  qfx^  in  that  equatioji,  add  the  results  togethei', 
and  equate  to  zero  for  the  first  equation;  then  multiply  the  left- 
hand  member  of  each  equation  oj  (6)  by  the  co  efficient  of  x^  in  the 
same,  add  the  results  togethei\  and  equate  to  zero  for  the  second 
equation  /  and  so  on.  Example  : 

As  an  example  we  take  the  case  of  two  unknown  quantities,    Observa- 

^11  ^2»  connected  with  the  observations  by  the  equations  ^^^^.^^ 

Penod  of 

oi^i  +  :F2  ""  -^A  —  ^'i    ^  Vibration. 

Then  forming  the  normal  equations  and  solving  for  .rj,  x.,^ 
we  get 

^  2a  .  2(a.V)  -  2(a«)  .  2iV 
^^  (2a)2-n2a2 

If,  as  in  many  pliysical  experiments,  O]  =  0,  and  02,  03, . . .  am 
be  in  arithmetic  progression,  the  equation  for  Xi  leads  at  once  to 
the  rules  of  combination  given  at  pp.  84,85  above  in  connection 
with  observations  of  the  period  of  vibration  of  a  magnet.  Direct 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  process  gives  as  the  most  prob-   Observa- 
able  value  of  a  single  quantity  n  times  directly  observed,  the  tions  of  a 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  n  observed  vahies.     For  we  have  only      Single 
to  put/for  the  quantity  to  be  found,  and  M^  JIfj, . . .,  Mn  for  the   Quantity, 
observed  values.     We  get  then 

(/-  ^fiY  +  (/-  ^2)'  +  . . .  +  (/-  ^n?  -  a  minimum, 

f-M,+f^M,  +  ...+f-Mn  =  0  mtul 

f^  ^^\  +  ^^2  +  -  •  -  +  -^n (10)        Most 

n  Probable 

Thus  the  most  probable  value  of  /  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of       ^  "®* 
M^  M^, .  .  .  Mn.    The  ordinary  simple  rule  used  in  this  case 
therefore  coincides  with  that  given  by  the  present  theory. 

When  results  of  observation  are  of  different  degrees  of  pre-  Weights 
cision  they  are  ''weighted"  by  being  each  multiplied  by  a  ofObMr- 
factor  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  precision  which  the    yations. 
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Probable 
Error. 


observations  are  supposed  to  have.  For  ezamplei  if  My  Mf, 
. . .  Mn$  in  the  last  example  were  of  different  degrees  or  pre- 
cision, they  would  have  to  be  weighted  by  being  multiplied  re- 
spectively by  weights  t0|,  tOa*  •  •  -  ^n>  ^^^  ^^®  should  have  instead 
of  (10) 

J  — ; ; J ... 


f^l   +  fTo  +  .  .  .   +   fTn 


(ii; 


This  is  called  the  general  mean. 

The  method  generally  resorted  to  in  assigning  weights  to 
observations  depends  on  the  determination  of  what  is  called  the 
probable  error  of  each  result.  This  is  the  error  of  probability  ij 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  error  of  the  resuft 
is  less  than  this  as  that  it  is  greater.  Thus  the  probable  error  is 
the  value  of  r  in  the  equation 


i-^j'- 


^^du. 


This  equation  can  be  solved  by  ipterpolation  from  a  table  of 
values  of  the  probability  integral  and  gives 


r  = 


■4769 
h 


The  probable  error  is  thus  inversely  proportional  to  k. 

Wnen  a  series  of  observations  n  in  number  is  made,  the  prob- 
able error  P  of  the  result  is  found  in  the  following  manner. 
The  probability  of  the  system  of  errors  tf^,  e^.,,, 6%  is 


(11') 


Series  of 
Observa- 
tions on 

One  Kow  if  the  observations  have  been  made  with  all  possible 

Quantity,  care  so  as  to  have  as  great  a  degree  of  precision  as  was  possible^ 
that  is,  to  have  as  small  a  probable  error  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  given  system  of  errors,  we  must  assign  to  h  such  n 
value  as  to  make  P  in  (8)  a  maximum.  Differentiating  P 
with  respect  to  h  and  equating  to  zero,  we  find 


Probable 
Error  of 
Single 
Observa- 
tion. 


^^  =  2k\{e^) .  P  =  0 
h 


or 
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But  h  =  •4769/r,  and  therefore 

r--G745x/?25 (12) 

^       n 

2(e^,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  tlie  true  errors,  is  greater  Ihan 
2(t7^),  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residual  errors,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  less  the  greater  the  number  of  observations.  As  an 
approximation  it  is  usual  to  put 


Thus 


2(0  =  2(0(l-i)- 
r^'^UbJ^ (13) 

^     74—1 


This  is  called  the  pi'obable  en*or  of  a  single  obseivation  of  a 

single  quantity  directly  observed.     The  quantity  \/2(c''*)/(n-l) 
is  called  the  mean  error. 

If  Jfj,  M^  . .  .,  Mn  be  n  obtained  values  of  the  same  quantity,    Probable 
the  probable  error  of  the  arithmetic  mean  can  be  found.     For    Krror  of 
if  we  take  z^,  z^, ...,  xrn  as  the  differences  between  the  observed     Arith- 
quantities  and  the  arithmetic  mean,  the  probability  of  the  arith-      ni«"C 
metic  mean  is  the  product,  P,  of  the  probnbilities  of  this  system      ^^^'^"• 
of  residual  errors.    Thus  we  have 

Now  let  some  other  quantity  differing  from  the  aiithmetic 
mean  by  an  amount  d  be  taken  as  the  quantity  sought.  Then 
instead  of  Sj^  z^^  .  .  .,  zn  we  shall  have  for  residual  errors 
Ti  +  d,  Tj  +  d,  . . .,  Zn  +  fi.  Thus  for  the  probability  of  this 
system  of  residuals  we  get 

n 
P  «  /i«(rfr)»n-~2e-  *^»i2  +  ^r*  +  . . .  +  V  +  "«^>, 

since  2(;fi  +  r^  +  . . .  +  z^b  =  0.     Thus 

P  1  ^ 

This  states  that  the  probability  of  the  arithmetic  mean  is  to 
that  of  the  other  system  of  errors,  or  the  probabilities  of  errors 
zero  and  b  in  the  arithmetic  mean  are,  as  1 :  €-»****.  The  prob- 
ability of  an  error  zero  in  a  single  observation  is  to  that  of  an 
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error  d  as  1  :  c-****,  and  hence  the  measure  of  precision  in  tl'- 

case  of  the  arithmetic  mean  is  v  n  times  that  of  a  sing^le  obser- 
vation.    Hence 

Probable  error  of  arith.  mean  =  — p  =  '6745  .  /  - — !^ — i —  .  (14 

v'w  V  n{n  -  1)     ^ 

Assign-         We  have  no  space  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  weig-hts  ic 

ment       be  assigned  when  results  of  observations  or  of  different  sets  jf 

P^         observations,  of  different  degrees  of  precision,  are  to  be  coni- 

Weights.  bined.  Tlie  general  rule  is  to  assign  to  the  results  weig^ht-: 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  probable  errors  uf 
the  quantities.  These  weights  are  obtained  by  the  following: 
rule  for  the  quantities  Xj,  a-j,  .  .  .  Tm  of  equations  (7).  Denote 
the  quantities  on  the  rigiit  of  the  successive  normal  equations 
by  Ai,  -^2'  •  •  •  -^^  respectively,  and  let  these  equations  solved 
for  ./"i,  .^2,  ,  .  .  JTm  give 

.Vi  =  a^Ji  -h  ^2^2  +  •  •  •  +  ^n-^n 


Then 


1 

weiglit  of  .rj  =  — ,  weight  of  .r2  =  — , .  . 

«1  ^2 


(15) 


Mean  and  The  mean  errors  of  Tj,  .Tj,  .  .  .,  orm  are  equal  each  to  the  mean 
Probable  error  of  a  single  observation  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the 
Errors  of    weight  of  the  quantity  in  question.     But  the  mean  error  of  a 

Quantities  single  observation  in  this  case  may  be  shown  to  be 

Indirectly 

Obtained.  /  2(^,-J 


V 


n  —  M 
Hence  we  obtain 


Mean  error  of  ati  =  a  /  ^  ^     ■ 

^'    n  —  m    I 

/ ^      .     .     .      (U>) 

=  y  *^ 

^    n  —  M  ) 


9}  »>  "^2 


From  these  the  probable  errors  of  .ri,  .Tj,  .  .  .  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  by  the  factor  '6745. 
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As  an  example  the  following  case  (due  to  Gauss)  of  four  ob-  Example, 
servational  equations  for  three  quantities  may  be  taken.     [Of 
course  the  theory  gives  good  results  only  when  there  is  a  large 
number  of  observational  equations,  but  the  present  example 
shows  very  well  the  mode  of  proceeding.] 

.V  ■  -y  -J.  2-5  -  3  =0 
Sx  +2y  -  5z  -5  =  0, 
4:r  +y  +42:  -  21  =  0, 
—  ic  +  3y  +  3ir  -  14  =  0. 
The  normal  equations  are 

27.1?  +6^  -    88  =  0, 

6x  -{■  16y  -\-  z      -    70  =  0, 

y  +  b4z-  107  =  0, 

from  which  the  most  probable  values  of  ^,y,  z,  are  obtained,  t7i>. 


49154   „,-^    2617   ,  _,     12707   .  ^.^ 

.r  =  -x^--  =  2*470,  V  = =  3*351,  z  = =  1'916. 

^"^  -^737  '  6633 


19899 


The  weights  of  x,  y,  z,  determined  as  described  above,  ore 
respectively 


■|g?.»4.»,H  =  >,^,"i|l 


53-927. 


The  residual  errors  given  by  these  values  of  .t,  y,  xr,  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


No. 

V 

t,2 

1 

-  0-249 

00620 

2 

-  0-068 

0-0046 

•    3 

+  0095 

00090 

4 

-0-069 

0-0048 

2(r2)  =  ^804 
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Here  n  =  4,  «»  =  3,  and 

Mean  error  of  an  observation  =  .  /•Oo04  _.  .284. 

Mean  error  of  *  =  ■  ,  •=  "OS?, 

V24-697 

V13648 


>'         » 


•284  ^,Q 

g  =  =  "039. 

V53-927 


Applica-  The  method  of  least  squares  can  be  applied  to  determine  the 

tion  of  coefficients  Aq,  Ay,  A^, . .  .  B^  J?2>  •  •  •  ii^  the  equation 
Least 

Sqxvares  y  =  AQ  +  JyHmnx  +  A^ sin 2#d?  +  .  .  .                )               xjg^ 

„    *^    .  +  -^1  cos  wx  +  -ffj  cos  %nx  +  .  . .  J 

Analysis,  when  a  number  of  values  of  y  for  different  known  values  of  r 
have  been  determined.  In  general  n  is  known  and  therefore  the 
observational  equations  are  at  once  obtained  by  substituting  in 
this  equation  the  value  of  y  and  the  corresponding  value  of  s. 
Then  A^y  Ai,  A^, . . .  B^^  B^t  ...  are  the  unknown  quantities  to 
be  found,  and  as  many  normal  ecjuations  as  there  are  of  these 
are  to  be  formed  from  the  observational  equations  in  the  ordinaiy 
manner.  This  is  of  importance  in  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
pressions for  tides,  electromotive  forces  of  alternators,  &c.'(8ee 
p.  669  above). 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  may  refer 
to  Merriman's  treatise  on  The  Method  of  Least  Squares^  Cliauve- 
net's  Astronomy,  Vol.  II.,  or  Airy's  Errors  of  Observation, 


— H 
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III.  NOTE  ON  EQUATIONS  (80),  (81),  PAGE  242. 

It  follows  by  the  equations  of  electromotive  force  (33), 
p.  159,  that  there  must  exist  in  the  function  from  which  the 
electromotive  forces  are  found  by  Lagrange's  equations  a  tenn 
of  the  form 

-  icfJ^Kvy  -  V?)  +  t^(«pa  -ry)  +  ^n?  -  va)) 

where  »,  ?,  «9  are  the  time  integrals,  from  some  zero  of 
reckoning  of  the  components  «,  (7,  to,  of  the  total  current 
(displacement  current  +  conduction  current). 

If  the  medium  is  an  insulator  UyV^to  =  /,  ^,  A,  and  the  term  is 

-  VM{/(i7y  -  *3)  +  ^(*«  -/y)  +  Kf»  -go))- 

Denoting  the  term  by  L  we  6nd  for  the  a;-component  of 
electromotive  force  depending  upon  it  in  the  first  caee 

-  j^  II  +  1^  -  cy.ry  -  wfi)  +  J«>(»y  -  v$)   .     (a) 

and  in  the  second 

d  dL    ,   dL 

-7^-.  +  g^-^V(i^y-Ai9)  +  i.v(yy-^^)  .    {b) 

and  similarly  for  the  other  components.^ 

The  first  term  in  each  case  refers  to  tlie  Hall  effect,  the 
second  to  an  electromotive  force  which  has  not  been  observed. 
An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  force  is  given  by 
J.  J.  Thomson  (Applications  of  Dynamics^  &c.)  which  shows 
that  it  is  probably  much  too  small  to  be  ever  observed. 

In  the  case  of  an  insulator  the  resultant  electric  force  due  to 
the  second  term  in  {b)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  through 
the  direction  of  the  electric  force  and  that  m  which  the 
magnetic  force  varies  most  rapidly  with  the  time.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  force  is  i<;'fifiD  sin  ^,  where  £[  is  the  greatest  time- 
rate  of  change  of  the  magnetic  force,  D  the  electric  displace- 
ment, and  B  the  angle  between  A  and  D. 

*  The  existence  of  this  term  was  first  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Fitzgerald, 
Phil.  Trans,  1880,  Part  II. 

VOL,  n.  3  I 
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The  electromotive  forces  in  (a)  and  {6)  fall  to  be  added  t 
the  components  given  at  p.  191,  to  render  these  nnore  complct' 
It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  other  terms  in  ti 
Ligrangian  function  as  yet  unrevealed. 


IV.    NOTE  ON  ylt,  PAGE  192. 

The  statement  in  lines  4,  6,  6,  that  "^  may  be  taken  as  tht 
potential  of  any  electrostatic  distribution  which  may  exist  in 
the  field,''  requires  correction  when  the  equations  refer  fn 
moving  conductors.  In  this  latter  case,  as  has  been  point^l 
out  by  J.  J.  Thomson  (Maxwell's  Electriciiy  and  Maffnetism, 
Vol.  il.  p.  260),  yft  ought  to  be  taken  as  including  both  ih^ 
electrostatic  potential  and  the  term  Fs  +  Gy  +  Hz  which  i« 
left  out  of  account  in  the  mode  of  proving  the  equations  of 
electromotive  force  adopted  at  p.  191.  This  term  disappears 
when  integrated  round  a  closed  circuit. 


V.  NOTE  ON  PAGE  329. 

Proof  of  the  equaiion 

<^(:r)  =  €2^/(2  s^nxi) 
taJiich  holds  when  x  is  very  great. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  p.  330  that 

if  t  =  V-  1.     Also  by  the  differential  equation  satisfied  by /o 

if  y  =  irJ^iz), 

v^j  +  -  /  +  y  =  0. 
dz*       »  dz 


This  last  equation  can  he  written 
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which  when  z  is  very  great  hecomes 

A  solution  of  this  is  of  course 

yJz  =  A  cos  ;p  +  j5  sin  z^ 

and  (Todhunler,  The  Functions  of  Laplacty  &c.,  p.  311)  it  can  be 
shown  that-^  =  ^  =  V^r. 

If  now  we  put  2»  V;r  for  z  in  the  last  resulti  we  find  since 

^^ir(l  +  %)x^f^{x)  =  cos  2iVi  +  sin  2jV2. 

When   exponential  values  are  substituted  for    cos  2«var  and 
sin  2i  v;r^  this  gives 


or 


3  I  2 
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Vr.  Tablb  for  the  Calculation  of  thr  Mutual  Inductance  M 
OF  Two  Coaxial  Circles  of  Radii  a,  a',  and  Distance  apast  b. 

Calculated  for  intenrals  of  6'  in  the  valae  of 


cop"^  \»J(a-a' 

f-^h'^Nia  +  a'f^-h*]  from  eo^  to  90^ 

logio  ^_ 

lofto   " 

loglo — ^ — 

iwy^aa' 

iWaa' 

AWaa' 

60*  0' 1-4994788 

64"  0' 1-6101472 

68"  O'T-7203003 

6'  1-5022661 

6'  1-6128998 

6'  1*7230640 

12'  1-5050505 

12'  1-6166622 

12'  1*7258286 

18'  1-6078345 

18'  1-6184042 

18'  1*7286942 

24'  T-&106178 

24' 1-6211660 

24'  1-7313609 

80' 1-5133989 

80'  1-6239076 

80'  1-7841287 

86'  1-5161791 

86'  1-6266589 

86'  1*7868975 

42'  1-5189682 

42'  1-6294101 

42'  1-7896675 

48'  1-5217361 

48'  1-6821612 

48'  1-7424887 

64'  1-5245128 

64'  1-6349121 

64' 1-7452111 

61°  0' 1-5272888 

65"  0' 1-6376629 

69*  0' 1*7479848 

6'  1-5800628 

6'  1-6404137 

6'  1-7507597  \ 

12'  1-5828361 

12'  1-6431646 

12'  1-7635861 

18'  1-6856084 

18' 1-6459153 

18'  1-7668138 

24'  1-5383796 

24'  1-6486660 

24'  1-7590929 

80' 1-5411498 

80'  T-6514169 

30'  1-7618785 

86'  1-6439190 

36'  1-6541678 

86'  i -7646556   ; 

42'  1-5466872 

42' 16569189 

42'  1*7674892  ' 

48' 1-5494545 

48'  T-6696701 

48'  1-7702245 

54'  T-6522209 

54'  T-6624216 

54' 1-7780114 

62**  0' 1-6649864 

66**  0' I  6651782 

70**  0' 1.7768000 

6'  1-5577510 

6'  1-6679260 

6'  T-7785903 

12'  i-6606147 

12' 1-6706772 

12'T-7818828 

18' 1-5632776 

18' 1-6734296 

18' 1-7841762 

24'  1-5660398 

24'  1-6761824 

24'  T-7869720 

80'  1 -6688011 

30'  T-6789866 

30'  1-7897696 

86'T-5716618 

36'  1-6816891 

86'  1-7925692 

42'  1-5743217 

42'  1-6844431 

42'  1  7953709 

48'  T-5770809 

48'  T-6871976 

48'  1-7981745 

54' 1-5798394 

64' 1-6899526 

64'  1*8009803 

63'  0' 1-5825973 

67**  0' 1-6927081 

71''  0' 1-8087882 

6'  i-5853546 

6'  1-6954642 

6' 1-8065988 

12' 1-5881113 

12' 1-6982  09 

12'  1-8094107 

18'  1-590R675 

18'  1-7009782 

18'  1-8122253 

24'  1-5936281 

24'  1-7037362 

24' 1-8160423 

80'  1-5963782 

30' 1  7064949 

30' 1-8178617 

36'  1-5991322 

36'  1-7092544 

86'  1-82C6836 

42'  1-6018871 

42' 1-7120146 

42'  1-8235080 

48'  1-6046408 

48' 1-7147756 

48'  1-8263349 

54'  1-6073942 

54' 1-7175376 

64'  1-8291645 
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Table  foe  the  Calculation  of  the  Mutual  Inductance  M  of 
Two  Coaxial  Circles  of  Radii  a,  a'— continued. 


iirv'aa' 

logio 

M 

logio 

72^*  0' 1-8819967 

76°  0' 

1-9482196 

80'  0' 

•0741816 

6'  1-8348316 

6' 

1-9512206 

6' 

-0776816 

12'  1-8376693 

12' 

T-9642272 

12' 

'0808944 

18'  1-8405099 

18' 

1-9572400 

18' 

•0842702 

24'  T-8433534 

24' 

1*9602690 

24' 

-0876692 

80'  T-8461998 

80' 

1-9632841 

80' 

-0910619 

36'  1-8490493 

86' 

1-9668167 

36' 

-0944784 

42'  1-8619018 

42' 

T-9693537 

42' 

-0979091 

48'  1-8547676 

48' 

i -9728988 

48' 

-1013542 

64'  1-8576164 

64' 

1-9764497 

64' 

-1048142 

73**  0' 1-8604786 

77'  0' 

T-9786079 

81'  0' 

-1082893 

6' 1-8633440 

6' 

1-9815731 

6' 

-1117799 

12'  1-8662129 

12' 

1-9846464 

12' 

•1162868 

18'  1-8690862 

18' 

T-9877249 

18' 

'1188089 

24'  1-8719611 

24' 

1-9908118 

24' 

•1223481 

80'  T -8748406 

80' 

1-9939062 

30' 

-1259043 

86'  1-8777287 

86' 

1-9970082 

86' 

-1294778 

42'  1-8806106 

42' 

•0001181 

42' 

•1380691 

48'  1-8836013 

48' 

-0082369 

48' 

-1866786 

64'  I -8868968 

64' 

-0068618 

64' 

•1403067 

74'  0' 1-8892943 

78'  0' 

-0094969 

82'  0' 

-1439639 

6'  1*8921969 

6' 

•0126386 

6' 

•1476207 

12'  1-8961086 

12' 

-0167896 

12' 

-1618076 

18'  1-8980144 

18' 

-0189494 

18' 

•1560149 

24'  T -9009295 

24' 

-0221181 

24' 

-1687434 

30' 1-9038489 

80' 

-0252969 

80' 

-1624986 

86'  1-9067728 

86' 

•0284830 

86' 

-1662668 

42'  T-9097012 

42' 

•0816794 

42' 

•1700609 

48'  1-9126841 

48' 

'0848866 

48' 

1788794 

54'  T-9156717 

64' 

-0881014 

64' 

-1777219 

76*'  0' 1-9186141 

79'  0' 

-0413273 

88<»  0' 

-1816890 

6'  1-9214613 

6' 

'0446683 

6' 

-1864816 

12'  1-9244136 

12' 

-0478098 

12' 

•1894001 

18'  1-9278707 

18' 

•0610668 

18' 

•1938466 

24'  1-9808830 

24' 

-0648347 

24' 

•1978184 

80'  1-9388005 

80' 

-0676136 

80' 

'2018197 

86'  1-9362738 

86' 

-0609037 

36' 

•2063602 

42'  T-9892616 

42' 

-0642064 

42' 

•2094108 

48'  1  9422862 

48' 

•0676187 

48' 

•2136026 

64'  1-9452246 

1 

64' 

-0708441 

64' 

-2176269 
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Table  fob  the  Calculation  of  the  Mutual  Inductakcs  M  ci 
Two  Coaxial  Circles  of  Badii  o^  a! — ctmlinued. 


4»Vaa' 
84*  0'  -2217828 

logio  -^, 
4«Vaa' 

logio   ^^ 

86*  0' 

•8189097 

88"  0' 

'4385420 

6' 

•2259728 

6' 

•8191092 

6' 

-4465341 

12' 

•2801988 

12* 

•8248848 

12' 

-4548064 

18' 

•2344600 

18' 

•8297887 

18' 

-4633880 

24' 

•2887691 

24' 

•8851762 

24' 

•4723127 

30' 

•2430970 

80' 

•8407012 

80* 

'4816206 

86' 

•2474748 

86' 

•8463184 

86' 

'4918595 

42' 

•2518940 

42' 

•8520827 

42' 

•5015870 

48' 

•2568561 

48' 

•8578496 

48' 

•5128738 

64' 

•2608626 

54' 

•8687749 

54' 

-5288079 

85'  0' 

•2654152 

87*  0' 

•869S153 

89*  0' 

-5860007 

6' 

•2700156 

6' 

•8759777 

6' 

•5490969 

12' 

•2746655 

12' 

•8822700 

12' 

-5632886  , 

18' 

•2793670 

18' 

•8887006 

18' 

•5788406 

24' 

•2841221 

24' 

•8952792 

24' 

-5961820 

80' 

•2889329 

80' 

•4020162 

SO' 

-6157870 

36' 

•2988018 

86' 

•4089234 

86* 

-6885907 

42' 

•2987312 

42' 

•4160188 

42' 

•6668883 

48' 

•8087238 

48' 

•4288022 

48' 

-7027765 

64' 

•3087828 

54' 

•4808058 

54' 

•7586941 
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VII.    EFFECTIVE    RESISTANCE   OF    CONDUCTORS 
CARRYING  ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 

(For  explanation  of  notation  refer  to  Section  III.,  Chapter  VI. 
above).  It  can  be  shown  that  if  Cs  be  the  current  at  the  axis 
of  a  wire  and  C's  the  current  at  distance  r  from  the  axis,  for  N 
periods  per  second,  and  6=27rNt 

C'n=  Cs  (ber  q  cos  B  -  bei'  q  sin  ff). 

For  copper  carrying  an  alternating  current  of  80  periods  per 
second,  the. column  below  headed  q  may  be  taken  as  containing 
the  diameters  of  the  wires ;  and  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
the  current  through  the  wire  expressed  by  the  formula  above, 
q  may  be  taken  as  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  shell  in  which 
the  current  density  is  to  be  calculated. 


TABLE  OF  NUMERICAL  VALUES. 
(Calculated  for  Lord  Kelvin  by  Mr.  M.  Maclean.) 


9 

heV  ber  -  ber'  bei 
bet's  +  bei'a 

,     bei'  ber  -  ber'  bei 
•  '          ber«  +  bel-a 

0-0 

00 

10000 

0-5 

4-0000 

1-0000 

1-0 

2*00014 

1-0001 

15 

1-8678 

l-QObS 

2-0 

10605 

1-0606 

2-5 

-9399 

1-1747 

8-0 

•8787 

1-8180 

8-6 

'8526 

1-4920 

4-0 

•8880 

1-6778 

4*5 

•8279 

1-8628 

6-0 

•8172 

2-0480 

6-5 

•8069 

2-2190 

«-o 

•7»79 

2-8987 

8 

•7739 

8-0956 

10 

•7688 

8-7940 

15 

•7481 

6-5782 

20 

•7825                 1 

7-8250 

1 

1 
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From  the  data  here  given  and  some  fuither  data  supplied  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey  has  calculated  tlie  following 
table : — 


VIRTUAL  RESISTANCE  OP  CONDUCTORS  CARRYING 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS. 

From  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey's  paper  of  Alternate  Current  Working, 
Inst.  El.  Eng.,  May  23,  1889,  Electrician,  May  31. 


Diuneter. 

ArA&- 

Percentage 

Number 

Increase  of 

of  Complete 

Ordinary 

Periods 

MiUl- 
metres. 

Resistance. 

per  Second. 

Inches. 

Sq.  mm. 

Sq.  in. 

\                      ' 

10 

•8937 

78-54 

-122 

Less  than  x^ 

15 

•5905 

176-7 

•274 

2-6 

20 

•7874 

31416 

•487 

8 

25 

•9842 

490-8 

•760 

17-5 

)          80 

40 

1-576 

1,256 

1-95 

68 

f         "^ 

100 

8  987 

7,854 

12-17 

3-8  times 

1000 

39  89 

785,400 

1,217 

86  times 

1 

0 

-3543 

63  62 

■098 

Less  than  t^s 

\ 

18-4 

■5280 

141-3 

•218 

2-5 

100 

18 

•7086 

2544 

•394 

8 

) 

22-4 

•8826 

894 

•611 

17  6 

/ 

7-75 

•3018 

47-2 

•071 

Less  than  j^^ 

\ 

11-61 

•4570 

106 

-164 

2-6 

133 

15  5 

•6102 

189 

•292 

8 

s 

19-36 

•7622 

294 

•456 

17  5 

^ 

VIII. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  BOAEDOF  TRADE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ELECTRICAL  STANDARDS. 

(From  a  Report  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
dated  November  29,  1892.  These  resolutions  the  committee 
desire  to  substitute  for  those  contained  in  a  previous  report 
of  date  July,  1891,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  international 
agreement  as  to  Electrical  Standards)  : — 

Resolutions. 

(1)  '^  That  it  is  desirable  that  new  denominations  of  stan- 

dards for  the  measurement  of  electricity  should  be 
made  and  approved  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council  as 
Board  of  Trade  standards. 

(2)  "That  the  magnitudes  of  these  standards  should  be 

determined  on  the  electromagnetic  system  of 
measurement  with  reference  to  the  centimetre  as 
unit  of  length,  the  gramme  as  unit  of  mass,  and 
the  second  as  unit  of  time,  and  that  by  the  terms 
centimetre  and  giamme  are  meant  the  standards  of 
those  denominations  deposited  with  the  Board  of 
I  Trade. 

(3)  ''  That  the  standard  of  electrical  resistance  should  be 

denominated  the  ohm,  and  should  have  the  value 
1,000,000,000  in  terms  of  the  centimetre  and 
second. 

(4)  ''  That  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvarying  electric 

current  by  a  colunm  of  mercury  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  14'4521  grammes  in  mass,  of  a  con- 
stant cross  sectional  area,  and  of  a  length  of  106*3 
centimetres,  may  be  adopted  as  one  ohm. 
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(5)  "  Tlial  a  material  standard,  constructed  in  solid  metal, 
should  be  adopted  as  the  standard  ohm,  and  should 
from  time  to  time  be  verified  by  comparison  with 
a  column  of  mercury  of  known  dimensions. 

(0)     **  That  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  standard,  if 
lost,  destroyed,  or  damaged,  or  for  ordinary  use,  a 
limited  number  of  copies  should  be  constructed 
which  should  be  periodically  compared  with  the 
standard  ohm. 

(7)  "That  resistances  constructed  in  solid  metal  should  be 

adopted  as  Board  of  Trade  standards  for  multiples 
and  submultiples  of  the  ohm. 

(8)  **That  the  value  of  the  standard  of  resistance  con- 

structed by  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  the  years  1863 
and  1864,  and  known  as  the  British  Association 
unit,  may  be  taken  as  *9866  of  the  ohm. 

(9)  ''That  the  standard  of  electrical  current  should   be 

denominated  the  ampere,  and  should  have  the  value 
one-tenth  (0*1)  in  terms  of  the  centimetre,  gramme, 
and  second. 

(10)  ''That  an    unvarying  current  which,  when    passed 

through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  in 
accordance  with  the  specification  attached  to  this 
report,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  0*001118  of  a 
gramme  per  second,  may  be  taken  as  a  current  of 
one  ampere.* 

(11)  "  That  an  alternating  current  of  one  ampere  shall  mean 

a  current  such  that  the  sqnare  root  of  the  time- 
average  of  the  square  of  its  strength  at  each  instant 
in  amperes  is  unity. 

(12)  "That  instruments  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 

balance,  in  which,  by  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
conductors,  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
produced,  which  depend  upon  the  amount  of  cur- 


*  For  full  particulars  as  to  carrying  out  the  electrolysis  of  'silver, 
and  the  coustruction  and  use  of  Clark's  cell,  see  Chapter  Vll.  above. 
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rent  passing,  and  are  balanced  by  known  weights, 
should  be  adopted  as  the  Board  of  Trade  standards 
for  the  measureraeiit  of  current  whether  unvarying 
or  alternating. 

(13)  '^That  the  standard  of  electrical  pressure  should  be 

denominated  the  volt,  being  the  pressure  which,  if 
steadily  applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance 
is  one  ohm,  will  produce  a  current  of  one  ampere. 

(14)  *^  That  the  electrical  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  15^ 

centigrade  between  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  the 
voltaic  cell  known  as  Clark's  cell,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  specification  attached  to  this 
report,  may  be  taken  as  not  differing  from  a  pres- 
sure of  1*434  volts,  by  more  than  one  part  in  1000.* 

(15)  ^'  That  an  alternating  pressure  of  one  volt  shall  mean 

a  pressure  such  that  the  square  root  of  the  time- 
average  of  the  square  of  its  value  at  each  instant 
in  volts  is  unity. 

(16)  "That  instruments  constructed  on  the  principle  of 

Lord  Kelvin's  quadrant  electrometer  used  idio- 
statically,  and,  for  high-pressures,  instruments  on 
the  principle  of  the  balance,  electrostatic  forces 
being  balanced  against  a  known  weight,  should  be 
adopted  as  Board  of  Trade  standards  for  the  mea- 
surement of  pressure,  whether  unvarying  or 
alternating." 


See  note  on  preylous  page. 
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AcUvltf,  measnrement  of  in  electric 
circuits,  645— <)99 

in  circuit  of  generator  and  motor, 
865 

meafturement  of  In  eonttant  cur- 
rent circuits,  056 

measurement  of  iu  alternating  cur- 
rent circuits,  656 

instruments  for  measuring  electri- 
cal, 667 

mean  in  alternating  circuits,  66 S, 
667,  669 

in  circuit   of  two   alternators   in 
series,  671 

in   circuit  of  two   alternators  in 
parallel,  678 

apparent  and  true  mean,  in  alter- 
nating circuit,  680 

use  of  wattmeter  in  alternating 
circuit,  682 

measurement    of   in    transformer 
circuits,  682—086 

methods  of  measuring  in  part  of  a 
circuit.  691—699 

elect  rometrlo     method, 
696-699 
£olotropic    medium,   electromagnetic 
waves  in,  201—2)5 

sphere  iu  uniform  Arid,  57 

magnetisation-intensities     parallel 
to  axis,  58 

couples  on,  58,  62 

reciprocal  relation  between  co-effl- 
cients,  59 

magnetisation  in  any  direction,  59 

principal  axes  of  magnetization,  60 

principal  magnetic  susceptibilities, 
60 

principal  magnetic  Inductive  capa- 
cities. 60 

positions  of  stable   and   unstable 
equilibrium,  61 

total  magnetic  induction  through,  61 

ellipsoid  in  uniform  field,  63 
Alternate  current  circuits, 

effeciive  resistance  and  inductance 
of  cylindrical  conductor,  329—338 

effective  resistance  and  two  parallel 
plane  sheets,  338 

law  of  current  in,  658 

mean  current  in,  660 


true  mean  ciurent  and  square  root 

of  mean  square  of  current,  661 
measurement  of  difference  of  po- 
tential in,  661 
by  electrometer,  661 
use  of  quadrant  electrometer, 

661 
use    of  multicellular  electro- 
meter, 663 
difference  of  potential,  true  mean, 
Ac.,  664 

measurement  of,  677 
self-inductance  in.  665 
theory  of  alternating  circnit,  066 
mean  square  of  current.  667.  669 
phase  of  current  and  EM.  P.,  667 
two  £.M.F.'s.  in  serlen.  670—672 
two  E.M.F.'s.  in  parallel,  672—674 
synchronizing  action  of,  675 
Phase  difference  between  currents 

in  double  arc,  679 
measurement  of,  681 
apparent  and  true  mean  activity, 

680 
use  of  wattmeter,  681 
activity  in  transformer  circuits.  682 
Blakesley's  method  of  measuring, 
682—686 
energy  spent  in  hysteresis,  687 
Ampere,  electromagnetic  experiments, 
121 
results  of,  125 
directrix  of  electromagnetic  action, 

136 
electromagnetic   action    on   small 

circuit,  137 
action  of  solenoid  on  current  ele- 
ment, 139 
finite  current,  140 
Ampere^  practical  unit  of  current,  528 
Ampere-turns,  726 

Anderson,  A.,  comparison  of  induc- 
tances with  capacity,  491,  500 
Ayrton,    W.    E.,    galvanometers,  363, 
375,  376.  380,  390 
secohmmeter,  445,  457,  479 
determination  of  r.,  621 
use  of  quadran:   electrometer   in 

alternating  currents,  662 
wattmeter  on  alternating   circuit, 
680 
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meisnreinent  of  tetivltj.  094 
electrometric  method  of  measuring 

power,  6P8 
pluM  difference  of  two  enrrents,  681 

Bjerknes,  v.,    damping  of  Hertzian 
Tibrations,  814,  SI 9 

Blakeslet,  T.  U..  measurement  of  ac- 
tivity in  alternating  circnits,  082 

BoTTOMLZT,  J.  T.,  magnetomeU-rs,  70 

Brillouim,  Jf.,  comparison  of  indue- 
tances,  451,  et  $eq. 
use  of  electrometers  on  altenuiting 
circuits,  662 

BucHAKAH,  J.,  magnetic  curT«s,  10 


Circnit,  closed,   action  of  on  cnrrent 

element,  135 
Circuits,  mutual  action  of  two  closed, 
coefficient  of  mutual  induction 
between,  169 
Circular  coil,  magnetic  action  of,  251 
Circular  current,  magnetic  action   of 
245,  et  $eq. 
magnetic  i)otential  of,  246,  et  »eq. 
magnetic  field  of,  248 
couple  on  needle  in  field  of.  250 
series  for  action  of  at  near  or  distant 
points,  264—206 
Circular  tu^gnetlc  shell, 
potential  due  to,  45 
spherical  harmonic  expansion.  46 
Circular  ma^n^etic  shells, 

potential  energy  of  two,  47.  48,  49 
in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals,  50 
Clark,  Latimer,  standard  cell,  481 
construction  of,  431 
determination  of  E.M.F.  of,  433 
mo<1e  of  using.  434 
Coefficients  of  induction  or  induetaneet, 
calculation  of,  2S8— 325 
measurement  of,  438—509 
Coil,  long,  of  single  layer,  259 
magnetic  field  of,  260—262 
couple  on  iieedle  in  field  of,  276 
of  several  layers,  263 
Condenser  discharge  through  inductive 

resistance,  187 
Conduction  cnrrent,  and  displacement 

current,  195 
Constants  of  coils.  245—325 
Couches  de  glissement,  51 
Coulomb,  nnit  of  quantity,  52S 
Cunjile  on  ellipsoirl,  64 
Current,  long  straight,  magnetic  field 
of,  109 

lines  of  forcp,  109 
law  of  force  from   experi- 
ment, 110 
law  of  force  from  magnetic 

shell,  110 
magnetic  potential  of,  212 


Cnrrent  balance.  Lord  Kelvin's,  407 — 

412 
Current,  deflnition  of  nnit  of,  105, 144 

components  of,  114 

components    of,    in    termt    of 

components  of  magnetic   force, 

lie 
Current  element, 

mutual  action  of,   and   magnetic 

system,  143 
magnetic  field  intentlty  dne  to,  143 
Current  elements,  mutual  action  of  tvo, 

126 
Ampere's  expression  for,  129 
Current,    linear,  equivalence  of,   and 

magnetic  ■helt  106 
Current  weigher,  Lord  Rayleigfa's,  398 

theory  of,  899 

method  of  adinsting  and  nsinf, 

406 

D'ARflOHVAL  AVD  DiPREZ,  Jflf.,  galva- 
nometer, 301 
Daniell's  cell,  standard,  435 

mode  of  using,  486 
Displacement  current,  and  condnction 

current,  195 
Dissipation  function,  159 
Dianiagnetism,  apparent,  66,  67 
Du  fiois  H.,  magnetic  researches,  7S8, 
748,  745 

Eagles,  T.  H..  magnetin  cnrvea,  19 
Effective  resistance  and  self-inductanee 
of  conductors  carrying  alternat- 
ing currents,  329—842 
Effective   resistance  and  indnctanee, 

dynamical  theory  of,  342 
Efficiency,  electrical,  of  generator  and 
motor,  647 

arrangement  for  maximnm,  647 
increase   of    by    increase    of 

E.M.F.,  649 
generator     charging    storage 

cells,  652 
of  dynamos,  method  of  testing, 

6^9-  -691 
of  transformers,  method  of  test- 
ing, 691-693 
IHectrical  coordinates,  156 
Electrical  oscillations,  theory  of,  188 

experiments  on  770—774 
Electric  and  magnetic  force,  analogy 

between,  202 
E!ectrochemical   equivalent,  of  silver. 
412,  416 
of  copper,  424 
determination   of,   for  silver  and 
copper.  412—424 
Elect rodynimometer,  theory  of,  270 
Helmholtz  double  coil,  270,  866 
Weber's  864 
B.A.  instrument,  865 
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Elect  rokinetic  energy,  15fi 

of  two  circuits.  I8P,  176 
Klectromagnetic  action,  theory  of,  101 
Electromagnetic  experiments, 
Am  I  lire's,  121 
Weber's,  131 
Electromagnetic  force,   equations  of, 

119 
Electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  194 
Electromotive     and      electromagnetic 
forces,  found  by  Lagrange's  equa- 
tions, 100 
Electromagnetic  waves,  wave   length 

and  velocity,  199 
Electromotive   forces  of  cells,   deter- 
mination of,  429—437 
Electrostatic  and  electrokinetlo  energy, 
207 
calculation  of,  207—211 
Electrolysis,  of  silver,  412—421 
copper,  421—421 
Element  of  circuit,  force  on.  118 
EUipttoid,  uniformly  magnetized,  52 

potential  and  force  due  to.  52-63 
Energy,    dissipation    of,    in   magnetic 
(arcles,  211,  748—764 
mamietic,  of  any  system,  37 
potential,  of  magnet  in   uniform 

fltld,  6 
potential  of  magnet,  34 
potentials  of  two  magnetic  distri- 
butions, 35 
Eqr.ation  of  lines  of  force,  of  small 
magnet,  9 
of  finite  magnetic  filament,  15 
Eqoipotential  lines,  for  small  magnet, 
11 
for  finite  magnetic  filament,  15 
Equivalence  of  a  current  and  a  magnet, 

103 
Errors  of  observation,  theory  of,  (App  ) 
Ewing,  J.  A.,  magnetic  researches,  723, 
730,  788,  741,  750,  760,  762 


Fakadat,    M.,   magneto^ptic  experi- 
ment, 225 
Farad,  unit  of  capacity,  582 
Fbddebskn,  M.  experiments  on  electri- 
cal oscillntionM,  770 
Fitzgerald.  G.  F.,  214 

standard  galvanorneter,  335 
electroinetricmcaaurenientof  power 

in  alturnaiing  circuit,  69^* 
experiments  in  electrical  radiation 
Flbmino,  J.  A.,  measurement  of  power 

in  alternating  circuit,  696 
Forces  in  cavities  in  magnet,  26 
cylindrical  cavity,  27 
spherical  cavity,  27 
crevasse,  27 
Force  coercive,  57 


Force  in  interior  of  magnetized  body, 
25 

Force,  magnetic,  27 

FooTSR  O.  Caret,  comparison  of  in- 
ductance and  capacity,  503 
determination  of  tne  ohm,  000 

Four  coil  galvanometer,  258 

Galvanometer,  standard,  347 

tangent  and  sine  instruments,  34 R, 

856 
eoil-channe]  in.  848 
construction  of.  348,  et  §eq. 
winding  of  bobbins,  869—376 
standard,  847 

tangent  and  sine.  848,  855 
coilchannel  in,  848 
construction  of,  848,  et  $eq. 
adjustment  of,  860 
sensibility  of,  362 
winding  of  bobbins,  369—876 
Wiedemann's  aperiodic,  876 
d'Arsonval,  379 
astatic,  3h2,  390 

sensibility  of^  387 
with  vertical  needles,  889 
ballistic,  390 

theory  of,  391—895 
elimination  of  constant  of,  395 
method  of  recoil  for,  396. 
Galvanometrv    and    measurement    of 

currents,  347 
Gangain's  galvanometer,  253 
Gauss,  determination  of  H,  70 
Geometric  mean  distance,  290—303 
of  two  co])lanar  areas,  defined,  290 
of  two  circles.  290 
of  point  from  circular  area,  291 
of  finite  annular  area  ftrom  internal 

point.  295 
of  finite  annulus  flrom  itself,  296 
of  )ioint  ftom  straight  line,  296 
of    boandary    of   rectangle    f^om 

centre,  297 
of  straight  line  fh>m  parallel  rect- 
angle. 300 
of  two  parallel  rectangles  f^om  one 

another,  802 
of  rectangle  from  itself,  802 
General  dynamical  theorems,  Thomson's 

and  Bcrtrand's,  342 
General  electromagnetic  theory,  190 

equations  uf  E.M.K.,  191 
Generalized  coordinates,  147-168 

applied  to  electricity,  147,  155,  158 
kinetic  energy  expressed  in  terms 
of,  148,  150 
Glazebrook,  R.  T.,  determination  of  the 

ohm,  542 
Grav,  a.  and  T.,  astatic  galvanometer, 

88:J 
Grav.  T.,  determination  of  H,  79 

efTect  of  length  and  hardness  on 
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indacUon-coefflcleat  of  magnets, 
91 
sine  nlvanometer,  S57 
astatio  galranoineters,  883,  886 
electrolysis  of  copper,  417,  €t  $eq. 
Gyrostot,  232 

Oyrostatic  molecule,  Lord  Kelvin's,  237 
Oyrostatically  loaded  medium,  285 

H,  determination  of. 
Method  of  Gauss,  70 

deflection  experiments,  72—74, 

82 
oscillation  experiments,  75,  88 
corrections,  78,  65 
account  of  actual  experiments, 

7» 
reduction  of  observations,  84 
induction   correction  in   uiag- 
nets  of  different  thickness, 
89 

effect  of  length  and  hardness 
on,  91 
Stroud's  magnetometer,  94^100 
Hall,  E.  H.,  electromotive  force  in  con- 
ductor carrving  current  in  mag- 
netic field,  241.  242 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.  Rowan,  dynamical 

equations,  155 
Heaviside,  O.,  electromagnetic  equa- 
tions, 201 
magnetic  reluctance,  283 
inductance,  488 

inductance  ot  straight  conductor, 
787 
Helmholtz's  two-coil  galvanometer,  254 

magnetic  tleld  of,  254,  257 
Hertz,  electromagnetic  equations,  201 
electrical  radiation,  774 

experiments  on,  795 
reflection  and  refraction  of  electro- 

iiisgnetic  waves,  816 
electrical  waves  in  wires,  788,  807 
HorxiNSox,  J.    theory  of  alternators, 
608 
alternators  in  series  and  parallel, 

670,  672 
magnetic  researches,  720,  781,  754 
HoPKiNBON,  J.  AND  E.,  testJugdynamos, 

689 
Hysteresis,  magnetic, 

energy  dissipated  in,  748—764 
Ewing's  experiments,  750 — 753 
Hopkinson  s  experiments  on  rapid 

cycles,  764 
Vignoles'  and   Evershed's   expeii- 

meuts.  756 
cycle  tracers,  Ewing's  and  Searle's, 
758,  760 

Ignoration  of  coordinates,  157 
Induced  magnetization,  25 
Inductance,  $ee  mutual  inductance  or 
aelf-iuductonce 


Induotaneea,  measurement  of,  43S — 509 
Indnction,  B.]C.F.*b.  ot,  fortwocircuita, 

167 
Induction,  magnetic,  defined,  27,  20 

continuity  of  at  surface  of 

magnet,  42 
in  magnetic  wire  carrTing 

current,  285,  287 
measurement  of,  719—748 
ballistic  method,  720 
Hopkinson't  ezperimenia, 

720—781 
in  **bar  and  yoke,"  ar- 

nuDgeroent,  721 
demagnetising     forces    in 

different  cases,  723 
principle  of  magnetic  cir- 
cuit, 726 
eflbct  of  air  gap,  727 
Ewing's   ballistic    experi- 
ments. 783 
magnetometric  method,  736 
**  isthmus "    metiiod.     for 

powerflil  fields  741 
Ewing's  experiments,  741, 

742 
optical  method  for  power- 
ful fields,  748 
Du  Bois'  exp«riments,744 — 
746 
Induction  coil,  without  iron,  primary 
and  secondary  of,  181 
integral  currpnt  in  secondary   at 
**make"  and  ** break  "  181, 182 
Indnctive  E.M.F.,  simple  cases  of,  192 
rails  and  slider,  192 
spinning  disk  in  magnetio  field,  198 
Intensity  of  magnetization,  19 
Isotropic  sphere  in  uniform  field,  62 

Jones,  J.  Y.,   mutual   inductance    of 
circle  and  helix,  818 
determination  of  the  ohm,  590 

JouBERT,  M,,  compuison  of  self-induc- 
tance with  resistance,  487 
use  of  electrometer  on  alternating 
circuits,  662 

Joule,  J.  P.,  method  of  determining 
ohm,  600 

Joule  or  unit  of  e!ectrica]  work,  582 

Kelvin,  Lord  (Sib  William  Thoitsok) 
imaginary  magnetic  matter.  4 
potential  energy  of  magnet,  23 
energy  of  maunet,  85 
electrical  oscillations,  188 
dynamical  theory  of  magneto-optic 

rotation,  229 
gyrosta tic  domination.  282 
gyrostatic  molecule,  237 
effective  resistance  in  alternating 

circuits,  881,  336 
astatio  galvanometer,  358 
current*balance,  407 
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method  of  determining   the  ohm, 

&58 
detennination  of  v.,  615 
efTects  of  stress  on  magDetliation, 
789 
Kbrr,  J.,  electro-op tio  and  magneto- 

optio  experiinents,  244 
KiBOHHorF,  rnlee  for  network  of  eondac- 
tors,  441 
determination  of  the  ohm,  680 
Klxscknoic,  M.,  determination  of  v., 
624 

Tjaoranob,  dynamical  method,  145—168 
dynamical  equations,  158 

applied  to  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, 155 
Logranjiian  function,  158 

Routh's  modiflcatlon  of,  157 
Lamdkn,    transformation    of    elliptic 

intOKrals,  315 
Larmor,  J.,  Ryrostatic  tlieory  of  rota- 
tory polarization.  232 
Lodge,  O.  J.,  experiments  on  electrical 
radiation,  on  waves  in  wires, 
on  lifchtning  conductors, 
Logarithmic    decrement,   of    haHistic 

gidvanometer,  803 
LoELXNz,  L.,  determination  of  the  ohm, 
508 

Macdonald,  H.  M  ,  self-indnctance  of 

parallel  conductors,  208 
MagnOi,  centre,  principal  and  secondary 

azM  of,  24 
Ma^niet,  lamellar,  41 
Magnet,  uniformly  magnetized,  7 
Magnetic  action   of  oiroular  current, 

245.  et  »eq. 
Magnetic  axis  of  a  magnet,  defined,  5 
Magnetic  circuit,  282,  726 

relncUmee  or  rrti<(an«#,  288,  726 
distiibotion,   measurement  of  by 

ballistic  method,  715 
field,  defined,  4 

uniform,  defined,  4 
fields  measurement  of  intense,  700 
-714 
ballistic  method,  710—714 
filament,  7 
fori'te  and  magnetic  induction  at 

surface  of  magnet,  29 
Induction,  integral  of,  over  surface, 
30 

vector  potential  of,  81,  83 
measurement    of,   tee  induction 
magnetic 
lines  of  force,  eouations  of,  9. 15 

desrriptton  of,  9 
inductive  capacity.  28 
moment,  defined  5 
permi*ability,  defined,  28 
measurement  of,  719—748 
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balllstio  method,  780 
Hopkinson'a  eneriments, 
720,  781 
potential,  18 
pole,  unit,  defined,  S 
approximate  realization  of,  8 
poles,  Mf  67 

potential  and  force,  due  to  small 
magnet,  8 
or  idveti  distribution,  19 
potential  of  circular  current,  245, 

«t  §to. 
shell,  defined,  88 
nmple,  89 
complex,  44 
vector  potential  of,  44 
and  cintuit,  equivalence  of,  106 
shells,  mutual  energy  of  two,  44 
system,  action  of,  on  current,  117 
Magnetism,   hypothesis   of    imaginary 
niagnetic  matter,  1 
unit  quantity  of,  S 
Weber's  theory  of,  56 
molecular  theory  of,  55,  762 
Magnetization,  intensity  of— 

measurement  of  (tee  generally  under 
Induction,     magnetic    measure- 
ment of) 
molecular  theory  of.  762 
Magnetizing  force,  63, 722—727, 741,  745 

components  of,  08 
Magnetometer,  70 

ac^ustment  of,  71 
Magnetometrio  method,  of  measuring 

magnetic  induction,  730 
Magneto-optic  theory,  225-244 
dynamical  theory.  230 
Yerdet's  constant,  226,  765 
Mascart,  db  Nervillk.  and  Bbnoxt, 

determination  of  the  ohm,  553 
Mather,  T..  galvanometers,  868,  875, 

376,  880 
Maxwell.  J.  C.  magnetic  action  of 
straight  conductor,  110 
dynamical  illustration  of  induction. 

161 
application  to  electricltv   of  La- 
grange's dynamical  method,  156 
on  inductive  magnetization,  179 
eleetromaimetio    theory  of    light, 

194,  et  teq, 
theorem  of  total  Induction  through 

circle,  823 
series  for  mutual  inductance  of  two 

circles,  824 
comparison    of   inductance    with 

cauaoitv.  490 
lllnstrutions  of  ratio  of  units,  605, 

606 
determination  of  «,  617 
comparison  of  capacity  with  resis- 
tance. 624 
spherical  harmonies.  824 
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Xediom.  effect  of  ofttnre  of,  116 
Motion  of  energy  in  electromagnetie 

field.  213 
theory  of.  218,  214 
exAinples  of,  216 — 225 
Xntoal  action,  of  two  nndefonnable 

circuits.  176 
of  circtut  and  magnetic  shell, 

177 
of  two  maffnetie  thella.  170 
of  two  fixed  nndefonnable  oIr> 

eoita.  179 
Multiple  arc  in    alternating    circuit, 

theory  of.  l^K 
Mutual  inductance,  of  two  oircuite,  160 
expression  for.  171 
of  two  single  layer  coils,  277 
standarrts  of;  277 
of  two  parallel  circles,  SOS,  SI4 
of   two  close  eoilp    of   large 

radius,  304 
of  two  coaxial  circles,  806  . 
of  circle  and  coaxial  helix,  809 

—313 
of  two  cirrles,  elliptic  integral 

expressions,  814—321 
of  two   panllel   equal    coils, 

elliptic  integral  expressions, 

822 
Maxwell's  series  for,  822 
comparison  of,  for  two  coils, 

444—455 
comparison  of,  with  self-indnc- 

tanre.  467-477 
comparison  of,  with  capacity, 

490,503 

NiVEW,  C,  comparison  of  inductances, 

46 
by  diflTerential  galranometer.  468 
comparison    of  inductance     with 

capacity,  497 

Oersted's  experiment,  101 
OhMf  unit  of  Tvi«{dtttnf*e,  527 

determination    of   tee  Resistance, 
absolute  measurement  of 

Permeability  magnetic,  28 

tee  aUo  Msffnetic  permeability 
PxRRT,  J.,  secoiimiueter,  445,  457,  479 
determination  of  v,  621 
table  of  sonsl  harmonioa,  824 
FooaBNDORrF,    J.,    compensation  me- 
thod for  comparing  E.M.F  's.  ,483 
Potential    energy    of  magnetic    field 

regarded  as  kinetic  energy,  156 
PoiNCARa,  H.,  theory  of  waves  along 
wires,  790  note 
multiple  resonance,  814 
PoTiBR,  M..  magnett-optic rotation,  288 
measurement  of  electrical  activity, 
698 


PoTimBa,  J.  H.,  transfer  of  energy  in 
electromagnetic  field,  215 

Propagation  of  an  decuomagnetic  dis- 
turbance. 196 
theory  oi,  194—207 


Radiation,  electrical,  77t^l9 
Ratio    of   electrouiagnecic     unit      of 
electricity  to  electrostatic  unit, 
206 
Ratlbigh,  Lord,  dynamical  Ulnatimtion 
of  induction,  164 
theory  of,  165 
dissipation  function,  150 
dynaudcal  iUustntion  of  inductSon. 

165 
theory  of  multiple  arc  containing 

inductances.  Iti6 
effective  resistance  and  fnductasce, 

in  alternating  cirruits.  827,  33S 
dynamical  theory  of,  842 
oumsnt-weigher,  890 
electrochemical  equivalentof  ahrer, 

A\i,etuq. 
E.M.F.  of  Clark  cell.  488 
comparison  of  ael  -inductance  with 

resistance.  477,  488 
determination  of  the  duB,  545,  5€S, 
664.  578.  6  0 
of  Verdet's  constant,  765 
Resistance,  absolute  measurement  of^ 
588—600 
Method  of  induced  cnrrenta,  539 
critirism  of  dllTerent  cases,  544 
Olazebrouk's  experiments,  542 
Rowland's  experiments,  546 
Method  of  earUi-inductor,  549 

Weber  and    ZoUner's  experi- 

ment.4.  551 
Wiedemann's  experiments,  661 
Mascart.    de     Nerville,     and 
Benoit's  experiments,  558 
Method  of  damping,  656 

iCohlrausch's  exi»erimenta,  667 
Method  of  revolving  coil.  558 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  Schuster's 

experinienis  563 — 573 
Lord  Raylelgh's  experiments, 
678— 6bO 
Method  of  Lorens,  581 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidg>- 
wick's  experiments,  681-^90 
J.  V.  Jones'  experiments,  590— 
600 
Joule's  method,  600 
Carey  Foster's  niKhod.  600 
general  table  of  results,  602 
Resonance,  multiple,  814 
Resonator,  electrical,  Hertz's,  797  et  aeq. 
RiMiMOTON,  E.  C,  comparison  of  Bel^ 

inductance  and  capacity,  491 
Ro&A.  E.  B.,  determination  of  n,  628 
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RouTH,  £.  J.,  ignoration  of  coordinates, 

157 
liowLAND,  H  .A.,  theory  of  Hall  effect, 
243 
determination  of  the  ohm,  546 
determination  of  v,  609 

of  magnetic  diHtribntion,  715 
ROCKEB,  A.  W. ,  Rupprensed  dimensions, 
512 

Sabasir  and  de  la  Rive,  experiments 
on  electrical  radiation,  813 
multiple  resonance.  814 
ScBusTEB,  A.,  on  vector  potential,  175 

determination  of  the  ohm,  504 
3EARLB,  G.  F.  C.,  determination  of  v, 
631 
magnetic  cnrre  tracer,  760 
Self-inductance,  172,  2^8 

of  two  parallel  conductors,  288 
of  circular  c  -il  of  large  radius,  80S 
of  coil,  808,  225 
coil  of  maximum,  808 
comparison  of,  tor  two  coils,  466— 

465 
comparison  of,  with  mutual  indue. 

tance,  4G7 — 477 
comparison    of,    with    resistance, 

477—48© 
comparison  of,  with  capacity,  400— 
603 
Shell,  magnetic,  «m  Magnetic  shell 
Shida,  R.,  determination  of  v,  610 
SiDOWicK,  Mrs.,  electrochemical  equi- 
valent of  silver,  412,  et  »eq. 
determination  of  the  ohm,  680 
Solenoid,  simple  uniform,  dottncd,  278 
considered  as  lamellar  raagneti  280 
enclosing  ditferent  media,  2t>0 
induction  in  straiglit,  284 
action  of  on  current  element  ac- 
cording to  Ampere's  theory,  184 — 
142 
Solenoidal  condition,  ftilfilled  by 
magnetic  induction,  29 
distribution  of  ma^pietism,  20 
Solid  angles,  reclconing  of,  40 
Standard  galvanometers   and  electro- 
dynamometers,  347 
Standardixing  uf  instruments  by  elec- 
trolysis, 425—429 
Clark's  standard  cell,  431 

mode  of  using,  484 
Standard  Daniell's  cell,  485 
mode  of  using,  486 
Stolihdw,  M..  determination  of  v,  624 
Straight  conductors,  forces   between, 

183 
Stress,  effects  of  on  magnetixation,  789 
Stroud,  W.,  compound  magnetometer, 

94 
SuxpMKR,  W.,  galvanometers,  363,  375, 
876,  880 


usv  of   quadrant  electrometer  in 

alternating  circuits,  662 
testing  effldfency  of  transformers, 

691 
measurement  of  activity,  694 
Systems  of  currents,  or  of  currents  and 

matmeta,  146 
System  of  mutually  inflnencing  parti- 
cles, motion  of,  146 
SwiKBURNK,  J.,  testing  dynamos,  690 

THOxrsoK,     S.     P.,     Dynamo-eUetrie 
maehineryf  676 

Thomson,  J.  J.,  determination  of  «,  081 

Troutom,  p.,  experiments  on  electrical- 
radiation 

Transformer,  without  iron,  tlieory  of, 
183-185 

Transformers,  testing  efllctcncy  of — 
electrical  activity  in,  6s2— 686 

Uniform  magnetization,  synthesis  of,  51 

potent  ial  at  internal  points,  51 
Units,  and  dimensions,  510 — 687 
adopted  in  practice,  624 
derivation  of,  525 
ratio  of  585 
comparison  of,  603—644 
units  of  quantity,  604 

Rowland's      experiments, 
609—615 
units  of  |iOtentIal,  615 

Lord  Kelvin's  metliodand' 

experiments.  615,  616 
I'xperimenta  of  McKichan, 

Shida  and  Bxner,  616 
Maxwell's  method  and  ex- 
periments, 017—621 
units  of  capacity 

Ayrton  and  Perry's  experi- 
ments, 621—624 
Results  of  Klemenele  and 

Htoletow,  624 
Maxwell's    null    method, 
624—623 
Rosa's '   experiments, 

628—680 
J.    J.    Thomson   and 
Searle's  experiments, 
628—689 
comparison  of  capacity 
and  inductance,  639 
measurement  of   pro- 
duct of  a  capacity 
and  an  inductance, 
689 
meth'Kl    of   electrical 
oscillations,  642 
table  of  values  of  «,  644 

r,  determination  of,  ae  Units,  compari- 
son of 
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Varying  ennent  in  cylindrical  conduc- 
tor. 835 
Vector  potential,  of  mugnetlc  induction, 

specification  of,  83 

of  nia^etic  ithell.  44 

for  two  clrcnits,  178 

characterigtio  equation  of,  175 
Ve&drt,  eonatant,  S26 

determination  of,  707 
Vibrator  Hertz'a  electrical,  theory  of, 
774—785 

experiments  with 
ViLLABi,  critical  value  of  magnetizing 

force,  740 
Viscosity,  msgnetic,  746 

Lord  RnyT«'igh'8  experiments,  746 

Rwing's  experiments,  747 


Volt,  nnit  of  E.lf  P.,  5S6 
Voltmeters,  graduation  of,  420 — 437 

Wait,  or  unit  of  electrical  actirity,  532 
Wbbsr.  W.,  molecular  theory  of  mag- 
netism, 56 

ele'tromagnetic exi>eriments,  ISl 
method  of  recoil,  396 
absolute  meuiurement  of   resist- 
ance, 550 
WiBDKMAHN,    O.,    apcriodio    galTani»- 
meter,  876 
determination  of  the  ohm,  551 

Z5llner,  determination  of  the  ohm,  551 
Zonal  harmonics,  881  (App.) 
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